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ON THE PEOPLE OF INDIA PROJECT 
M. N. Srinivas 


The data and the volumes of the People of India Project(POI) will 
be a mine of information and used for decades by scholars, 
administrators, students and the lay public, everybody in fact who is 
in search of accurate information. The priorities for the study laid 
down by Dr K:S. Singh and his colleagues have been correct. They 
have begun with the study of the least known communities in India 
and then proceeded to the less known and finally arrived at the 
innumerable better known groups living in this beautiful, ancient 
land of ours. In a sense, Dr Singh and his team have only continued 
that task which the British administrators began when they started 
producing volumes of the imperial gazetteers of India, and the 
district gazetteers, many volumes on tribes and castes in different 
regions of India. It was one of those rare occasions when 
administrators, sometimes even the lieutenants in the army, went 
and explored this country and wrote very informative reports for 
which we are grateful to them. The transformation of administrator 
into scholar happened then for the British. I do not know if it 1s 
happening anywhere else but it is certainly happening in India. Dr 
Singh himself occupies a middle region between administration 
and scholarship. 

The other welcome feature of this POI project is that the 
descriptions attempt to note the changes that have taken place in 
each of the 4635 communities inhabiting our country. And most 
important of all, not only are the changes covered but the linkages 
between different communities have also been mentioned and 
dealt with. Certain conclusions of the POI project mentioned by Dr 
Singh are important and need to be emphasized. 

The first is the strength of regional identities in every part of 
India, which show themselves in language, material culture, food 
habits, folklore, ritual, local forms of religion, etc. Dr Singh also 
mentions that about 83 percent of the population of India lives 
within the linguistic-cum-political boundaries. The question is how 
long is this going to last. If you look at the urban middle classes, 
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particularly the youth, their dress and food habits, indeed their 
entire lifestyle is changing very fast, thanks to the TV and the 
cinema and the all-pervasive advertising institutions in every part of 
the country. These habits are spreading to other sections of the 
population and to those living in the rural areas. For instance, when 
I did my fieldwork in Rampura in as far back as 1948, there was no 
electricity, no bio-gas from cow-dung; only a few cycles and three or 
four ramshackle buses which plied to Mysore. They were run on 
charcoal gas and I do not remember a single journey which I 
undertook—the distance was only 22 miles—without three or four 
breakdowns. But all this is changing. The richer peasants in 
Rampura have TV. They have concrete buildings planted right in 
the midst of slums. A few have cars, two wheelers, houses in Mysore 
and Mandya and so on. Village youths going to school are in school 
uniform which is very common in Karnataka, while college-going 
youths wear bush-shirts and pants, sometimes jeans and even stone- 
washed jeans. Even women’s dress is undergoing change. We always 
used to see our women clad in sarees. That is still true in rural India 
but cotton sarees are giving way to synthetics and the daughters of 
richer peasants studying in Mysore or Mandya are occasionally to be 
found in salwar kameez with the more avant garde of them in jeans. 
Rampura is getting more and more urbanized with the passage of 
time. Assuming, for purposes of argument, that Rampura is an 
extreme case, it will not be long before the forces of change will 
affect the more interior and less prosperous villages in the same 
measure as they are affecting Rampura today. 

Regional identities are getting stronger but the content of the 
regional identities is changing. To give an extreme example, 72 
MLAs in Karnataka—I am mentioning Karnataka because that is 
the state where I live and which I know best — the other day signed 
a letter to the Chief Minister requesting him to permit the opening 
of English medium schools in the rural areas, presumably in their 
constituencies. There is a ban in Karnataka on the opening of 
English medium schools. It was imposed by the Hegde government 
in the early 1980s and the Government policy is to encourage only 
Kannada medium schools. There are pro-Kannada intellectuals, 
very well-intentioned and able people who told the Chief Minister 
not to allow English medium schools in rural areas. There were 
meetings to this effect. What is happening is that the people want 
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better job opportunities, more chances of mobility for their 
children and so on. The point I am stressing is that the content of 
regional culture is changing. New demands are emerging from 
rural areas. I mean it is upto the people of India, the politicians in 
particular, to decide what to do with these new demands. 

Karnataka has a rich tradition of folk literature and drama which 
is being reinterpreted in films etc. To mention only‘a couple of 
names, Girish Karnad, Ananthamurthy, Poornachandra Tejaswi are 
reinterpreting culture and presenting newer forms to the people of 
the country. New ethnic identities are emerging. This is very 
important. Vokkaligas for instance, is one of our two dominant 
castes, the other dominant caste being Lingayat. The Vokkaligas 
form about 12 percent of the population. (All caste statistics are a 

bit dubious, but I am giving you the dubious statistics) and the 
Lingayat are about 16 percent of the population. New ethnic 
identities are demanding access to education, political power, 
economic resources and so on. But the Vokkaligas who are 
demanding this as a category are different from the Vokkaligas for 
endogamous purposes or for social interdining etc. It is important 
to remember this when stressing their ethnic and political 
formation. One must not forget the other dimension—for marriage 
and other things they are somewhat different. We have different 
ethnic groups in relationships of rivalry, competition and conflict 
with each other in the context of access to resources such as 
education, jobs etc. 

I was very happy with the findings of Dr Singh. He mentions in 
his note that very few of us are not immigrants, every one of us in 
India is an immigrant. If you talk to people about their ancestors 
and so on, they will soon come out with how they came to that 
particular part of Indiafrom another part, maybe from a 
neighbouring district or state and sometimes, more occasionally, 
from distant parts of India. This is a profound clue and I hope this 
will be demonstrated in the volumes that are going to be written. In 
my own Case, for instance, my ancestors were Tamil speakers who 
migrated to princely Mysore in the nineteenth century in search of 
jobs. I think they moved away during a drought or famine. I have no 
doubt in my mind that I am a Kannadiga, a true Kannadiga, and a 
Mysorean. I have spent all my life studying Kannada culture. But in 
a curious way I have enjoyed at the domestic level a composite 
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culture made up of Tamil and Kannada strands. When Alfred 
Kroeber, a great anthropologist, asked me, “What is your mother 
tongue?” I said, “I have two mother tongues, my domestic tongue is 
Tamil and my script language is Kannada”. I identified more with 
Kannada. But even this is a partial truth. To just illustrate the 
complexity of our culture, in the household, amongst siblings we 
spoke Kannada and with our elders we spoke Tamil. So, this gives 
you some idea in a micro situation of the complexity of our culture 
and of how we are able to handle it. But the important thing is that 
this is being managed not only by intellectuals but by the ordinary 
people of our country. | 

These volumes are wonderful and once again I thank everybody 
concerned with their production; but ultimately I hope they will be 
supplemented by intensive studies made by people spending long 
periods of time with the communities concerned, and writing 
intimate personal accounts of their experience. Intensive 
ethnographic studies are at the very heart of anthropology. I want 
to assert this because nowadays under the influence of some theory 
or the other from the west we forget our basic task, which is to 
record the life of our people as truthfully, as honestly, as we can do. 

Ours is a country which is very rich in diversity and there is often 
talk of tolerance of diversity. I think this is not enough. I think we 
should appreciate that our glory lies in our diversity. There is a 
certain amount of homogenization going on, but I have faith that 
this great ancient and resilient culture will survive all the changes, 
and regional identities will remain, ethnic identities will remain and 
a certain amount of uniformity will also remain which will keep 
increasing. 


II 


When I was Dr Ghurye’s research assistant I made two trips, one in 
1942 to what is presently Tamil Nadu and the other in 1943 to what 
is presently Andhra Pradesh. I could not reach one region but had 
to use existing folklore. Dr Ghurye was interested in kinship 
variations on the basis of caste. He had written a book on Indian 
dress. I remember I went to Andhra Gymkhana Club to meet a 
leading lawyer and took an introduction from the most respectable 
lawyer in Vijayawada. I asked one lawyer about the existence of 
particular subgroups. He was enraged and asked, “Are you trying 
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to do what Katherine Mayo has done for India for (what is now) 
Andhra Pradesh?” and chased me out of the club. At that time 
nationalist Indians were really upset at Katherine Mayo’s Mother 
India. Any recording of caste or subcaste was a treacherous activity. 
We have now moved into a situation when people want to record 
the diversities. I think this is a major cultural shift, a cognitive shift 
and should be mentioned somewhere. 

I was told in Baroda that there are no subdivisions among the 
Brahmans. Later I found 80 subdivisions. What I mean is, we have 
to say that we have moved into a stage where we rejoice in our 
diversities. This in no way detracts from the unity of India. In fact 
the unity of India will be better fostered if we accept diversities of 
particular regions, groups etc., and also if people are willing to 
accept diversities. If they can accept different dance styles in 
different parts of the country, why cannot they accept different 
dietary habits? 

One thing about the number of groups. The whole thing might 
fall into place if you use the idea of a segmentary system. Andre 
Beteille has written on caste as a segmentary system. The idea of a 
segmentary system was put forward by Evans-Pritchard, Fortes and 
others in African Political Systems. Since then it has become a key 
concept. The varna system encompasses all the castes in India from 
the grassroots level. Recently, since the days of Louis Dumont’s 
Homo Hterarchicus, varna has also been interpreted as a segmentary 
system. At one end we have Brahman in opposition to Kshatriya 
and the two combined against the Vaishya who represented the 
ordinary people. All the three, i.e. Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaishya 
combined against the Sudra and finally I would go further to say 
that all the four categories combined on the one hand against the 
scheduled castes, i.e. those beyond the pale of varna. Even with 
varna as a segmentary system, the number of groups at the all- 
India level is a tricky thing because in one place you might be 
talking about village level, at another place about a cluster of 
villages and thirdly about taluka level. 

The concept of unity and diversity has become a political cliche. 
We should first of all ask for the acceptance of diversity. And then 
we should say that this unity goes beyond what we have thought, 
for instance, marriage with one’s mother’s brother's daughter. | 
would conversely argue that caste itself is a unity in the sense that 
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we all accept cultural diversity. I accept that a Rajput is a meat eater 
so that you know I am prepared to meet the diversities. I have 
often argued that we are a tolerant society because of the caste 
system. At the ideological level there are umpteen statements to 
make, even Gita says not to convert a man, to respect his religion. 
The other day I was reading Gita and was surprised to find this 
astonishing acceptance of diversity. What I feel is that we accept 
diversities but at the same time our unity goes beyond the 
conventional understanding as found in the case of practice of 
consanguineous marriages outside the south of the Vindhyas. I 
think this occurs all along the tribal belt and that shows the 
commonness between the tribals and the so called upper castes. 

I find that the British classified the tribals as animists in contrast 
to Hindus and I find this very unfair anthropologically. Most 
Brahmans at a moment of crisis go to a witch doctor or any kind of 
a black magic practitioner. On the other hand, if you go to a tribal 
area, for instance, Narmada Project in Gujarat, which is 
undertaken by all kinds of people you will find a spreading of so 
called upper-caste cultural ideas all around the tribal belt on either 
side of Narmada. Long ago Marcel Mauss, a great Sanskritist and 
anthropologist, criticized W.H.R. Rivers for his classic monograph 
on Toda saying that Rivers forgot that the Todas were Hindus 
because he had found out from secondary sources that Todas were 
visiting the temple at Nanjangud in Mysore district as one of their 
shrines. This ties in with POI’s interaction pattern. We have 4000 
or so communities but they are not in isolation, they are in 
interaction historically. 

I think the whole concept of regional cultural unity is like the. 
Russian doll, one within the other. As you come lower down, the 
number of traits in common increases and as you go higher up the 
number of trait differences increases. But within the lowest unit, 
there is horizontal diversity. Any concept is a combination of both 
vertical and horizontal unities. If you take Haryans, for instance, 
because of their occupation and so on, they have commonness 
with other Harijans in the state, as do the Brahmans because of 
their priestly occupation. But India comprises both horizontal 
unities based on caste and vertical unities based on region, 
language, religion, sect and so on. There is an excellent paper by 
Gough, published in American Anthropologist, about the concept of 
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lineage, on Tamil Brahman kinship. She has made an excellent 
contrast between kinship systems of Tamil Brahmans and kinship 
system of the Scheduled Castes of Tamil Nadu. In most parts of 
India, among the very poor and the so-called lower groups, you do 
not find a lineage pattern in the kinship system. To have a lineage 
system, you require land, higher economic activity, a political office 
whether it is village headmanship in an important revenue village 
or priesthood in a temple. Where you have poverty, kinship 
relations are spread in all directions, mother’s, father’s etc. It is 
very functional because widespread kinship is your insurance 
against crisis situations. When catastrophe strikes this is the group 
to which one goes for support and so on. 

One thing about the traditional occupations is that in south 
India all landowners from Brahmans to artisans had moneylending 
as a supplementary occupation. Agriculture is common to some 
extent for many castes. The shepherds also prepared blankets. | 
think it is a myth about the caste system that every caste has a 
particular occupation. This is not so. Occupations are common to 
many castes. There is an excellent book by an English coffee 
planter in Chikmagalur, a very observant planter, wherein he 
remarks on the trading skills of peasants of that part of Karnataka. 
He describes how when the peasants come to weekly markets, their 
trading skills are sharpened. The change that occurs in the area is 
that the number of landowners goes down in spite of land reforms. 
More and more people fall back on land in order to sustain a 
living. | 


It 


The People of India project reminded me of Human Relations 
Area Files, a project started by Yale University at the beginning of 
World War II. I think it got funds for strategic reasons and it was 
regarded as great. The project was important to the Americans 
who were fighting global wars with the Allies. It was entirely based 
on published literature, and I remember that in the 40s when I was 
in Oxford, there were a lot of criticisms. It was based on materials 
supplied by itinerant travellers, missionaries and administrators. It 
was found very difficult to evaluate these data and it was found that 
some were reliable and some were not. I think the HRA files were 
sold to various anthropological and other departments and 
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became a major source of data for information on the peoples of 
the world, whether they were Africans, Latin Americans or Indians. 
Now we have an enormous amount of data and I think it will be 
very useful to scholars, administrators and other voluntary 
agencies, not only to the people of India, but to the people all over 
the world. 

Intensive studies of individual tribes are very important and I 
think ASI will always help scholars in studying tribal society in 
different parts of the country. We should not leave the study of 
Nadars of Tamil Nadu or Patidars of Gujarat to foreign scholars. 
We should study them ourselves. This is very very necessary, 
particularly because their intellectual and political perspectives are 
different from our own. I also see the necessity for regional studies, 
that is, minorities, Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes and 
gender studies done not by men, but by women. There is need for 
recruitment of women in Anthropological Survey of India(ASI), 
University Grants Commission, Universities and Tribal Research 
Institutions and so on. We have our academic areas of kinship, 
social organizations, religion, economy, polity and so on. In all 
these, there should be an emphasis on change and development. 
Indian society is undergoing a revolution and villages, towns, slums 
etc., are our laboratories and we should study them not in the 
natural sense but in a different sense because the observer 
observes in a different sense in the social sciences. There have also 
been changes in the development of anthropological theories and 
we should always keep abreast of theoretical developments in 
structuralism, etc. There is also a danger of slavish acceptance of 
every new fashion. In America every subject changes every six 
months. The only way to protect ourselves from these dangers is to 
be rooted deep in empirical studies and fieldwork. 

I would like to emphasize this fieldwork situation with our 
anthropologists and sociologists. Anthropology and sociology are 
also important in monitoring and watching economic and social 
development and in seeing that it takes the right direction. 


IV 


In a sense what we are doing today is rehearsing an earlier stage of 
conflict in the development of socio-cultural anthropology. As I 
told you earlier, when I joined Dr Ghurye in Bombay in 1936, the 
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prevailing theoretical thrust in India at that moment was the 
tracing of the distribution of individual cultural traits by one 
particular group of anthropologists in Britain, not only in one 
country but the world over. In fact there was first a kind of 
rejection of this idea of the distribution of traits. W.H.R. Rivers, 
Boas, and physical anthropologists were trying to trace the 
distribution of traits and the anatomists who analysed the skulls in 
Egypt i.e., Elliot Smith, came to the conclusion that Egypt was the 
source of all innovations and cultural traits which spread from 
Egypt all over the world. Ghurye at that time was trying to trace the 
similarity of cultural traits between Egypt and India. And the most 
sober phase came along in the trait distribution studies. I think the 
present exercise may be regarded as such. Let us trace cultural 
traits within what for operational purpose we define as broad 
cultural areas. I think one of the leading exponents of this method 
was Clark Wissler who wrote a book on the distribution of cultural 
traits among the American Indian tribes. It was against this 
diffusionist school that functionalists rebelled and both 
Malinowaski in his fieldwork and Radcliffe-Brown in theory, said 
traits by themselves do not mean much but their importance lies in 
the way they are organized, the way they are configurated. That is 
what we should look for. So came the revolution of the holistic 
approach in anthropology. It is only one of the revolutions in 
which you take the community and look at cultural traits in 
relation to each other. The functionalists rejected the atomistic 
approach of the cultural trait method and said the inter- 
relationship between traits is the heart of the matter. So the 
functionalist revolution came in and it went further. 

One point which I would like to emphasize is that the 
integration of the traits, within a small local community, is a very 
important thing. Then we come to other things, the meaning of 
these institutions. They may be different from area to area and 
community to community. At the deeper level of fieldwork, 
meanings are linked to each other to produce new meanings. 
Then comes the question of values. Some may share a greater 
number of traits, but their values and their loyalties are different. 
We should take this exercise not as an end in itself, but as being 
supplemented by intensive holistic studies. We look to macro 
studies for perspective and to micro studies for insights into 
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relationships, values, etc., and the two are in a dialectical 
relationship. And this is where my sympathies with Dr Singh lie. 
When we want to write a book on the country, though we all know 
it is superficial, we use Thurston, Enthoven, Ananthakrishna Iyer, 
Hussain Ali, Crooke and so on. These are necessary. We do get 
some ideas but we are not satisfied with them. Let the ASI and 
universities take up studies on individual communities, villages, 
clusters of villages and so on. In one sense they are opposites, but 
in a deeper sense they are also supplementary and I would like to 
emphasize the need for both macro and micro studies. This is the 
kind of exercise Dr Singh undertook in 1985 and I think this is 
perhaps the only approach he could take when the whole country 
had to be covered. 

I now come to the whole question of similarities in this country. 
Time and again I have been impressed by the fact that this is a 
country in which people have travelled historically for various 
reasons like floods, famines, epidemics etc., at one level, which led 
to a constant movement of people into neighbouring areas, and 
then there are the all-important pilgrimages in which people carry 
traits and borrow traits from great Hindu cultural centres whether 
it is Banaras, Ajmer, or Madurai. The other thing is, prior to British 
rule, the centres of political power, chiefdoms, kingdoms etc., 
operated as cultural barriers. But even here there was welcome for 
a specialist class, priest, etc., which also helped the spread of 
cultural traits across the regions. This predilection of the people 
for travel, for short distances as well as long distances is marked. 
The Patnulkaran of Tamil Nadu, a weaver community, for instance, 
still speak Saurashtraian and some of their customs cannot be 
understood without reference to Saurashtra. I am only mentioning 
Devangas or weavers from Telugu country. We must remember that 
there has been this migration in historical times, and the British 
rule was a radical departure in the sense that it opened up the 
cultural frontiers by the introduction of Pax Britannica. This was 
strikingly brought home to me when I was looking at some data on 
Kerala. In fact when I was on a visit to a friend’s house, the Dhobi, 
i.e., the Vannar woman, told me that if she crossed the river Kallai, 
she would get polluted. This was a kind of political enclave: if you 
cross this énclave you will be polluted. There are two kinds of 
forces here, one is localization of forces, the other travel, 
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pilgrimage etc., making for antilocalization of forces. So we should 
not be surprised about traits being widespread, in fact we should 
expect this. 

Another point is extremely valid. We should make some 
distinction between perceptions and institutions i.e., actual 
behavioural items, such as monogamy, etc. Monogamy as an ideal 
is interesting. Monogamy is all right, but even thirty or forty years 
ago, for rich landowners, it was recognized as a mark of their 
power and status, to have a mistress. Another point is 
vegetarianism. Only 20 percent of the communities in the country 
are vegetarians, according to your figures. Even among non- 
vegetarians, some take meat only on festive occasions. There are 
certain other things. For instance, the Vaddars, who were until 
recently a migratory group, regularly eat meat during harvest tme. 
They would dig into ratholes and eat rat meat. If you ask them 
whether they eat rat, they will say no, because terminologically the 
word for field rat (todu) is different from that of the domestic rat 
(ili). They distinguish between the domestic rat and the field rat. If 
you are studying vegetarianism and non-vegetarianism in depth, 
you have to go into all these things. 

I stress the importance of supplementing micro studies with 
intensive holistic studies to get indepth insight into these matters, 
by individual anthropologists, or a team of anthropologists. 
Nowadays a husband and wife team is very necessary, because we 
tend to ignore the gender dimension. We need women 
anthropologists who can bring different perceptions to our 
observations. | 


V 


Rarely has a project as important as this from the national point of 
view and from the scholarly point of view been pursued with such 
determination, vigour, attention and speed; and I must 
congratulate Dr Singh, his colleagues and collaborators, all the 
staff of the Survey and the people who collaborated from outside, 
and also the supportive staff who contributed in a big way, like the 
typists and the computer people; everybody pitched in to make this 
effort a success. I congratulate everybody involved in this 
magnificent enterprise. 

For the last seven years Dr Singh has been working with all his 
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energy, zeal, dedication and above all his love and concern for the 
people of India and that is why I could not say no when he asked 
me to take up the chair on this occasion and inaugurate this 
workshop. My only hope is that this project will have his guidance 
till at least the basic structure is completed. 

Despite all the shortcomings, and the given resources of ASI, Dr 
Singh could complete this gigantic task and I am all praise for him. 
He could do this because not only is he an anthropologist but also 
a high level administratur. He has done a marvellous job which will 
go down in the history of Indian anthropology. Let me 
congratulate him again. I hope he will complete the remaining 
task. Those of us who have read Dr Singh's work on tribes of Bihar 
are grateful to him for the contributions he has made and this 
great enterprise of his has placed all of us further in his debt. | 
would like to thank him on behalf of all scholars. 


[Based on the four addresses delivered at POI workshops by Prof. M.N. 
Snnivas on 1 October 1990 in Delhi, 13 July 1991 at Center for Ecological 
Sciences, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 3 and 6 March 1992 al 
Institute of Social and Economic Change, Bangalore]. 


INTRODUCTION 


Those of us who have spent a good part of our lives in the service 
of, and studying, the people, have often felt the need for an 
ethnographic information system covering all the communites of 
India. One reason why such a system could not develop earlier was 
that we were scared of our diversities. As Jawaharlal Nehru said, 
diversities had been underestimated in the course of the freedom 
struggle, though not entirely. The partition of the country and the 
bloody aftermath traumatized our leadership and wounded our 
psyche. Gradually our diversities surfaced. In the 1970s we started 
to speak more of the plural, multi-religious, and multi-ethnic 
society of ours as we were confronted with ground realities. In the 
80s the diversities were in full hloom. The Festivals of India and 
Apna Utsavs brought home to us the richness of our cultural 
pluralism. The electronic media carried this process further. A 
stage has now been reached when we rejoice in our diversities and 
even celebrate them. There is an increasing realization that 
without diversities we would not have survived. Our communities 
have also been interacting continuously throughout the 
development of our composite culture and heritage. 

The period from 1980-85 saw a new dynamism in cultural policy 
and formed the background of new thinking in the field of 
anthropological research. The policy resolution on the 
Anthropological Survey of Inda (ASI) which had confined itself to 
tribal studies— the people of India were nobody’s responsibility as 
we discovered during the Festivals of India—was revised in 1985 
and committed this organization to the survey of the human 
surface of India. The ASI has been reorganized to be the 
repository of information on all people of India. 

The People of India project(POI) was launched by the ASI on 
2 October 1985. As there existed a vast information gap about a 
very large number of communities of India, and/or the 
information that existed on them was scanty and needed to be 
updated, the objective of the project was to generate a brief, 
descriptive anthropological profile of all communities of India, the 
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impact on them of change and the development process, and the 
linkages that bring them together. Unlike the surveys in the 
colonial period which covered British India and a few princely 
states, the project covered the whole country, bringing within its 
purview parts of the country that had not been ethnographically 
surveyed earlier or where the survey had been done in a 
perfunctory way. Each state and union territory was treated as a 
unit of the study. It was decided to start with the investigation of 
the least known communities and then move on to the field study 
of the lesser known and better known ones. The Survey received 
ample cooperation, particularly from the welfare and backward 
classes departments of the state governments, local officers of the 
Census of India, tribal research institutes, university departments 
of anthropology, other departments of local universities etc. Local 
scholars participated enthusiastically in the project and in the 
discussions at seminars held by the ASI. 

The progress in the investigation and coverage of communities 
from 2 October 1985 to 31 March 1992 was most encouraging. It 
was possible to identify, locate and study 4635 communities in all 
states and union territories of India, out of the 6748 communities © 
listed initially. At an early stage of the project, in March 1985, it was 
decided to transfer the data to computer, and to develop what is 
probably the first software in the country — and one of the first in 
the world — in ethnography, in close collaboration with the 
National Informatics Centre. 

The operations (which have been discussed at length in the 
following chapters and may briefly be recapitulated here) were on 
an enormous scale. The descriptive data is now available in about 
120 typed manuscript volumes and 357 diskettes. As many as 500 
scholars participated in this project. About 100 workshops or 
rounds of discussion were held in all states/union territories, in 
which about 3000 scholars participated. The investigators spent 
26510 days in the field. The scholars interviewed a large number of 
people of whom the key informants were 24951. Of the informants 
4981 were women. Interviews were conducted in 4592 villages, 
mostly multi-ccommunity villages and towns spread over most of the 
districts of India, and in 91 eco-cultural zones. It was a 
participatory project, the biggest of its kind in the ASI. 

The most heart-warming experiences in the field related to the 
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interest, involvement and expectations voiced by the people who 
were the subject of study. They participated in their own study and 
extended their hospitality and cooperation to the investigators. 
They were keen to know the results of the study and some of them 
even visited the regional centres to see the accounts written of 
them. A few of them wanted investigators to stay on in the field to 
do a full-length monograph on them. There was vigorous 
interaction among scholars at all levels reflected in the stream of 
circulars issued, 43 of them in all. 

The release of the descriptive material on 1 October 1990 and 
of the quantitative analyses in December 1991 were two important 
landmarks in the project.The preliminary analysis of the data was 
discussed by experts at the last workshop on the project held at the 
Institute for Social and Economic Change in Bangalore, which was 
inaugurated by Prof. M.N. Srinivas. We benefited from the 
comments and suggestions offered by the scholars, particularly 
Prof. T.N. Madan, Shri T.R. Satishchandra, Prof. Ghanshyam Shah, 
Dr Niranjan Joshi, Prof. K.C. Malhotra, Prof. E. Annamalai, Prof. V. 
Subramanium and Prof. Madhav Gadgil, some of which have been 
suitably incorporated in.this volume. 

According to the schedule of publications the 41-volume series 
generated under the POI is being published in two parts. The first 
consists of the nine-volume national series which contains an 
abstract of the material on all communities spread across the 
length and breadth of the country, and the analyses of the data 
which have been strengthened by the addition of information from 
the Census and other secondary sources. The national series 
includes two volumes on Scheduled Castes (SC) and Scheduled 
Tribes (ST) prepared as part of the celebration of Dr B.R. 
Ambedkar’s birth centenary. The State and Union Territory series 
will comprise 32 volumes. The volumes for bigger states have 2 to 4 
parts. In all, 72 volumes are thus expected to be published over the 
next few years. The present volume is being published only as an 
introduction, giving an outline of the material to follow. 

The late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was responsible for 
creating the infrastructure for this project. She used to say that if 
she had not been the Prime Minister of the country, she would 
have liked to be an anthropologist! She said this not only to boost 
the morale of the anthropologists ( which is not very high! ) but 
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also to underline the profound concern of anthropology for 
people. Two of her observations on anthropology may be recalled 
in this connection. 
I am deeply interested in so many things. . . 1 like books, and 
I like people. I think my interest in politics is because I like 
people. But I am interested in things like anthropology, in 
the conservation of nature, in art, in music. I just do not 
know, I am interested in life, and all that is part of life. You 
cannot really cut off any part of it. (An excerpt from an 
tnteruiew to Dr Gisela Bonn). 
. .. I would have liked to do research in history or, perhaps, 
in anthropology for that interests me even more than history. 
I have always been interested in the life of the tribal people, 
in their folk art and their folk music. (An excerpt from an 
tnterview lo Khwaja Ahmad Abbas) 


The ASI has, since 28 May 1988, collaborated with the National 
Informatics Centre in evolving a software in ethnography and in 
computerizing our data and analysing them. But for their 
unstinted support it would not have been possible for us to 
complete the computerization of this massive data in such a short 
time. Over the last one year, the univariate and multivariate 
analyses of the data has been undertaken in collaboration with the 
Centre for Ecological Sciences (CES), Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore and its team led by Prof. Madhav Gadgil, Dr Niranjan 
Joshi, Shri Janardhan Pillai and his colleagues. We thank them. I 
would like to thank the members of the core group involved in the 
preparation of this volume. They are Dr R.S. Mann, Dr Gopal 
Krishan, Dr A.V. Arakeri, Shri K. Ravi, Dr S. Manoharan, Dr Vinod 
Kaul, Shri Sumit Ghoshal, Ratna Dhar, Dr S.M. Sirajuddin, Shri 
Suresh Patil, Shri Sudesh Kumar and Shri Radhey Shyam. 
Dr Biman Dasgupta, Dr N.K. Das, Dr G.M. Trivedi, Dr G.C. Ghosh, 
Dr B.N. Sarkar, and Shri Ashok Mukherjee assisted me at the head 
office. I am grateful to the Indian Map Service, Jodhpur, who is 
doing the atlas, for making available three maps for this volume. 

The team of 500 scholars including our young boys and girls 
who have worked on this project over the last seven years have 
been exposed to the people of India. This in itself has been for 
most of us a Bharat darshan in the true sense of the word. For us, 
working on the project has been a deeply moving experience. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND 
METHODOLOGY 


The country that lies north of the ocean, and south of the snowy 
mountains, is called Bharata, for there dwelt the descendants of 
Bharata. It is nine thousand leagues in extent, and is the land of 
works, in consequence of which men go to heaven, or obtain 
emancipation. 

Vishnu Purana, Chapter 3. 


Dhanya dhanya Kalikal 
Dhanya Mar tanu bhal 
Dhanya dhanya Bharatvarishe 


Glory to be born in Kali Age 
Glory to be born as man 
Glory to be born in Bharat land 
Shankardeva, Assam, (1499 -1568 AD) 


Himavant in the North, 

Kumari in the South 

The two big seas 

To the East and the West. 
Subramania Bharati 


BACKGROUND 


There are two dimensions to the perception of a people, one its 
perception by others and the other its perception of itself. The 
people living across the Sindhu were identified as the Hindu who 
defined themselves as belonging to the land that lay south of the 
Himalayas bounded by seas, called Bharat or Hindustan. As the 
people became self-aware, they identified their constituents from 
very early days, by territory, craft or occupation, jati or varna and 
even religion. Gradually both perceptions by people and those of 
“others” converged. From the 4th century A.D. the concept of 
Bharat as we understand it emerged, with her diversities, and a 
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vibrant sense of cultural unity. 

The medieval chronicles contain interesting accounts of what 
we call a dominant community today, of landowning communities 
and groups of artisans, ferest-dwelling communities and so on !. 
However it was during the colonial period that surveys were taken 
up systematically of the communities which were listed from 1806 
onwards for economic and administrative reasons. This period 
could be divided into two phases. The first phase extended from 
the establishment of the East India Company to the First War of 
Independence (1857) when information was generated about 
trade, economy and crafts in which various communities were 
engaged, with which the Company’s administration came into 
contact. After the establishment of the Raj from 1857 onwards, in 
the second phase, an intensive investigation of castes started 2. 
Even in this two subphases could be discerned: the first extended 
from the 1850s to 1870s when the investigation of the castes/tribes 
was influenced by the orientalist’s perception of communities in 
India in terms of tribes and their effort to regroup them within 
varna hierarchy. The distinction between tribe and caste was not 
understood until 1901, and descriptions of the communities by 
latterday standards were superfical. However, it was around the 
mid-1880s, in the second subphase, that serious ethnographic 
investigation was undertaken. Exactly one hundred years ago, in 
1885, three ethnographers, C.J. Ibbetson, John C. Nesfield and 
H.H. Risley, met in Bombay to discuss and finalize a 27-point 
format of what later turned out to be the first ethnographic survey 
of India. The items listed in this format derived from the colonial 
ethnographers’ concern— almost obsession— with caste and its 
peculiarities, such as exogamous and endogamous divisions, limits 
of marriage, history, sexual license before marriage and 
prostitution, law of inheritance, local religion, life-cycle ceremony, 
occupation, commensal norms regarding food and so on. The 
information was to be meticulously collected and the informants 
were identified in terms of residence, caste, subcaste and status 
(offical or social) based on a firsthand enquiry. The Ethnographic 
Survey of India (1905-9) was a short-lived affair. However, the ball 
was set rolling. At first the focus seemed to be on the surveys of the 
regions comprising the provinces of British India such as Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and the North-Western provinces. Later some of 
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the princely states (mostly in the south) such as Travancore, 
Cochin, Mysore and Hyderabad also took up the survey. The 
princely states of the north did not appear to be much enthused 
about an ethnographic survey, and this is one of the reasons why 
ethnography was weak if not non-existent in Rajasthan, Kashmir 
valley, parts of central India and Orissa. This subphase of 
ethnographic survey which started in 1885 continued upto the 
1930s, almost concurrently with the Census operations. 

The age of descriptive ethnography came to an end with the 
onset of the “critical” phase of Indian anthropology, as the focus of 
research shifted to micro-level studies including the writing of 
monographs on tribes and castes, in the best traditions of the 
structural-functionalist school of anthropology, which provided a 
holistic perspective. What was gained in consequence was an in- 
depth view rather than an overview of the communities. After 
almost 40 years of intensive research which also generated and 
discarded many a model, it is now realized that while our insight 
has deepened, our knowledge of the people as a whole and at 
macro level has not actually grown. In order to understand a 
society of such complexity and of such continental proportions as 
ours what is required is not only a series of monographic studies 
but also surveys simultaneously undertaken so that both insight 
and perspective could be combined to yield a meaningful study of 
our people. It was also discovered that a large number of 
communities including the tribals had not been studied and that 
such knowledge as we have, stored away in ethnographic accounts, 
which remain to date irreplaceable as sources of information, 
needed to be updated. Thus information has to be continually 
generated about all communities particularly about communities 
that have not been studied at all. 

As the new project was conceptualized and later designed to 
bridge this information gap, two problems emerged. The first was 
whether such a community-wise study did not offend Article-15 of 
the Fundamental Rights of the Constitution of India which forbade 
discrimination between citizens on grounds of religion, age, caste, 
sex etc. In accordance with the policy to discourage community 
distinction based on caste, the Census of India 1951 departed from 
the traditional recording of race or caste except in the matter of 
the SC/ST. So strong has been the bias against such enumeration 
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that even the national gazetteer which describes the physical 
characteristics of the people of India does not deal with the 
ethnography of castes, the “official” pursuit of which appears to 
have been discarded or at least reached a dead end. The accounts 
of various communities have been only reproduced from the 
ethnographic survey in district gazetteers including the recent 
series, except in Gujarat where new ethnograpbic material has 
been generated. It is also true of the encyclopaedias written or 
being written in Kannada and Marathi. 

The Constitution of India speaks of the people of India. One of 
the Fundamental Duties laid down in the Constitution is to 
promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst 
all the people of India, transcending religious,linguistic and 
regional or sectional diversities; and to value and preserve the rich 
heritage of our composite culture. The Constitution also 
recognizes five social categories, namely: (i) the Scheduled Tribes 
(11) the Scheduled Castes (111) socially and educationally backward 
classes and other weaker sections (iv) minorities, linguistic and 
religious, and Anglo-Indians. The state governments have drawn 
up the lists of socially and educationally backward classes. These 
five categories account for nearly 80 percent of the communities of 
India. Article 15A speaks of all people of India. Therefore, taking 
up the study of all the people of India is not inconsistent with any 
provision of the Constitution, nor is it particularly inconsistent with 
Article 15 of the Constitution. In fact no discrimination is involved 
in the study of all communities. 

There has been a great deal of interaction between the Census 
of India and the ASI,but there has been no similarity in the 
operations conducted by the two organizations. On the face of it, 
there is a difference in the methodology of enumeration 
undertaken by the Census of India and that of the study of such 
communities by the ASI or other organizations or by scholars.The 
Census counts heads and generates data in terms of demographic, 
socio-economic, linguistic and religious parameters. The Census of 
1931 which was the most comprehensive of all censuses of India 
fully covered for the first time the primitive tribes and the exterior 
castes known as ST and SC respectively. Formulation of a new 
policy by the Census in 1951 no doubt marked a departure from 
the traditional recording of race, tribes or caste, a task which was 
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becoming unmanageable even during the last years of the colonial 
period, and restricted the enumeration to the SC, ST and Anglo- 
Indians only. The Census in recent years, however, has also taken 
up the enumeration of religious minorities in socio-demographic 
terms. The Census policy has no implication for the ASI, which has 
been studying all people of India, not only in terms of physical 
anthropology, but also in terms of social studies of the 
communities other than the SC and ST. The Census organization 
does not survey the human surface of the country in the same way 
as the ASI does. The policy resolution adopted on 1 December 
1970 stated that the ASI would continue its original commitment 
to uninterrupted researches and surveys in social, cultural and 
physical anthropology throughout the country,and would 
emphasize “applied aspects” which have “contemporary relevance 
and national significance”. In accordance with these objectives the 
ASI has been conducting an anthropological study of all people of 
India. The anthropometric survey, which has been completed, and 
the All-India Bio-Anthropological Survey (AIBAS) generated 
material for communities other than the ST and the SC. Social 
anthropologists of the ASI have also been studying communities 
other than the ST and SC. The projects on the weaker sections, 
border areas and material traits and culture area survey are 
instances in point. The policy resolution revised in 1985 commits 
the Survey more explicitly to the anthropological study of all 
people of India and to the survey of its population. The ASI has 
developed the necessary infrastructure and competence to 
undertake this task, which it has already performed in carrying out 
a number of projects relating to physical and social anthropology. 
Another question to be considered is whether descriptive 
ethnography is out of date. Descriptive ethnography is still 
immensely relevant not only to the current situation but also to the 
future. Communities have to be studied continually as they are 
profoundly affected by the processes of change. Their perceptions 
of themselves also change. Even from the point of view of coverage 
none of the ethnographic surveys of either British or Princely 
India covered all communities in all regions. Both in the Census 
and the ethnographic survey there was a cut-off point for 
enumeration and survey, and communities below a certain 
population level did not qualify for either. It seems to us that we 
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have been able to study through monographs barely 25 percent of 
our communities. The ASI has produced 164 tribal studies (1984). 
Less than 50 percent of STs have been studied and the study of the 
SCs in monographs has not gone beyond that of the Chamars and 
a few others. There remain a large number of economically and 
socially backward classes about whom not a scrap of information, 
much less up-to-date information exists. Between the so-called 
“advanced” communities and the minorities the latter appear to 
~ have been better studied. The “advanced” communities recently 
studied are Marwaris, Kayastha and Brahmans. Contrary to general 
impressions the ethnographic surveys of different regions of the 
country did not cover all communities. To give an example: E. 
Thurston in his monumental seven-volume work on southern India 
covers about 529 communities and refers to large numbers of 
subcastes (28), clans (494) subdivisions (519), titles (153) and 
synonyms. According to our own list for the south there are 1200 
communities (excluding subdivisions etc.), which means that many 
of them had remained unstudied. 

Thus today there is little information about a very large number 
of communities. H.H. Risley (1915) in his book on the people of 
India, which was posthumously published presents a collection of 
his papers, not an account of all people of India. In fact there has 
been no composite study of all communities of India. What lends 
urgency to the task of studying communities 1s the rapid pace of 
change, change of identities, migration of people on a large scale 
since partition and afterwards in search of land, job, business, a 
new home. 

It will also be appropriate at this stage to discuss the background 
in the ASI against which the project was taken up. As an 
organization the ASI devoted its earlier years to the study of the 
tribes. They were studied by anthropologists and other scholars who 
were sent out with expeditions to difficult and unexplored areas 
from time to time. However, large-scale surveys were launched in 
the early 1960s. The most important of them was the survey of 
material traits published later as probably the best-known book of 
the Survey: The Peasant Life in India. A parallel project in physical 
anthropology was taken up on the anthropometric traits of Indian 
populations cutting across regions and communities. In the mid- 
1970s a number of all-India projects were undertaken on weaker 
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sections, tribal movements, tribal customary laws, tribal economies, 
tribal education, an all-India bio-anthropological survey, and a 
survey of about ten linguistic traits across language families. At the. 
same time we started retrieving our data on occupational change 
collected in the early 1960s which highlighted the processes of 
change before the green revolution occurred. We also retrieved 
the data collected under physiometric surveys, and thus moved by 
mid-1985 towards generating a composite bio-cultural profile of 
the people of India. 


THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The matter of the coverage apart, there were difficulties in 
establishing the conceptual framework of such a study. A 
distinction is made these days between society and state or 
citizenry and nationality. We are concerned with a broad definition 
of community. A community is marked by territoriality, the “we” 
feeling and a partial social system. There are many types of 
communities, backward and forward, rural and urban, regional 
and national, and so on. In this project we are concerned with the 
community as generally studied in ethnography which is marked 
by endogamy, occupation and perception.The old ethnographic 
surveys were concerned with exploring caste and its subdivisions. 
In fact, the ethnographers seemed to take a peculiar delight in 
describing the divisions and subdivisions, clans, titles, and 
synonyms rather than the structural aspect of caste or its 
ideological base as it existed at that point of time. Some of them 
gave greater importance and larger space to the description of 
clans or subcastes which formed an endogamous unit. For them 
this was more important than to identify larger formations such as 
caste-clusters or wider networks. At the tognitive level castes 
considered themselves degraded either by pollution of food or 
touch or by marriage which led to the formationof the category of 
varnashankar, the notion of which orientalistethnographers like 
Risley tried assiduously to locate or foiston some communities. 
The first problem concerned the definition of this type of 
community in an all-India framework. It required a level of 
conceptualization that could subsume caste, non-caste structures, 
the minorities and those who stood outside the varna-jati 
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framework. First, jati is not an all-India word for caste; there is also 
the word kulam or samudaya. While caste or caste-like strutureés are 
shared by a large number of communities, there are a few 
communities which both ideologically and in practice deny 
following caste norms. Caste has weakened to some extent in 
recent years in terms of its adherence to hereditary occupation 
and norms of purity and pollution. It has also acquired new 
strength in a political sense as a constituency and as a vote bank. In 
fact it is acquiring the characteristics of a community as it sheds 
some of its traditional features. Therefore the word community or 
samudaya (as it is called in some states like Kerala) could be a 
more appropriate concept for an all-India reference than caste 
with its various local names. Scholars also told us that jati is 
inadequate as a concept. They expressed their support for the 
term community (samudaya) which was less “offensive” and sounds 
more meaningful and befitting than jati. The community is also a 
larger social entity; jati is a closed structure, endogamous and 
placed in a hierarchy within the parameters of purity and 
pollution. In fact the triangle of endogamy, hierarchy and 
pollution norms is breaking down, as mentioned above. For 
operational purposes the community, therefore, is considered the 
appropriate term, which could relate to caste, tribal and other non- 
caste-like categories. 

The question of the relationship of castes and tribes with their 
segments needs to be discussed. A jati is an endogamous division, 
and a tribe or caste is a cluster of such divisions. Since 
ethnographic surveys were conducted, subcastes or subtribes. have 
tended to merge with the larger caste or the tribe and many of 
them have ceased to be an endogamous units in a few parts of the 
country. In fact, the merger of the divisions with the main body 
appears to have reinforced the community character of the latter. 

A community, like an individual, sees its identity at multiple 
levels in time and space. Thus at the local level it may identify itself 
in its ambience in one way. At the regional or national level it may 
discover its affinity with a larger community and may describe itself 
as a part of it. It may also perceive itself as part of a transnational 
identity. It may be a part of a generic category, which sometimes is 
manipulated for political purposes to secure benefits. Perception 
varies. The insiders look more at commonalities, the outsiders tend 
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to take note of the differences. A person is identified by outsiders 
as belonging to a particular community, but he identifies himself 
with the segment to which he belongs within his community. In the 
same way a national of a country is known by the country to which 
he belongs. 

A community or a caste is not a static entity, part of unchanging 
India. A community is a dynamic category, continually redefining 
itself, its relationship with other communities and its relationships 
with its social and physical environment. Historians have reported 
that castes and communities have been in a state of flux over time. 
The Rajputs emerged as a cluster of ruling lineages in large parts 
of north India in the medieval period. They were earlier reported 
as cavalrymen, soldiers or as “rajputra”. The Jats were nomads and 
camel-herders before they settled down as cultivators. As they 
founded states and acquired political power, they moved up the 
social ladder. It is a universal experience that as a community 
prospers, the level of its aspirations rise, and it seeks a higher place 
for itself in the social hierarchy. 

There is also today the countervailing process whereby a 
community, attracted by the facilities exended to the SC or the ST, 
twists ethnographic accounts in its endeavour to identify itself with 
either of the constitutional categories. About a thousand of such 
claims are pending for settlement in the courts all over the 
country. This process has been described by some social scientists 
as that of “de-sanskritization”. A closer look at it, however, suggests 
that while such communities are prepared to seek economjc 
benefits they are not willing to give up their high ritual status or 
the cultural advantage that Sanskntization denotes. 

The first circular issued on 5 June 1985 set out the parameters 
of the project as follows, 

This will be a project on the People of India by the people of 

India. We will set out to describe how our communities look 

at themselves in time, at their history, and at the changes in 

many departments of their life, particularly those which have 

taken place since Independence. We will also like to identify 
various elements of unity in diversity and linkages with one 
another as perceived by our people. We will study all 
communities of India regardless of such labels as tribe or 
caste, “backward classes” or “forward communities”, just as 
they identify themselves. In the process we will check upon 
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and update the information available in ethnographic 
surveys conducted in various parts of the country. We. will 
also use in this connection the information available in the 
gazetteers which have been updated and republished by state 
governments, the Census monographs, the An.S.I's tribal 


compendium etc. 
There were variations in the nomenclature and spelling of a 


community in ethnographic accounts, and in the lists prepared by 
the Central and State Governments of the ST, SC and Backward 
Classes, and even in contemporary usage. Therefore the lists 
prepared by us were compared with those of ethnographic 
accounts, Census reports, etc. While we tried to evolve a standard 
spelling of a community, we also mentioned other spellings in use 
in the past, which are in use now in order to maintain a measure of 
uniformity and continuity in our studies. As our circular said, 
It is likely that there may be one or two communities having 
the same spelling of their nomenclature. In such cases they 
should be separately described, and the difference in the 
social practices of the communities bearing the same name 
may be noted. There are instances when the same 
community has been notified as a Scheduled Tribe in some 
states, as a Scheduled Caste in others and as Backward 
Classes in still others. For example, the Munda and Oraon 
are Scheduled Tribes in the eastern states while they are 
backward classes in Maharashtra, Manipur, Karnataka and 
Assam. There are also some instances when the same 
community have been declared to be Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes in different areas of 
the same state. 


A community was the unit of our study. In ethnographic 
literaturg, it was not so much the community, as the endogamous 
division identified as jati which formed the basis of identification. 
One reason for this could be, as mentioned earlier, that the 
ethnographers were interested in the constituents of a caste or jati 
and its ramifications, and the principle of endogamy appeared to 
them to constitute the basis of such formations. They would even 
go down to the level of a clan. A result of the ethnographers’ 
approach to caste was the inflation in the number of jatis/upjatis 
(it was 4000-6000 in one or two provinces alone), which presented 
a highly diversified and sometimes confused picture of the social 
situation. Since then the clan and upjatis have become less 
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important, and jati or jati-cluster (caste) has emerged as a social 
and political entity. Many educated people refer to their caste as 
their community. 

Of particular interest among the communities are the 
immigrants who are identified by the cultural-linguistic region to 
which they belong. The immigration of communities, particularly 
the Brahmans, artisans, traders and even peasants from one part of 
the country to another is now being documented. The study of 
land grants in various parts of the country has established the 
pattern of migration of the Brahmans in the ancient and early 
medieval periods. The Muslims spread far and wide as traders, 
mercenaries, artisans skilled in advanced technology such as 
artillery, as horsemen, as craftsmen, as peasants etc. Famines and 
wars and conquests would result in large-scale migrations of 
affected populations. In the colonial period large-scale migration 
occurred of traders and money-lenders and businessmen from 
Rajasthan and other parts of India to the regions where colonial 
authorities established themselves and developed trade and 
business networks. These immigrants played a pivotal role in the 
development of the economy and even the culture of the region 
where they made their home. In the post-colonial period the 
partition of the country set.off waves of migration from the north- 
east and also the north-west. The migration of the Hindu and Sikh 
populations and their settlements in different parts of the country 
was associated with the advent of a new technology, a second phase 
of industrialization as somebody put it, with new sartorial trends 
and styles and an impact on food habits. The immigration infused 
a new sense of dynamism and economic mobility. The refugees 
from the eastern part of the subcontinent were settled in Madhya 
Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar islands, and in Bihar, in forest 
areas. Later, in the early 1960s the Tibetans came to India in large 
numbers and were settled in hilly regions. They are not Indian 
citizens and therefore, except for those Tibetans who have 
accepted Indian citizenship, Tibetans have not been studied in this 
project. 

At the formulatory stage of the project, various categories of 
communities were discussed, particularly the generic categories of 
the communities which have sometimes been mistaken for the 
communities that constitute them. For instance, the Buno, the 
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forest dwellers in West Bengal, once studied as a community, in fact 
later turned out to be a generic category which reportedly faded 
away with time. There were constitutional processes from the 1920s 
which resulted in the generation of such categories as the Adi 
Dravida, Adi Andhra, Adi Dharmi and so on. However, the 
communities constituting these categories insisted on their being 
identified as generic categories to which we have referred. The 
Scheduled Castes — the word Harijan has now been dropped — 
and the Scheduled Tribes or Adivasis and the educationally and 
socially backward classes have also emerged as constitutional 
categories. Similarly, the varna categories, the linguistic and 
religious minorities have also been reportedly mentioned by the 
people in the course of their interviews with our investigators. 
Therefore they have also been considered and the data have been 
placed in the appropriate frame. At the meso and even micro level 
many native categories exist such as Bhodrolok, Chhotolok, 
Navashakha, Panchama, Mukkalattur (consisting of Kallar, Maravar 
and Agamudiar), Kambalattan (consisting of nine class clusters) or 
the clustering of communities associated with the territories such 
as Rarhi, Barendra, Mithila, Cholamandala etc. There are the 
“right” and “left” hand categories comprising clusters of castes who 
place themselves according to their status in Karnataka.The facts 
have been recorded as they have been reported. The communities 
and their relationship with subcastes, of tribes with subtribes and 
various other divisions within a community have been identified. 

As the project progressed, a note of caution was sounded about 
the use of the term “community” for various categories or units of 
population and against the use of “diffused” categories, in order to 
stress that only such categories should be retained which have a 
corporate existence at the time of-reporting both from the point of 
view of the category of the people concerned and from the point 
of view of standard regional perception. This should help in 
avoiding any “freeze” effect for the categories which are rather 
diffused now. It was, however, pointed out that the listing of 
communities has been going on for centuries, particularly since 
1806, and that the processes on the ground are far too dynamic to 
permit any kind of freeze. The project identified various units of 
the Indian community and the controversy about “community” was 
as irrelevant as that about the definition of “tribe”. No definition 
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can be too precise at any point of time. Definitions change. For 
instance, there was no single definition of a tribe and yet the tribe 
continued to be studied. Similarly, even if there was a difference 
about the notion of a community, it should be studied. 

The question continues to be asked whether castes, which in 
certain situations are like a class, according to social activists, are 
going to dissolve into class and therefore whether it will be more 
useful to study the trends encompassing groups of communities in 
terms of growing differentiation, emerging stratification and so on. 
Even when these trends have fully crystallized, the study of a 
community will continue to be relevant. A caste or a community 
will not dissolve itself in the foreseeable time. The upsurge of 
interest in ethnic studies all over the world is a pointer. However, 
the data we generate could be used for the analysis of social trends 
involving not only a community but also in regard to regional 
formations and distribution of traits, and finally in the cross- 
regional and national perspectives. 


THE METHODOLOGY 


The study of all communities of India, big and small, was 
undertaken in terms of the parameters of a modern post-colonial 
anthropological study, uniformally and equally. The objective of 
the present project was to generate a brief profile of each 
community, the processes of change, intercommunity linkages and 
attitude to development so as to provide a holistic perspective. At 
- best endogamy is only one level of identity. There are many other 
levels of identity such as.perception, occupation etc. 

While it is recognized that a community categorically cuts across 
the present-day political and administrative boundaries of a state or 
a union territory, the ASI has recognized the state and union 
territories in our federal structure as the unit of study. In this 
project also each state and union territory of India is the universe 
of our study. A community is seen in various cultural zones within a 
state which is also a linguistic-cultural and in some parts a multi- 
ethnic formation. 

The 15-point format of the Scheduled Guideline (Appendix A) 
sought to generate information on such items as (1) nomenclature, 
identity, history, migration, distribution, natural environment, 
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constitutional status etc. (ii) bio-anthropological material (111) food 
and food habits, (iv) social divisions, hierarchy and stratification. 
(v) institution of marriage, (vi) family (vii) status of women (viii) 
life-cycle rituals, (ix) occupation and economic activities, (x) 
mechanism of social controls (x1) religious attributes, (xii) art and 
culture (xiii) intercommunity linkages, (xiv) attitude towards the 
development programme and its impact, (xv) any other 
observation of importance concerning the life and culture of the 
community. 

The guidelines for the study of a community were thus divided 
into four parts. The first was of a general nature about a 
community’s perception of its history, migration, distribution and 
of its identity as reflected in its myths and jati purana or 
ethnographic accounts which were checked to see if there was any 
change in their self-perception. Myths are being constantly 
adapted and re-created. The old ethnographic accounts had one 
kind of myth about degradation. Today the old myths have been 
discarded or have been modified to reflect a new attitude of self- 
respect formed by the set of new, radical realities. Therefore, 
correlation between changing myths and the pattern of social 
change was established as far as possible. Similarly, while collecting 
information about a community, various levels of the perception of 
its identity, both in terms of larger or “generic” and small 
categories have been considered. 

The second part of the format relates to the ethnography of a 
community which is larger than that of the 1885 format, reflecting 
the many dimensions explored by anthropology in recent times, 
with special reference to bio-anthropological traits, food and food 
habits, status of women, art and culture, among others. The 
ethnographers were aware of the order of hierarchy in which 
various communities were ranked. Studies have revealed the 
existence of both varna and non-varna-like hierarchies, the latter 
among tribal groups of the Nilgiris, western India etc. Information 
therefore was collected on the spatial spread of such MicTarcnies 
and of distribution of various traits. 

This leads us to the question of interaction and interrelation of 
communities at the grassroots level. As mentioned earlier, old 
ethnographers like Risley had taken literally Manu’s concept of 
varna, of mixed marriages, of hypergamy and hypogamy and tried 
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to trace the formation of caste to intermarriages as laid down in 
Manu Smniti. Shades of this exist in Risley’s work on eastern India 
and have been reported by our investigators. But there are not 
many takers of the theory of mixed origin, except where it reflects 
aspiration to seek a higher status. In recent years many disciplines 
have tried to explore the process of integration of communities. 
The old ethnographic accounts described a community in 
isolation, even though it gave information about interdependence 
in terms of ritual observance, economic functions etc. However, 
colonial ethnography generally ignored linkages of communities. 
Our objective is to explore this dimension of interaction closely to 
see how our communities share, interact and integrate at the 
grassroots level and in the local situation.In anthropology today 
there is also the concept of network which needs to be explored in 
terms of the roles of the elite, scholar, entrepreneur, white/blue 
collar jobsmen, function of migration etc., in catalysing and 
integrating a community in the changing social situation. 
Irrespective of communal labels, communities perform mutually 
supporting roles of rendering and receiving services. There is a 
great deal of sharing over a large social spectrum. 

Lastly, although there is no community-specific development 
programme, except for the SC and ST, and it is difficult to identify 
its impact on all sections of a community (the privileged sections 
are prone to take advantage of the programmes rather than its 
weaker sections) even so it was possible to elicit information on a 
community's attitude toward many elements of development 
programmes and its perception of their impact. 

This was essentially an ethnographic project centred on a 
community. It was not a household survey, a sample survey, or one 
based on a counting of heads. The focus was on ethnography, that 
is, the study of a°community, and not on territory. Therefore, 
wherever a community was available, it was studied there. 

A few issues addressed by us may also be discussed. The 
investigators have recorded how the people identify themselves 
and how they have been identified by others. As mentioned above, 
the perception of a community or of caste, subcaste and 
subdivision and their mutual relationships has been in a state of 
flux and varies from place to place. Thus, the Momin, Julaha and 
Ansari may appear to be different names of the same community 
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but they are identified and perceived differently and therefore we 
have studied them differently. Similarly, many subgroups which 
were listed as such in old ethnographic accounts do not consider 
themselves as such any longer but as an independent or 
autonomous community. Therefore all segments have been 
brought together with the main communities where they mutually 
recognize themselves as such. 

Since a community has been studied as a secular category, 
religious sects have not been studied as was done in colonial 
ethnography except where they have the other attributes of a 
community like endogamy etc. In a few cases some communities 
have insisted on their being recorded as a discrete entity such as 
the ex-servicemen in the islands. The floating populations of 
agricultural labourers or of labourers and of salaried employees, of 
various servicing categories working in different states for short 
periods have not been studied because they have not settled down 
and are not recognized as a community by local populations or by 
themselves. They have been studied as separate communities in the 
states to which they belong. 

In the guidelines for the investigators it was stated that the POI 
has to be seen as only a continuation of such studies and surveys 
undertaken earlier. Therefore, a reference to existing literature 
was considered necessary for investigators who were asked to 
report specifically if the trait or condition mentioned in earlier 
ethnographic works still prevailed. A critical use of the 
ethnographic accounts and people's own folklore contained in the 
jati purana or records of the jati or kula sabha was also considered 
necessary. All categories of “native” thought or expressions and 
local terms were recorded and checked. The scholars, mostly 
anthropologists steeped in the anthropological concepts of the 
‘standard textbooks, did try to explore the local significance and 
meaning of concepts and traits as repeatedly stressed in our 
instructions. It was pointed out by them that many of the alien or 
textbook notions or concepts have been internalized by local 
people or by local scholars who were the informants, that there has 
been a structural similarity, a universal trend towards 
homogenization, minimizing if not eliminating variations. Even so, 
variations have been widely recorded. 

After the first phase of the study of communities was over, the 
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cultural profile of each region and subregion was studied in terms 
of its festivals, its corpus of rituals and other practices which are 
shared by many communities so that the regional dimensions to 
the study of communities could be adequately highlighted. The 
regional identity which is essentially a secular identity was 
considered of relevance to the study of communities and their 
interrelationship. 

The issues raised in the scheduled guideline and the computer 
format related both to perception and behaviour. It was the 
perception of norms observed not by one or two individuals but by 
a number of individuals, which was again supplemented with 
information on behaviour. 

The format was both structured and open-ended, giving an 
opportunity to scholars to generate information in a uniform way 
about all communities and also to provide interesting information 
on the items not generally covered. 

The POI project started and developed as an ethnographic 
project which employed the well-tried methodology of group 
interviews or interviews with informed informants to generate 
information about a community in key areas. The project was 
initially designed to generate only a brief and descriptive account 
of a community in the national series and a detailed write-up for 
state/union territory volumes. The computer format was 
introduced in mid-1986 in order to maintain uniformity in 
collecting information and to help checks and crosschecks. Both 
the computer format and scheduled guideline were 
supplementary,, and quantitative and qualitative data were sought 
to be presented together. It should be noted that the computer 
format was culled from descriptive material and reflects the 
information albeit in a standardized and condensed form. 
Therefore, the source of qualitative and quantitative data was the 
same material. Thus it was not a marriage of sample survey 
methodology with anthropology. It was almost towards the end of 
this project that the survey took up the analysis of the data in 
collaboration with the National Informatics Centre and the Centre 
for Ecological Science, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
where natural scientists and computer experts handled the data. 
The quantification phase emerged later and was incidental to the 
presentation of the main descriptive accounts which were 
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generated by following the conventional anthropological 
methodology. 

This methodology captured variations at the level of subgroups 
or endogamous units within a community both in the computer 
format and descriptive accounts. All segments wherever and 
whenever identified have been covered. 

Locale 

A community was to be studied at least in two or three cultural 
zones, into which a state is generally divided, in order to capture 
variations. A very large number of informants were interviewed in 
groups. However only the key informants were mentioned for 
purpose of record and to facilitate subsequent checks. 

The villages were selected for study keeping in mind the 
concentration of particular communities. In tribal and hilly areas a 
uni-community village was selected but in a large exposed area 
multiccommunity villages were selected for study of a number of 
communities. 

Altogether 91 eco-cultural zones were identified (Appendix B). 
There are about three cultural zones in a state. In most of the 
states the number of culture zones vary between three and four, 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have the maximum number of 
six culture zones each and Tamil Nadu has seven. As many as 4258 
communities have been covered in a single culture zone over the 
states, 331 communities have been studied in two culture zones 
and 46 communities have been covered in more than two culture 
zones. 

The data have been collected from 421 districts. Of them 3972 
communities have been studied in one district, 512 have been 
covered. in two districts and 15] in more than two districts. 

The data have been collected from 1011 cities/towns and 3581 
villages, making a total of 4592 settlements. As many as 1807 
communities have been covered in a single village, 783 have been 
studied in two villages and 475 communities in more than two 
villages. Similarly, 1794 communities have been investigated in one 
city/town, whereas, 393 and 182 communities have been studied in 
two or more than two cities/towns respectively. The settlements 
and the communities are evenly distributed across the country. 


- 
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I ; 
An all-India project involved the establishment of an all-India 
infrastructure. The research personnel were deployed keeping in 
view their experience in particular regions and their long exposure 
to the people and the culture in such an area. A detailed 
redeployment scheme was worked out in this manner. 

The data have been collected, analysed and reported upon by 500 
trained scholars of whom 284 belonged to the ASI and 216 belonged 
to various universities and research organizations spread over the 
country. The survey was conducted mostly by anthropologists, 
particularly social anthropologists. However, there were also some 
scholars from allied disciplines such as linguistics, psychology, 
ecology, bio-chemistry etc. within ASI where they have been exposed 
to anthropology. There was also a smaller number of scholars in 
various disciplines such as sociology, history, linguistics, political 
science, geography etc. who adopted our methodology. The scholars 
were drawn from different institutional backgrounds but they had 
grassroots knowledge of the communities studied by them, and 
many of them were specialists in their own way. However, they were 
exposed to the methodology and trained in it as they attended the 
workshops at regional centres. Their academic qualifications, the 
level of their receptivity, their capacity for absorbing the project and 
the research situation and ability to record their impressions varied, 
as in the case of insiders. However, both insiders and outsiders were 
welded into a well-knit team, as they gradually matured in their 
roles. The structural format did help them in generating 
information uniformly, even though a little too mechanically 
sometimes. There were some who added additional interesting 
material. The element of “arbitrariness” was sought to be minimized. 

The communities were studied mainly by the personnel of the 
ASI. Among the scholars from outside the maximum were in the 
south (96), followed by the north-west (67), eastern India (28), 
central India (12), north-east India (11). The lowest number of such 
scholars was in western India (1). Andhra Pradesh topped the list 
with the largest number of scholars (49) working in states; with 
Lakshadweep, Daman and Diu and Dadra and Nagar Haveli at the 
bottom. 

Information has been subsequently collected on the status of the 
informants (Appendix C) for 4610 communities as against the 4635 
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studied by us. The key informants came from villages and 
towns/cities located in various states/union territories of India. On 
an average about five key informants have been contracted for 
collecting data on every community. The total number of persons 
interviewed was 24951 which works out to about 5 informants per 
community. The largest number of informants were from Tamil 
Nadu (2029), Andhra Pradesh (1797), and Rajasthan (1783). 
Lakshadweep had 31 informants only. 

There are 24951 informants of whom about 80 percent were 
males and 20 percent were females. The majority of the informants 
belonged to the age group 30-45 years, followed by 45-60 and above 
sixty. Only 15.53 percent of the informants belonged to the age 
group below 30 years. Almost 68 percent of them were literate 
informants and the remaining 32 percent were non-literate. There 
were graduates, post-graduates, doctors and other professionals 
among informants. 

About the. constitutional status of the informants about 16 
percent belonged to ST and about 18 percent to SC. They belonged 
to a wide range of occupational categories. A majority of the 
informants were agriculturists, and those engaged in service, labour 
and business. The students also offered information. 

Among the informants there were panchayat pradhans, members 
of panchayat, village heads and others. Those belonging to the SC 
and ST formed nearly 14 percent. Nearly 20 percent of the 
informants were agriculturists and 11 percent each belonged to 
service, labour and household categories. Most of them came from 
villages and about 21 percent from towns. 

The women (4981) constituted about 20 percent of the 
informants. The largest number of women informants were from 
Tamil Nadu (498), Andhra Pradesh (411), Kerala (388) and Assam 
(337); and the lowest from Lakshadweep. Women investigators (74) 
did not add up to more than 15 percent of the investigators 
deployed on this project. Among the women investigators the 
maximum were in the north-west (28)followed by southern India 
(15), eastern India (12) and western India (10). 


Iieldwork and Informants 


On an average a scholar covered about 9 communities. But there Is 
a wide variation in this regard. The ASI’s scholars studied a larger 
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number of communities than the scholars from outside. Within the 
ASI itself there was a wide range of variation in the number of 
communities. Given the kind of ethnographic survey which was 
being planned it was possible for investigators familiar with an area 
to study a community within six days, hold interviews in key areas 
etc. It was possible for about five informants to provide the 
information that was required. A similar methodology had also 
been adopted by the ASI in the survey of material traits. 

The investigators spent 26510 days in the field which works out 
to about 6 days per community on an average. The largest number 
of days spent in the field was in the states like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, which involved fieldwork 
ranging from 2575 to 1758 days; the smallest number of days was 
spent in Lakshadweep. 

An investigator did not go by his personal judgement but by the 
consensus that emerged in group discussions. If there was more 
than one viewpoint reflected in such discussions, it was duly noted. 
Such variations have been amply reflected in both descriptive and 
quantitative material. The investigator was also familiar with the 
existing literature in the field and with the people and the area by 
virtue of his long exposure in that terrain. This was also an 
important input. In fact all manner of perceptions were taken into 
consideration and duly recorded. 

The investigators, like all anthropologists, made a distinction. 
between perception and reality, between the text and the context, 
between the norm and the behaviour, and recorded the facts 
accordingly. It was not the perception of one person but the 
perception of many other persons from both ends of the spectrum. 
Textual notions, whether they are Sanskritic or Buddhist or Jain 
were checked and variations at the local and regional levels in 
matters of perception and practice were highlighted. 

While an average of five informants were examined for each 
community, the actual number was more in the case of 
communities with a larger spread because they were studied at 
more than one place. As mentioned earlier the number of 
informants were actually far more than the key informants 
mentioned for the purpose of record. Only the key informants were 
recorded. The key informants were selected on the basis of their 
knowledge of the communities and status, education, gender, class. 
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Checking 

The material generated under the POI project was checked at 
many levels. At first it was checked by state coordinators who were 
generally senior-level anthropologists. At a later stage, it was 
exposed for scrutiny at workshops which were attended by local 
scholars. Editorial boards were set up for each state/union 
territory, comprising local scholars, who went through the 
material. Finally, the material was checked by the core group which 
constituted very experienced investigators at the Director 
General's office. Here the material was also seen by scholars from 
the country and abroad. In addition a sample check of 5 percent 
was undertaken by regional officers. Sample checking done by 
senior scholars in case of complaints were supplemented by the 
corrections and editing carried out by local scholars both 
individually and as members of the editorial boards set up for each 
state/union territory. “Sensitivity tests” were applied in scrutinizing 
our material to ensure that authenticity was maintained and 
nothing said that causes offence to the people. 

There were, however, problems of reporting the prevalent 
practices of prostitution and of such activities as smuggling and 
thieving which are continued by some communities as a mode of 
subsistence, and are not without a notion of respectability in 
traditional society. There were instances when the educated 
members of the communities who did not approve of such 
practices or who did not want the facts to be reported often asked 
the investigators not to record them. In such cases we did report 
the new perceptions and diversification of occupation. 


The Limits 

It should be noted finally that the material generated under the 
project and the data comprising both the qualitative account of the 
communities and quantitative analyses are based strictly on the 
interviews undertaken in a specific number of villages and cities, 
with a specific number of informants whose status has been duly 
recorded. The quantification and percentages thus relates strictly 
to the limited field of the study under the POI project. The 
percentages recorded also apply only to the data generated and 
analysed in relation to the communities studied in these 
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settlements. The percentages serve a purpose in understanding 
the data and identifying the trends and the pattern of change. 
However, it should be noted that the percentages of the 
communities do notmean the percentages of the entire 
population of a particular community all over India nor do they 
mean that all persons within a community follow the same norms 
all over the country.. While the community through its 
informants recognizes a particular norm, there may be variation 
in practice, which has been recorded. Not only posifive responses 
are recorded; a number of negative responses have also been 
recorded. The quantification, moreover, is admittedly restricted 
to only those communities or their segments that had been 
interviewed in villages and towns by investigators within the time — 
frame of 1985 to 1990. 

These studies were also supplemented by the data already 
existing either in ethnographic surveys or elsewhere and by 
investigators’ own observations made on the basis of their 
exposure in an area or to a particular community over years. The 
results of the analysis have also been corroborated by many other 
sources. The percentages do seem to conform to the expected 
patterns in the data for many different kind of analysis and 
limitations are unlikely to introduce major distortions. 

Of the various parameters studied developmental perceptions 
relate to villages, but the observations made by the informants 
about social organization, occupation, etc., have a wide coverage. 
It should be noted that though our data has been collected from 
a specific number of towns and villages in India these are spread 
over a large area in all states/union territories. Therefore they 
are fairly representative of the country and its social situation as a 
whole. This universe of the POI study was larger than that of any 
bio-cultural or ethnographic study udertaken in the past. The 
freshly generated POI material, like the encyclopaedia would 
need to be continually updated. 


THE LISTING 


The identification of a community has always been problematic 
except in regard to the topmost and the bottommost categories. 
This is evident from the difficulties faced in the preparation of a 
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list of castes or communities in the middle ranges whose members 
do not give any specific answer about themselves, the level of their 
identity and perception of their relationship with one another, as 
their perceptions continuously change. This aspect is brought out 
by the way in which a community identifies itself in various listings 
of communities done by Census authorities and in ethnographic 
surveys and by other agencies of the government from time to 
time. The investigators therefore have to be aware of the situation 
in which a cqmmunity is placed, and show appreciation of the fact 
that the situation itself is changing. When asked to identify 
themselves, the informants do so by producing a range of 
information about different levels of their identity, their segments, 
synonyms, facts, etc. Thus the lists of such communities abound in 
a bewildering variety of information. Perceptions appear to be 
amorphous, fluid, changing all the time. Therefore, the lists vary 
from Census to Census and no two lists are exactly comparable. It 
is therefore, difficult to establish equivalence between the lists or 
to trace the communities as they have identified themselves or 
have been identified. 

However, in recent years there has been a movement towards 
crystallization of identity. More and more communities, even in the 
middle ranges have been identifying themselves with a fair 
measure of consistency. This trend is bound to grow with caste 
beginning to occupy the centre of the stage in politics and 
government, regardless of social processes. 

One of the factors that did help us in identifying communities is 
their listing, which has been attempted from 1806 onwards and 
undertaken by Census operations and ethnographic surveys. From 
the mid-1930s the scheduling of primitive communities or of 
exterior castes began. Today we have a national list of 
tribes/subtribes, and SC. The anomalies that exist in the lists of the 
ST are well known. The Toda are a Scheduled Tribe and also a 
Backward Class in Tamil Nadu. Even though an attempt has been 
made since the mid-1970s to rationalize the lists by introducing a 
measure of uniformity in regard to the status of tribes in all parts 
of a state, such anomalies persist between states. There are many 
instances when the same community is notified as a ST in one 
state, as a SC in another and as a Backward Class in a third. In 
recent years the state governments have set up Backward Classes 
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commissions to identify the communities in terms of educational 
and social criteria of backwardness. The states in the south have 
gone a step further. Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Kerala have 
conducted a Census and prepared a list of all communities. 
Karnataka has even conducted an ethnographic survey. It has 
reportedly sought to regroup communities under two broad 
categories of the Lingayats and Vokkaligas and reduce the number 
of communities. The Backward Class Committee (Mandal 
Commission) 3 appointed by the Centre identified 3643 Other 
Backward Classes and excluded communities such as the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayastha, Jats, Marathas and Bania, which 
formed 20 percent of the population. Some of these communities 
form almost an all-India category, with many territorial segments 
and more than one endogamous division. Linguistic and religious 
minorities such as the Christians, Muslims, Buddhists, Jains and 
Sikhs have similar territorial segments spread all over India. 
Therefore there was a need for identification of all such local 
communities. : 

It was easy to compile a preliminary composite national list of 
all communities comprising tribes, SC, Other Backward Classes, as 
identified by the Central and state governments and the “other” 
communities taken from the ethnographic surveys. There were 
thus about 5557 communities to be studied according to our first 
tentative listing. A number of these communities recurred in many 
states. After many attempts a statewise list of 7331 communities 
(January 1987) was drawn up. After a closer scrutiny and more 
intensive fieldwork 2097 communities were deleted from the 
national list. Among many reasons for this was the fact that a large 
number of communities could not be traced even though we tried 
to collect information about the location of communities from 
local officials, local scholars, political and community leaders, and 
through advertisements in local language newspapers. They had 
changed their identity through merger or by acquiring an 
independent status. The search for communities which were not 
noticed earlier, in Rajasthan, Kashmir valley, Arunachal Pradesh 
etc., yielded good results. The total number of communities 
actually identified, located and studied turned out be 4635 
(January 1992). Thirty-three communities belonging to linguistic 
and cultural categories were also studied later but they were not 
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covered by the analysis. 

The listing of the communities under POI was thus done very 
rigorously after the examination of the lists of all communities 
prepared by the Government of India and the state governments 
and after checking them with the lists prepared by ethnographers. 
These lists were tested in the field, data was fed into the computer 
and, for the first time a definitive list of communities emerged for 
the country as a whole. The communities generally identify 
themselves as such and are identified as such by others in terms of 
occupation, endogamy, identity etc. The irrationalities in the 
listing of ST and SC communities have been removed as far as 
possible. 


HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


The seventh five-year-plan of the ASI identified fourteen national 
projects in 1985-86 in consonance with the new thrust of cultural 
policy (Appendices D and E). The POI was considered the most 
important of them as it sought to generate a profile of our people. 
The project was conceived and its preliminary design worked out 
over the period from March to August 1985 (Appendix E). The 
concept and design of the project were further elaborated in the 
eight circulars issued over the years after discussions held with 
regional officers and scholars from outside the Survey. The project 
was fully operationalized. The schedule generated at the meeting 
in July 1985 was pre-tested in August at all eight centres of ASI. 
One hundred and fifty papers, generated as a result of the pre- 
testing of the schedule in September 1988, were discussed at the 
first round of seminars held at the regional and subregional 
centres. The project was formally launched on 2 October 1985. 
The new policy resolution approved by the Advisory Committee in 
March 1985 committed the organization to the survey of the 
human surface of India. Most of the scientific and technical 
members were engaged in listing communities (5229), collecting 
field data, analysis of material, writing of reports and abstracts and 
filling up of computer formats. During this period, field 
investigation was completed for a very large number of 
communities, abstracts were filed and computer formats were 
completed for a number of communities. 
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The Director General also made a presentation on the project 
in the Anthropology and Archaeology Section of the Indian 
Science Congress Association held at Bangalore in January 1986. 
The response was overwhelming. He also sought the cooperation 
and participation of the Directors of tribal research institutes at the 
meeting of the Central Advisory Committee held in the 
Department of Welfare. Discussions were held with the officers of 
the state/union territory of Goa, Bihar, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab and Kerala.The project evolved as our schedule 
guidelines and computer format were framed and discussions were 
held intensively and widely with scholars within the ASI and 
outside. A computer format based on the scheduled guideline was 
drawn up and canvassed after a series of discussions. The Director 
General visited and negotiated collaboration with the tribal 
research institutes of Calicut (Kerala), Bhubaneswar, Manipur, 
Gauhati,Udaipur and Aizawl. They agreed to cooperate along with 
the university departments of anthropology and sociology in the 
universities of Pune, Tirupati, Chandigarh and other institutions 
including Deccan College (Pune), Centre for Asian Studies, 
Academy of Culture and Art (Srinagar), A.N. Sinha Institute of 
Social Science (Patna),History Department of Jammu University, 
Tata Institute of Social Science (Bombay), International Centre for 
Population Study (Bombay) etc. 

In 1986-87,the second year of the project field investigation was 
completed for half the number of communities. About 200 of our 
scientific and technical personnel were involved in collecting field 
data, analysis of the material, writing of reports and abstracts, 
filling up computer formats, preparation of maps, taking 
photographs, and so on. Besides we generated community maps 
and photographs for about 1184 communities. A major volume on 
the definitive listing of communities (4603) emerged from this 
exercise. The schedules for transfer of data from computer 
formats, abstracts etc., were finalized. The accelerated pace of the 
project was made possible by monitoring, interaction at workshops 
held at all regional centres, and through discussions held with 
scholars at tribal research institutions, other centres of research, 
departments of anthropology, etc. As many as seven circulars were 
issued in response to the queries from the field investigation on 
the implementation of the project, reflective of a vibrant 
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interaction between the field and policy making levels. 

About 273 scholars worked on this project.The involvement of 
such a large number of outside scholars was made possible 
through growing collaboration with as many as 26 institutions. A 
very major part of the fieldwork was completed. Other related 
acitvities such as writing of reports and abstracts and filling up of 
computer formats made excellent headway. An enormous amount 
of visual and cartographic material was generated. 
Computerization of information was initiated at the National 
Informatics Centre, New Delhi on 30 June 1988. Significant 
progress was registered in the computerization of data and in the 
word processing of abstracts. Three state volumes for Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Manipur and Meghalaya were completed. 
The volumes for Mizoram, Nagaland, Lakshadweep, Pondicherry, 
Rajasthan and Goa were in the process of finalization. A series of 
meetings were held with the local scholars at Guwahati, Itanagar 
and Bagdogra. Workshops were organized at Trivandrum, 
Pondicherry, Agartala, Siliguri and Lakshadweep respectively. 
Editorial boards for states were formed, involving local 
participants. In February 1989 an agreement was signed with 
Oxford University Press for publication of the volumes. A 
presentation on this project was made by the Director General at 
the XII International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences held at Zagreb in Yugoslavia in July 1988 and 
at various national and international forums. 

The POI project continued to make excellent progress in 1989- 
90. Field operations were concluded except for a small number of 
communities, and the writing of the material, particularly reports, 
and the word processing of the data etc.,was completed. 
Workshops were organized, at Gangtok, Patiala, Shimla, Delhi, 
Jammu and Meerut. Analysis of the data was taken up for general 
communities, the ST and the SC. A core group of young scholars 
was set up to edit the material. The most significant achievement of 
the year was the preparation of 15 state/union territory volumes. 
Thematic papers were invited from scholars. Five circulars (27 to 
31) were issued in response to the queries of field investigators and 
to speed up progress. The Director General's office interacted with 
the National Informatics Centre on the analysis and presentation 
of data. Three computers were installed in Director General's 
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office to cope with the pressure of work. Soviet scholars stated ata 
seminar held in Calcutta in February 1990 that the findings of the 
project on various aspect of society, economy and culture would 
make India a leading nation in terms of knowledge of the structure 
and ethnicity of her society. 

In 1990-91 the computerization and editing of the vast material 
generated under the project continued. The regional centres 
completed the writing of reports on all communities for all 
states/union territories and sent in their material by 
September/October 1990. The editing of this material was 
completed for all states except for Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Delhi,Rajasthan, Gujarat, Arunachal Pradesh and Assam. The work 
started on the five national volumes on the SC/ST and on all 
communities by members of the core group. The SC/ST volumes 
were edited and made ready with maps.The material on these two 
constitutional categories of our people was enriched by adding 
data on movements, Census demography, occupation etc. The 
material in the national volumes including the annexures was 
edited by the core-group from November 1990 onwards. The 
material was laser printed after it had been considerably 
strengthened with the addition of data from the Census. The 
language data was analysed. 

On I October 1990 the minister of State for Human Resource 
Development, Chimanbhai Mehta, released the data in four parts 
in the presence of a distinguished audience in New Delhi for use of 
scholars at the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library and at eight 
regional offices of the ASI. The second comprised laser printed 
copies of the two volumes on the SC/ST released to mark the 
anniversary of Dr B.R. Ambedkar. The third contained 20 volumes 
on all communities of India. The fourth had ten volumes of the 
material on physiometric and bio-anthropological traits of the 
populations of India based on earlier surveys. Simultaneously 100 
state and union territory volumes were unveiled. Prof. M.N. 
Srinivas presided over the function. The Press Trust of India 
released a report on the POI and all national newspapers carried it 
in their issue dated 1 October 1990. The release of the data was 
covered by both electronic and print media on 1 and 2 October 
1990. 

The project was completed during the period 1991-92. Seven 
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laser printed volumes of the national series were brought out by 15 
April 1991 and exposed (together with state and union territory 
volumes) to the scrutiny of local scholars for their comments at the 
last round of workshops held in April-May at regional centres. A 
number of suggestions were offered by the scholars which included 
the additional study of 232 communities. The last phase of field 
operations was therefore launched in June and continued till 31 
October to generate the additional materials, bringing the total 
number of communities studied by us to 4635. The ASI entered 
into collaboration for analysis of the data with the Centre for 
Ecological Studies at the Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore. 
The first meeting of experts, held at the Centre from 12 to 17 July, 
1991 laid down the guidelines for analysis. The first set of analysed 
data was made available by the end of August 1991. While the data 
were found to be generally satisfactory a very small percentage 
required to be scrutinized or “cleaned up”. Therefore a second 
workshop was organized with the representatives of Regional 
Centres from 9 to 12 September 1991 at the Centre. A new matrix 
was designed to generate information on each trait and there were 
776 traits for constitutional, social, locational and economic 
categories of the population. Another line of activities during the 
year was the completion of the computerization of the descriptive 
material contained in the state/union territory volumes in Delhi 
and the computerization of descriptive data for the states. In all 
about 50,000 pages of computerized material has emerged. Lastly, 
the updating and editing of the national volumes continued and 
was completed. We are also planning to set up a consortium of 
publishers for the state/union territory volumes. 

On 24 December 1991 the Minister of Human Resource 
Development, Arjun Singh, released five laser printed volumes 
containing quantitative data and their analyses, and the bio- 
cultural map. 

A long term collaboration has been planned with many 
institutes, particularly the Centre for Ecological Sciences, 
Bangalore, for a more elaborate analysis of the data generated 
under the POI at the district level. As a first step towards analysis 
we began listing the communities at the district level and 
completed it by incorporating the district-wise Census lists of the 
SC/ST communities, compiling the lists of the communities 
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described in the district gazetteer and those of the communities in 
Census village monographs (which has been computerized by the 
Centre). The second step taken has been the initiation of the 
analysis of the biological data generated by the Survey under the 
All-India Anthropometric Survey (AIAS) and All-India Bio- 
Anthropological Survey (AIBAS) and other sources at the head 
office and in collaboration with the department of anthropology, 
Punjab University, Chandigarh from March 1991 onwards. The 
community-wise data generated under the AIBAS is being 
processed. Once this is completed, district level data set of the POI 
would be ready to be linked with other district level data bases such 
as land pattern, agricultural productivity, and so on, available with 
the Centre for Ecological Sciences. Many new insights would 
emerge through district level analyses of this combined data set. 
Several types of analysis are possible with the district level data base 
and a few important ones are mentioned below: (i) Clustering of 
traits at the district level (ii) District-wise mapping of the traits; (111) 
Delineation of eco-cultural zones based on the clustering of traits; 
and (iv) Clustering of communities based on 776 traits. 

Under the POI, a vast number of names of various social 
divisions (nearly 65,000) such as surnames, clans, lineages, etc., 
have been collected and computerized. Two ASI projects on the 
Dictionary of Personal Names and the Dictionary of Place Names 
have been proposed in collaboration with the Place Name Society 
of India, Mysore. Many hypotheses could be tested on the basis of 
this data, such as positive correlation between the number of social 
divisions and the geographical range of a community. Further, with 
the identification of meaning and etymology of each of these social 
divisions, an excellent information system on social formation will 
be created. It would be a cross-linked data base ready to provide all 
related information on any given social division. In fact, by the end 
of the proposed project, a comprehensive documentation of an 
information system on the Indian population would become 
available, which would have to be continually updated and 
enlarged, as the project proposal says. 

The POI has also been probably one of the most expensive 
social science projects in recent years. Even if the salary 
component of the permanent staff of the ASI who were involved 
with it is taken out, the expenditure on account of travel, stay, 
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contingency, editing, computerization and so on comes to about Rs 
three crores over the last seven years. It may double with the cost of 
publications, editing, etc. over the next three years. 


PRESENTATION 


A preliminary statement together with the basic data collected and 
analysed by us is being presented in this volume.They exist in 
much greater detail in the write-ups on communities in various 
volumes on states/union territories and in the national series 
(Appendix F). The programme of publication has been discussed 
above. A great deal has been added from earlier ethnographic 
accounts, Census data on population, information on movements 
and trends of change, from secondary sources etc. We have used 
the data of the1981 Census except where otherwise indicated. The 
sequence in which this material is presented is almost the same as 
that in which the schedule guideline and questionnaire were 
framed. A reference to the earlier ethnographic accounts where 
they existed was unavoidable — even useful — because continuity 
in the ethnographic tradition has to be maintained and the old 
ethnographic account has to be linked up with post colonial 
anthropology. At the same time change was reflected, particularly 
in regard to self-perception and occupation. Then information was 
presented on various aspects of social organization, economic 
activities, linkages, impact of change and development, many of 
which do not figure in the old colonial accounts or at least do not 
figure in the same measure for all communities. Therefore almost 
the entire, or at least the substantial part of the, information that 
we have provided is based on firsthand surveys. 

The data have been presented from time to time over the past 
three years at a number of forums. The data generated for 4635 
communities has been analysed in a comprehensive and combined 
matrix for all of the four categories of populations: constitutional, 
religious, economic and locational. A multivariate analysis has also 
been undertaken and information will be presented later on the 
analysis of data. 


Notes and References 


Based on a revised, enlarged and updated version of the author K.S. 
Singh's arucle “The People of India : A National Project : Perspectives 
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and Prospects”, in Man in India, Vol 67, No.3, September 1987, pp.232-49. 


1. 


See, for examplc,Abul Fazl Allami, The Ain-i-Akban, translated by 
Colonel H.S. Jarrett (1894) (New Delhi, 1989) vol. II, pp. 166-325; 
and vol. III, pp. 1-357. 


In recent years many old titles on the people of India have been 
reprinted. Sce, Watson, Forbes and John Williams Kaye, The People of 
India : ( 1868 ) ( Delhi, 1987 ). 


Govt. of India, Report of the Backward classes Commission, vol. I and 
IV (1980 ) 


COMMUNITIES, ECOLOGY, AND 
RESOURCE USE 


I made India a paradise by my discourse. Now I come to relate its 

climate. Ten reasons count that are irrefutable. The first is that the 

people in India face no harm from its winter. 

The second reason is that the inhabitants of Khurasan face irksome 

winter 

Such a thing is not said of this garden though its summer is 

flaming hot.Only hot weather makes us a little uneasy, but in 

Khurasan everyone meets death in winter. 

Thirdly no poor one is smitten by winter wind here. 

Fourthly the verdant and flowering land keeps on blooming all the 

year round. 

Fifthly its roses are of pretty colour like Babuna (wild ivy ). 

Sixthly if the petals get dry, its fragrance leaves it not. This flower, if 

turns dry, the inner part changes into musk. 

Seventhly Khurasan fails to produce such fresh fruits as guava and 

grapes. Other fruits abound here too, nothing can rival 

cardamoms, pepper, olive, camphor. 

Fighthly many of the fruits of that land are found in India but it is 

not vice versa 

Ninthly in this land of India, are two gifts so rare, a fruit that is not 

found in the world, another is a leaf that the guest is so fond of 

chewing. Look at the fruit and see the betel-leaf 

Tenthly there is betel-leaf, not found in any corner of the world. 
Amir Khusrau (1253—1325 AD) 


Those who love the environment love the people and the country, 
for they see the close relationship of the three. The links between 
environment, resource endowments and communities and 
between ecology and community have been explored in the 
project. We present data on the identity and distribution of 
communities and ecology-related data on the distribution of 
domesticated animals, food and food habits. 

In all 4635 communities have been identified and studied in all 
state/union territories of India. The small or tiny segments found 
in adjoining States of the ST and the SC have not been studied. 
Their major components have already been studied in the core 
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areas of the concentration of such communities. 

Four types of communities have been identified for study. The 
first consists of the very large categories of communities including 
castes, minorities, etc. The second type of communities studied by 
us consists of the linguistic and cultural categories or most of the 
speakers of the scheduled languages listed in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution of India, such as the Assamese, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Rajasthani, Tamil and so on. When they emigrate they are 
known by the state and the language area to which they belong. A 
brief write-up has been prepared on some of them and 
incorporated in the national volumes. Thirdly, while the 
communities have been identified in terms of endogamy, 
occupation and perceptions, there are about half a dozen 
communities which do not conform to the three fold criteria. No 
religious sect or group has been studied, but there are cases where 
the Kabirpanthi have been studied at a place in Bihar because they 
maintain that they are an endogamous community. In the special 
situation of Goa the Catholics are a large social category within 
which various communities are identified as discrete categories. 
Fourthly, the Government of India’s list of SC mentions Adi 
Dharmi, Adi Karnataka, Adi Andhra etc which represent a cluster 
of the SC generally of the most backward section. Such categories 
emerged in the 1920s and 1930s in the wake of constitutional 
reforms and continue to figure in the listing of the SC. Therefore, 
while these categories have been studied, the communities which 
make up these larger/general categories have also been studied 
separately. 

The communities studied and located have been divided into 
three parts in the consolidated list of the communities of India 
(Appendix G). First, there are 2209 main communities and 
second, 586 segments of these communities, most of which are 
major segments. Therefore, the total number of communities and 
their segments in the list comes to 2795. This is very close to the 
estimated number of castes and communities given in other works. 
Thirdly, the distribution of the communities and their segments 
over states/union territories gives us a figure of 4635 communities. 

The relationship of the community and its segments needs to be 
discussed briefly at this stage. There is a range of variations in this 
relationship. For instance, there are segments which are 
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autonomous, territorially distinct and almost as good as 
independent of one another. The Adi, Naga, Mizo, Monpa, 
Mishmi, Kachari/Bodo, Tangsa, and so on, almost all the major 
tribal groups in the north-east belong to “generic” political 
categories which have recently emerged. The Kolis show wide- 
ranging formations as peasants, tribes, fisherfolk; a section of them 
who were involved in state formation and wielded power are 
recognized as Koli-Rajput. There are large territorial complex 
formations with endogamous jatis or exogamous clans in 
hypergamous relationship such as most of the Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Jats, Banias etc. Secondly, there are tribal and other communities 
which consist of segments which are endogamous, but which have 
a great deal in common with one another, such as the Gond, Bhils, 
Minas, Shilpkar, Dom, Chamar, Koshta/Koshu, Kallar, Kayastha, 
Kunbi, Lingayats, Reddy, Smarthas, Vellala, Vokkaliga, Yerukula, 
etc. The third category consists of the segments which have almost 
ceased to be endogamous or have become part of the larger 
community which has become one endogamous whole. They have 
retained only the names and forms of segments, but for all 
practical purposes the entire community is one. These 
communities are Balmiki, Bairagi, Khatik, Kuki, Lambadi, 
Namasudra, Nicobarese. 

Thus at one level, three types of social formations emerge from 
the analysis of the data. First there are large formations of 
communities with a very large number of segments (clans, 
lineage), synonyms etc. These are national or regional in their 
spread. Such communities are the Brahmans, Chamars/Doms, 
Kolis, Gonds, Bhils etc. Secondly, there are communities with a 
number of segments and synonyms such as Aheri, Angami, Halba, 
Hill Miri. And, thirdly, there are smaller communities which have 
no segments and no synonyms. 

An interesting finding of our project has been about the spread 
of the communities across the states : Out of 2795 communities, 
2006 communities are restricted to one state or union territory, 
while 778 communities are distributed in adjacent states or union 
territories. Thus 71.77 percent of the communities are located 
within the boundary of state/union territory. This shows that our 
states/union territories are not only linguistic and cultural but also 
“social” categories. Communities which are distributed across a 
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larger part of country are 111 (3.97 percent).The Dhobi, Jain, Jat, 
Mali, Pasi and Sansi are found in eight states, while the Bairagi, 
Chamar, Khatri and Rajput are spread over nine states. The Lohar 
and Pathan are found in ten states, while the Khatiks are found in 
11 states. The Jogi and Teli are spread over13 states. Some of these 
communities comprise “servicing” or professional and artisan 
groups among others. Today we are on much firmer ground in our 
knowledge of the actual distribution of the communities. 

The communities are unevenly distributed in all states and 
union territories including Bay islands (Appendix G). By far the 
largest number of communities (above 350) are found in Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. They vary from 250-350 in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Karnataka 
and Gujarat. The range varies from 150-250 in West Bengal, 
Rajasthan and Kerala. Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Tripura, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Haryana and Punjab have 
communities ranging from 50-150. The number of communities 
drops to below 50 In Nagaland, Manipur, Mizoram, Meghalaya, 
Sikkim, Goa, Chandigarh, and the Bay islands. As mentioned 
earlier, we have treated each state/union territory as a unit of our 
study, because most of them are linguistic and cultural regions 
except in the hilly area of the north-east where tribal ethnicity has 
been the determining factor in the formation of states. 

There is no correlation between the number of communities in 
a state and its population. Uttar Pradesh with the largest 
population has a fewer number of communities than Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. The reason for the 
larger number of communities in the southern states could be a 
process of differentiation which started earlier with the anti- 
Brahman movement and reservation of jobs. It could also be due 
to the kinship system of the south which is closely knit as against 
the kinship system of the north which is spread out over a larger 
territory. 

Within the majority of states there are a number of cultural 
regions marked by a distinct language/dialect, territorial identity, 
and cultural variations and varying levels of economic growth. 
There are also small states like Goa which form a cultural zone. 
There are 91 of such cultural regions where we have studied the 
communities. A community of India in the context of these micro 
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regions is best understood in terms of its relationships with 
resource endowments of such micro regions and its relationship 
with various other communities in the control and exploitation of 
such resources. Even the immigrant groups together with the 
communities who consider themselves older or native have to be 
studied in this context. It is also only in this regional context that 
we could understand the very complex ramifications of synonyms 
and divisions which go with a community. 

The communities inhabit all climate zones of India. Most of 
them live in the warm and temperate zone (2211), followed by 
moderate (1853), cold (693), extreme warm (434) and extreme 
cold (111) zones. Some of the communities are found in more 
than one zone. The plains account for the largest concentration of 
the communities (2845), followed by the hilly terrain (1197), 
plateaus (804), coasts (686), valleys (236), semi-arid regions (240), 
high altitudes (102), deserts (69), and islands (29). 

The constitutional, religious and economic categories of the 
communities may now be discussed. (Appendix H ). 

The constitutional categories consist of the SC, ST and OBCs 
where they have been notified by the state governments. We have 
studied 751 SC of which 374 are main communities and 71 are 
their segments. Of 635 ST studied by us 278 are main communities 
and 178 are the segments, and of the 1046 OBCs 607 are the main 
communities and 159 are the segments. The rest are the territorial 
units either of the segments or main communities studied by us 
(see Appendix G). 

The matter concerning OBCs is before the Supreme Court. 
However, we have gone by the OBC list of the fourteen state 
governments which consist of 1317 communities. Out of these 856 
are the clusters of subgroups or segments. Against 1317, we studied 
783 communities and 263 clusters of subgroups. It may be noted 
that the clusters cover a range of synonyms, variations in spellings, 
subgroups or even a separate community. We have also studied 
some segments from amongst these clusters; 216 communities out 
of 1317 have been deleted for various reasons: 58 being synonyms, 
44 untraced, 27 found in other states, 56 are untraced as they did 
not respond to advertisements, etc. 

Among the religious minorities (see Appendix H) we have 
studied Muslims (584), Sikhs (130), Jains (100), Buddhists (93), 
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Christians (339), Jews (7), Parsi (9), and others which include the 
followers of tribal religions (411). 

Of the occupational categories studied by us, the organized 
services or the territory sector accounts for the participation of the 
largest number of communities followed by agriculture, unskilled 
labour, business, trade, industry, and so on. The hunters and food 
gatherers and shifting cultivators are concentrated in the hilly, 
forest and tribal areas. Fishing goes with this mode of subsistence 
in Arunachal Pradesh, Tripura, Nagaland etc. The pastoral nomads 
and non-pastoral nomads who have settled down are concentrated 
in north-western parts and western and southern India. There are 
also rural and urban categories of population studied in this 
project. 

As part of the project, information on social divisions was 
collected and computerized for all communities. The data sheet 
used for this was called “General Format”. This format contained 
items on community name, place of study, synonyms, subgroups, 
title, clan, gotra, lineage, surname, phratry, moiety etc. General 
Format was filled in by investigators in different regions and was 
computerized at the Director General’s office. Information was 
also collected on social divisions like clan, gotra, surname, mul, 
got, sept, and so on, from the earlier ethnographic works. 

Almost all concepts of social formation and segments have been 
derived from Africa or other alien situations.Colonial ethnography 
mentioned divisions in terms of such concepts and generally 
identified more of such segments,and only a few of the local 
concepts such as gotra, mul, kutumba etc. In recent years with 
decolonialization there has been a great awareness of the need for 
the use of local terms and categories. A great deal of such local 
concepts have been identified by us. However, such has been the 
stranglehold of textbook notions on people's minds that many of 
the concepts considered alien have been internalized. 

We repeatedly advised our field investigators to collect local 
terms for such divisions as lineage, clan, phratry, moiety etc. Not 
all tribal people could recall all indigenous terms except a few who 
could identify the local word for phratry such as “saga” among the 
Gonds, in central India. Such terms also reportedly exist in north- 
east India, like “kao” for moiety among the Khiamngan Naga etc. 
Anthropological definitions of clan and lineage are clearcut, one 
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relates to a mythical ancestor and the other to a genealogically 
traceable ancestor. There is a great deal of fuzziness in 
understanding their difference and defining their boundaries in 
field situations. The term vansha has been used rather loosely for 
both categories. Lineage is replacing clan in popular usage. We 
also found that some of these local terms have been forgotten and 
are being replaced by their English equivalents as far as the literate 
informants are concerned. People remember much fewer of such 
formations now than they did at the time of colonial ethnographic 
survey. In fact our investigators had to jog the informants’ memory 
about the existence of such formations by citing from texts but 
there were none who could recollect all that had been recorded by 
earlier ethnographers. 

Some scholars have estimated the number of Mendelian 
populations in India at 40,000 (K.C. Malhotra). This has been 
done on the basis of the actual population size of endogamous 
divisions in western India and on the basis of the extrapolation of 
1931 Census data on some of these castes and communities. 
However, it seems that this estimate is very much on the high side. 
We have come very close to the total mumber of communities 
including jatis in India, which is about 3000. We have identified jati 
clusters together with a very large number of segments including 
endogamous divisions. Therefore, the total number of 
endogamous divisions may not be more than 15,000, considering 
the nascent processes of consolidation of jati clusters. However, this 
needs to be probed further. 

The gotra is essentially a Brahmanical institution to be found in 
its pristine form among Brahman communities. Those 
communities which have been Sanskritized have also accepted the 
Brahmanical gotras.There are many patterns of such adoption. 
The Mundas in Tamar region have Sanskritized their kilis and 
adopted such gotras as Sandilya, Kashyap, Kamal and so on. 
Secondly, there are communities where Brahmanical gotras and 
their own co-exist. There are communities where the gotra does 
not seem to perform any function except at the time of marriage 
where it is mentioned and where there is nothing like gotra 
exogamy. There are communities which have adopted 
Brahmanical gotras such as Bharadwaj, Gautam and so on without 
showing any understanding of its textual import. 
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There were very large formations reportedly having 250 to 500 
clans and gotras such as Rajputs(250), Brahmans (131), Holeya 
(110), Sonar (100), Jats (95) and Kumhar (90) . The information 
that we collected is more comprehensive than that collected in 
colonial ethnography regarding the distribution of clans and 
gotras for all communities of India. However, only a study of the 
jati puranas and caste histories produced from time to time can 
give us complete information on the gotras and clans existing at 
the micro level. 

A comparative account of the number of social divisions 
recorded in POI and earlier ethnographic accounts is given below 
(Appendix I). 

An analysis of provisional general format data together with the 
data of old ethnographic surveys for 4635 communities suggests 
that there are, according to the concepts used in such surveys, 
13156 clans, 12142 surnames, 8650 gotras, 1820 lineages, 2994 
titles, 7755 subgroups and 7452 synonyms which have to be studied 
in relation to the communities. Social historians involved in the 
study of survival and continuity of social formations, more than 
social anthropologists, are interested in the recurrance of clan 
names across communities such as Chauhan (153) communities, 
Nag or snake (104), Solanki (99), Rathod (92), Parmar (73), 
Kashyap, Kachchape or Kachua (68), Pawar (45), Sun clan (38), 
Makwana(25), Chandel, Parihar and Sisodia (20), Sonvani (17) 
and Bhatti (12) communities. This is also a dimension of 
Rajputization. Clans like Chauhan, Rathod, Parmar and Solanki 
are now found among the communities of Rajasthan and 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh. Clans like 
Nag (snake), or clans related to natural objecst such as the Surya 
or sun, and a few others are truly pan-Indian clans. The snake clan 
exists among the Halba and Nagawanshi of Madhya Pradesh, Porja 
of Assam, Dom of Uttar Pradesh, Bhuiya of West Bengal, Bhumija 
of Bihar, Ranchi of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Domb of 
Andhra Pradesh, Nador of Karnataka and among the Munda in all 
‘he states where they are found. Puli, Huli or the tiger clan is 
characteristically found in southern states such as among the 
Medaru of Andhra Pradesh, Vettuva Gounder of Tamil Nadu, 
Balija Naidu in Kerala, Konda Kapu of Andhra Pradesh and Balija 
of Karnataka. Surya or the sun clan is found among the Sholagar 
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tribe of Tamil Nadu, Pentia of Orissa, Bhuiya of West Bengal, 
Silawat of Rajasthan, Reddy Dora of Andhra Pradesh Thakurani of 
Tripura, Chippi of Delhi, Rajput of Karnataka, Mahadev Koli of 
Maharashtra and many other communities. 

Two points emerge from this discussion. First, clans are specific 
to a community. Second, there are nomencliatures of clans which 
are spread beyond a region. The clans bearing names of animals, 
plants or inanimate objects are spread over many communities 
irrespective of region, language and other parameters. This 
indicates the survival of totemism which has recently aroused the 
interest of environmentalists as they suggest close links between 
man and nature in all local languages and categories. The most 
popular of such clans bear the names of crocodile, corn, panther, 
buffalo, gun, gunmen, salt, ring, tree, dal (pulse), shrub, tortoise, 
leopard, water chestnut, chrysanthemum, Jaggery, goat, vermilion, 
fine rice, flower, tiger, tiger’s claw, kite, herb, horse raddish, black 
cloth, cobra, pearl, gold, silver, fire brand, hill brand, bird, lid, 
monkey, ape, peacock, rabbit, pepper, fish, jasmine, porcupine, 
food, brush, red lotus, dead tree, musk, wristlet, cumin seed, 
broomstick, tamarind seed, horsegram, milk, cow, bell, gigantic 
lizard, sandal paste, arecanut, bear, leaf plate, bamboo, moon, frog, 
banyan tree, gruel, vice; cart, plantain, butter, onion, pipal tree, 
elephant, sacred rice, castor seed. 

Analysis of gotra names returned in the POI format suggests 
that many of these have ndthing to do with Brahmanical gotras, 
even though many local clan or lineage names now termed as 
“gotra” by people owe much to the process of Sanskritization. 
Interestingly this is reported mostly from Haryana, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. 
Of all the Sanskritic gotras, Kashyap tops the list as it is found in 
480 communites followed by Bharadwaj (392), Vashistha(123), 
Sandilya (115), Gautam (93), Vishwamitra (74) and so on. 

We may take up any titles for analysis. “Singh” or “Sing” is one 
title which is widespread; apart from many communities of 
northern states, it is also found among the Narikorava and Bondil 
of Tamil Nadu, Kalanga of Orissa, Nakkala and Sunar of Andhra 
Pradesh. “Acharya” is a title found among 12 communities like 
Satani Vaishnava of Andhra Pradesh, Bhal Brahman of Uttar 
Pradesh, Srivaishnava and Iyengar of Tamil Nadu, Bura Brahman 
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of Haryana, Kammalan of Pondicherry, Acharaj of Himachal 
Pradesh and others. The title “Choudhary” exists among 32 
communities as wide apart Kayastha of Uttar Pradesh, Jat of 
Haryana and Delhi, Dhalava of Jammu and Kashmir, Agharia of 
Madhya Pradesh, Kamma of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, Napit 
of Assam, a good number of communities of West Bengal, Kalbi of 
Rajasthan, Rangar of Himachal Pradesh and Chakma of Arunachal 
Pradesh. “Gounder” is a title found mainly in about 14 
communites of Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry, so also “Gowda” in 
Karnataka. “Iyer” is, however, found only among the Brahmans of 
Tamil Nadu and those who migrated to Kerala. “Majhi” is found 
among many commanites of Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa. The 
title “Mudaliar” exists only in Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry; which 
is also the case with “Naicker”. “Naidu” is found both in Tamil 
Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, as many Andhra communites are 
found in Tamil Nadu. The title “Naik” is widespread from Gujarat, 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh to Karnataka: “Pandit” is found only among Brahmans of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. While “Patel” is found in Rajasthan and Gujarat, the title 
“Pillai” is found in many communities of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry. “Patil” is most frequent in Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. These terms are also used as surnames in the same 
regions. A large aumber of surnames are derived from the offices 
held traditionally, the occupations pursued, and the original 
villages from which the members of the community came , and 
they cut across community boundaries. The surname “Behara” is 
found among 43 communities of Orissa; “Gupta” among’ 48 
communites of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar; “Khan” 
is reported from among 31 subgroups of Muslim communities and 
some Hindus in north Bihar. The surname “Prasad” exists among 
58 communities of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. The 
surname “Sharma” is found among 59 communites of Uttar 
Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Gujarat, Bihar, Delhi, Tamil Nadu, 
Rajasthan, Kerala, Karnataka and Maharashtra but confined to 
Brahman communities; its variation Sarma exists in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

A community has many synonyms which have a local character 
and which vary from place to place. Nearly 10,000 synonyms have 
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been identified for the 4635 communities we have studied. Many 
of these synonyms are shared by many other communities in a 
region. There are also synonyms which are unique to a community 
but which are not common to the same community in other parts 
of the same state or other cities. The documentation of such a 
large number of synonyms often creates confusion. In fact the 
definitive listing of the communities from the days of the Census 
has been made complex with the gathering of information about 
sO many synonyms and the relative failure to see the context in 
which they are used. One does not know and can only speculate if 
these synonyms were really part of a community as of now or were 
once discrete categories. However, for the purpose of this project 
we have tried to document as many synonyms as possible and relate 
them to the communities we have identified for study. 

An interesting finding of the project relates to the correlation of 

a large number of synonyms with larger and better known 
communities. Thus in West Bengal, the Brahmans and Chamars, at 
two ends of the pole, have a large number of synonyms. The tribes 
living in a state of relative isolation have | to 3 synonyms while the 
dominant Koch had as many as 11 synonyms (22). 
A more interesting aspect of the relationship of a community with 
the environment is the ethnonym or the name of a community. 
The communities derive their names mostly from the traditional 
occupations they pursue. A majority of the communities of India 
belong to this category. These occupations relate mainly to land 
such as agriculture, forestry, fishing or to labour, craftsmanship, 
transport, cottage industry, etc. There are also occupations relating 
to other economic pursuits, and finally there are miscellaneous 
occupations related to the needs of peasants and folk communities 
and urban dwellers. Next only to these occupations were a series of 
community names associated with geography, territory, hills and 
mountains, plains and valleys, rivers and streams, deserts and 
forests. Lastly, there were identities based on religions and sects. 

An analysis of the ethnonyms of 1018 communities undertaken 
so far suggests a close correlation of the nomenclature of a 
community with its occupation based on locally available resources, 
place of origin or village or territory and deity or religious 
association. The peasants derive their identity from the land, the 
good earth. We have, therefore, such names as Bhuiyar Bhuinhar 
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bhumikara (land hold), Bhumij (autochthonous or indigenous 
people) derived from the root word “bhu” meaning earth. Among 
the communities which derive their names from occupations are 
Agaria, (iron smelter) Alvan (salt maker), Bafand (cotton dresser), 
Bahurupi (mimic), Baidyakar, (musical instrument manufacturer), 
Bakarwal (goat herder), Chitrakar (scroll painter), Churihar 
(bangle maker), Sapera (snake charmer) Tulavina (cotton carder). 
Taken as a whole about 55% communities out of 1018 studied for 
the pupose so far derived their names from their occupation such 
as Angarok (body-guard), Atishbaz (explosives manufacturer), 
Badhik (slaughterer), Bansphor (bamboo basket maker), Buna 
(weaver) Bhuiya (owner of land), Bajandar (musician), 
Bandukkhar (gun maker), Burui (betel leaf grower), Beldar (earth 
cutter), Bawarchi (cook), Chirhar (bangle maker), Chunari (lime 
maker), Kakmara (crow hunter), Lohar (blacksmith), Malakar 
(garland maker). Another 14% of the names are derived from the 
place of origin and migration such as Agrahari (from Agroha, a 
place name), Anal (from Anal, an area name), Anthurnair (from 
the Andhur area), Arandan (from Erand, a geographical area), 
Pancholi (from Panchal, a territory), Bhanjapuran (from Bhanjha 
bhumi janapad), Gond (from Gondawana), Kalinji from Kalinga), 
Komkar (from Komkar, a place name), Kanpuria (from Kanpur, a 
city) etc. Ahluwalia (from village Ahlu), Adi, Shimong (from 
village Shimong) etc. 

These are all secular categories. Only about three percent 
derived their names from religious affiliation such as Adi dharmi, 
Ahamadiya, Aradhyulu, Asathi-jain, Brathari, Bahai, Bairagi- 
bostom, Christian, Jew, Kabirpanthi, Sikh etc. or from deities or 
Saints such as Jambanvulu (from Jambava murthi, a saint deity), 
Anjana (Anjani Mata), Ayyanvar (from the five-faced Shiva), Balija 
(performance of Yagnam), Balmiki (a saint), Basudeva (Vasudevy, 
father of Lord Krishna). Another category is that of the religious 
mendicants such as Aghori, Jogi, Bairagi, Fakir, who have an almost 
all-India spread. Another 1.57 percent derived their names from 
languages such as Telugu, Oria and Sindhi. 

While it has been relatively easy to relate or trace the name of a 
community to the occupation it pursues, the task becomes a little 
more difficult when the community tries to embroider its account 
of origin with myths of all kinds in order to seek a higher status or 
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respectability. These myths reflect a community’s changing 
perception of itself and of its relationship with others and are 
therefore important as anthropological material. 

A very large number of our communities claim to have 
migrated to their present habitat; they recall their migration in 
their oral traditions or claim to have migrated in recent years. In 
terms of immigrants in a state/union territory, Delhi tops the list 
followed by Assam, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

People identify themselves by all kinds of markers such as dress 
(including shawl and turban), ornaments, body markings, 
tattooing, flag and emblem, hair style, phallus or iconic 
representation of Shiva (linga), colouring of teeth and so on. 
Female dress and male dress followed by female ornaments, male 
headgear and female tattooing are among the prominent markers 
of community identification. The sartorial varieties reflect 
ecological diversities and status and gender dimensions. 


II 


As mentioned above, the data collected under the All India 
Material Trait Survey (1959-60) which had not been reported 
earlier but were relevant to the new national project were retrieved 
and analysed as part of the POI. In spite of many gaps and the 
absence of material from some states (Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, 

Tamil Nadu and Karnataka) as well as from the central states of 

Maharashtra, western states of Gujarat and Punjab and also from 

the eastern state of Orissa. The Material Trait Survey could rightly 

be considered a precursor of the POI. Two sets of data emerged 
from this, one on the domestication of animals and their uses and 
the other on the food habits (which are interrelated) as a prelude 
to findings of the POI. The salient findings of the All India 

Material Trait Survey in regard to use of domesticated animals and 

food habits may be described below. ° 

(1) The cow, buffalo, sheep and goat are milching animals almost 
all over India. The Mongoloid and Proto-Australoid tribals do 
not milch and have no tradition of consuming milk. 

(ii) The fowl and pig are used as items in ritual offerings or 
sacrifice. Buffalo, mithun and goat are so offered in the Garo 
Hills, North Cachar and Mikir hills (now Karbi-Anglong 
district) of Assam. Similarly, the fowl, pig, sheep and goat are 


(ili) 


(iv) 
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common as ritual items in Madhya Pradesh. In Chhattisgarh- 
Bastar, however, a fowl is used widely as a ritual item. In 
Rajasthan a pigeon is considered a sacred bird and offering 
grains to it isa holy act. 

In the north-east the cow and buffalo are used for 
transportation. The use of the horse is sporadic in Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. In Uttar Pradesh they use 
elephant, camel, horse, donkey and mule. In Rajasthan, the 
bullock, donkey, buffalo and camel.are used, and in Jammu 
and Kashmir, donkey, mule and camel are used for such 
purposes. Thus actording to the pattern of the uses that 
emerges the camel, donkey or mule are not used in the 
eastern, north eastern and central region though they are 
used as such in the north and north western part. 

The pattern of the relationship between the animals and their 
keeper suggests that most of the agricultural communities 


- and the upper castes domesticate the cow and buffalo. The 


(v) 


(vi) 


cow is domesticated by the castes belonging to both the upper 
and middle orders, whereas the pig is domesticated by the 
castes belonging to the lowest order. The fowl is reared by 
those groups who occupy a low rung but not the lowest. In 
general, the donkey is kept by the washermen in eastern and 
central India but in the north and north-western India the 
donkey is generally reared by the Kumar who are artisans. In 
general artisan communities who are actively engaged in their 
traditional occupation do not domesticate any animal. In the 
north-east, especially in the hilly parts of Arunachal and 
north-eastern India, the mithun is domesticated. In the north 
and north-western parts of India, the sheep- rearing 
communities domesticate these animals as an economic 
pursuit and for food. 

The pig and fowl are mostly domesticated by the poorer and 
the tribal people. In Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan the 
domestication of the horse and camel is a symbol of prestige 
and higher status. 

Roots and tubers are consumed in all states of India. In two 
States and union territories there were only a few 
communities who lived off roots and tubers but in 17 states 
80-90 per cent of the communities used roots and tubers. 
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(vii) Cow’s milk is used more in eastern India, while in the central 
and western part buffalo’s milk is more used. While the use of 
curd, whey and buttermilk has been distributed all over India 
yet they are used less in the east and more in central and 
western India. Whey, however, is often used in West Bengal 
and adjacent areas. In eastern India sweetened curd and 
varieties of sweets (made of casein)are prepared. The use of 
milk or milk products is not common in the north-east, 
especially among the tribal people.Consumption of milk is 
connected with vegetarianism. 

(viii) Food is connected with hierarchy in many communities. 
Vegetarian food is considered superior to non-vegetarian 
food. Amongst non-vegetarian food items, fish is considered 
cleaner than mutton which is in turn considered superior to 
poultry products. Pork is regarded as the most inferior. 

(ix) Every state of India has its own delicacy. The puram puri of: 
Maharashtra, payasam of Kerala, srikhand and kansan of 
Gujarat, pyasa of West Bengal, rabri of Rajasthan are 
characteristic delicacies. Buttermilk is a common drink in 
western, central and southern India while it is not common in 
the eastern part of India. Similarly, every tribal community 
has its own typical drink, the opong of Arunachal, zu of 
Nagaland, yu of Manipur, haria of central India and so on. 


Il 


Vegetarianism was connected with the spread of Jainism and the 
rise of Vaishnavism, particularly the Bhagavat cult. It is associated 
with Sanskritization. The data generated by POI suggests that 
contrary to the general impression and in spite of the higher value 
attached to vegetarianism, only about 20 percent of Indian 
communities are vegetarian. There is vegetarianism of all shades 
and nuances in deference to the compulsions of ecology, value 
system, availability of food and so on. There are vegetarians who 
take eggs, fertilized or non-fertilized; there are vegetarians who 
abstain from onion and avoid garlic. Males are mostly non- 
vegetarian. The milk culture has spread in wake of the white 
revolution and with the emergence of the national surpluses in 
milk and milk powder. Now a large number of communities report 
consumption of milk. The arrival of milk culture in tribal regions 
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(except the Toda region) is a recent phenomenon. Milk culture 
has spread among the Mongoloid and Proto-Australoid tribal 
population which did not previously consume milk. Milk culture 
has penetrated tribal pockets of the north-east, middle India and 
elsewhere with the spread of tea culture (of which tea with milk is a 
feature), propagated by buffalo keepers from north India. 

Cow's milk is universally considered soft, easily digestible, of 
sattvic qualities. It is used for ritual and medicinal purposes. There 
is a demaracation of the areas where cow's milk and buffalo's milk 
are commonly used. For instance, the whole of the north-west 
(excluding the Braj region), the entire west and south, depend 
mostly on buffalo’s milk. Gujarat, eastern Rajasthan, the Braj 
region and eastern India depend more on cow's milk. However, 
with this spread of white revolution in the wake of Operation 
Flood, and with the buffalo being more productive, its milk is 
being increasingly consumed in areas which used to prefer cow's 
milk. A distinction is also made between the consumption of milk 
and milk products. There is traditonally a regional dimension to 
this. Sheep being used as a source of milk has been reported in 
sheep rearing ‘and other communities in the north-western 
Himalayas and Rajasthan. The use of goat's milk is sporadic all over 
India, but almost non-existent in north-eastern India. 

Alcoholic beverages are consumed by men in the communities 
studied as follows: occasionally in 2469 and regularly in 1106. 
Women occasionally consume alcohol in 1037 communities. 
Smoking is very common. Chewing of tobacco and the use of snuff 
are also widespread. Chewing betel is used by people in a large 
number of communities. We are, therefore, largely a drinking, 
smoking and meat-eating people! 

A shift from vegetarianism to non-vegeterianism is reported in 
some of the communities, and similarly a shift from non- 
vegetarianism to vegetarianism is also reported mostly amongst the 
SC and ST. 

Rice is the most popular cereal followed by wheat. The highest 
rice consumption is reported in Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Sikkim, Tripura, Lakshadweep, Mizoram and Daman. 
Likewise, wheat is the most popular cereal consumed by a majority 
of communities in the states of Haryana and Punjab followed by 
Bihar, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh. In the 
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southern states and West Bengal, wheat consumption has gone up. 
The other cereals have a regional distribution. Jawar is the most 
common staple in Maharashtra, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh. Bajra is a popular cereal of 
Gujarat, Rajasthan Haryana and Daman and Diu. Maize is 
consumed predominantly in Haryana, Punjab. Himachal Pradesh, 
Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh. Ragi is mostly consumed in 
Pondicherry followed by Tamil Nadu Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka. 

Consumption of roots and tubers continues to be high in all 
states. This suggests that the poor depend on this form of primitive 
food for starch. Consumption of milk has sharply increased all over 
the country but it is still low in Arunachal Pradesh compared to 
the national average. 

The consumption of gram tops the list of pulses all over the 
country except in Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh, Daman and 
Mizoram. Mung dal follows next and then Urad and tur. 
Interestingly the consumption of Khasari is still very high in 
Tripura, Orissa, and West Bengal. 

Of all the oil seeds, groundnuts are most widely used, followed 
closely by mustard. Groundnut consumption is high in Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Rajasthan, and Pondicherry. Mustard is mostly 
confined to the northern states. Similarly, coconut is used widely in 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Lakshadweep and Goa. Sunflower has just 
made a beginning. Animal fat is used, as reported in Mizoram, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya, Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh and 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Concerning pig rearing culture, three interesting patterns are 
noticeable. Firstly pigs are reared as domestic animals and fed in 
stalls, especially in the north-east where they are also associated 
with rituals. Secondly, there is the consumption of the meat of wild 
boar which is considered unpolluted by the tribes and a section of 
the high caste Hindus. Thirdly, pigs are kept as domestic animals 
and also as scavengers by poor sections of the population who 
consume pork. | 


LANGUAGES AND BIOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURE OF POPULATIONS 


Here the Arya, here the Anarya, 
Here the Dravida and the Chin 
Saka, Hun, Pathan, Moghul, 
All merged to form one body 
Rabindranath Tagore, (1862-1941) 
Bharat Tirtha, 19/0 


She has thirty crores of faces, 
But her heart is one; 
She speaks cightcen languages, 
Yet her mind is one 
Subramania Bharati 


India has been treated as a linguistic area. Our languages 
belonging to the different language families have developed from 
different sources which have interacted closely in the course of 
their development, not only in terms of loaning or borrowing of 
words, but also in terms of adaptation of structures through the 
process of linguistic convergence. The ASI recently published its 
findings on the survey of linguistic traits conducted in 1977-79. 
The findings are many. In terms of kinship terminology, the words 
for father, mother, grandmother, grandfather and uncle are more 
commonly used in all of the four language families. The vigesimal 
(counting in twenties) system of counting is found in both Tibeto- 
Burman and Austro-Asiatic languages. This trait originally 
belonged to the Austro-Asiatic languages. The multiplicative 
numeral system of the Indo-Aryan was borrowed by the Austro- 
Asiatic languages. Various kinds of echo-formations attributed to 
the Austric family are found in all other language families of India. 
The structure of non-negative statement sentences with transitive 
verb are predominantly of subject-object-verb type and those with 
substantive verb or copula verb are of subject-noun-verb type across 
the genetic boundaries. In all languages, adverbs and adjectives 
generally occur before verbs and nouns respectively. In Tibeto- 
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Burman languages,however, the adjective follows the noun with 
some exceptions. Numeral classifiers, too, are used in the 
languages belonging to the four families except in some cases. 
Folding hands, namaste or namaskaram and its equivalents are 
common non-verbal and verbal forms of greeting used in 
languages belonging to all families. The colour terms used in 
Indian languages show a commonness not only from the point of 
view of the words used for different colours, but also of a common 
agreement at the semantic level of their use and derivation. The 
model of linguistic convergence inspired our ethnographic project 
at an early stage. We have discussed convergence of cultural traits 
and their divergence elsewhere. 

While designing the project, we, in consultation with the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, included two items, one on 
the languages spoken within the family or kin group, and the other 
on the languages/dialects spoken outside the family and kin 
group. The project thus generated for the first tme community- 
specific data on languages/dialects of India and the first definitive 
list of languages/ dialects: 325 of them (Appendix J), as against the 
1961 Census list of 1652 languages. The Census of India (1961) 
which counted the speakers of the languages belonging to 
different language families reported the number of speakers 
according to the percentages of total population as follows : the 
Indo-Aryan (73.30%), Tibeto-Burman (0.73%), Dravidian 
(24.47%), and Austro-Asiatic (6,192,495 persons). We have now 
the number of the communities speaking the languages belonging 
to the language families. They are as follows: Indo-Aryan (2549), 
Dravidian (1032), Tibeto-Burman (175), Austro-Asiatic (44), Indo- 
Iranian (5), Andamanese (4), other language families (15) and 
unclassified languages (25), in all 3849 linguistically homogenous 
communities listed against each language/dialect out of 4532 
communities. The balance of 683 communities which constitute 
the remaining 15.07percent are made up of the subgroups of one 
or another language. Out of 730 communities studied across 
state/union territory boundaries, 350 communities (47.94%) are 
linguistically homogeneous. The people of India are linguistically 
diverse, and 2287 communities (50.46%) speak the fourteen 
languages (except Sanskrit) belonging to the Eighth Schedule of 
the Constitution. 
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A significant aspect of our finding has been in regard to the 
number of tribal communities speaking the Dravidian (123), 
Tibeto-Burman (146) and Austro-Asiatic languages (30), which are 
far more widespread than indicated by the number and percentage 
of tribal speakers of these languages. However, at the national level 
it now appears that the number of communities by and large 
match the percentages of the speakers estimated by the Census. 

Another significant dimension of our finding has been about 
the pattern of bilingualism. We have applied uncritically the 
western concept of monolingualism to the linguistic situation in 
our country which is essentially an area of linguistic pluralism. The 
Census of India, following the western model, estimated 
bilingualism rather conservatively at 13.4 percent (1971 Census) 
which of course showed a rise from 9.7 percent reported in 1961. 
The Census and POI data are not comparable. Even so, according 
to our data collected in situations of language and culture contact 
the incidence of bilingualism is as high as 64.2 percent in terms of 
the number of communities. Among the tribes and non-tribes 
living together, we have now a rise of such creolized linguistic 
formations as Sadri, Desi, Nefamese and Nagamese by natural 
sociolinguistic process. The Scheduled languages are spoken by 
2670 communities (58.91%) for bilingual communication. 

Yet another important aspect of our finding is about the scripts 
used by the people of India. In all 24 scripts have been returned in 
our survey. Apart from the eleven major scripts used by the 
scheduled languages, twelve minor scripts are also in use. Many 
tribal communities in India claim to have discovered their “lost” 
scripts Or invented a new script. The most important of these are 
the Santal’s Ol Chiki, which was invented by the Santal savant, 
Raghunath Murmu. This has been recognized by the government 
of West Bengal at a primary level. The Hos of Singhbhum also 
claim to have discovered a script of their own. The Kharias and the 
Savaras have also followed suit. A few tribal communities, such as 
Mishmi in the north-east and the Nicobarese have adopted the 
Roman script while the Bodos have adopted Devanagari. 


The language contact situation has amply been supported by our 
present survey regarding the distribution of the languages 
belonging to various language families in the states and union 
territories. Almost all states and union territories are both 
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unilingual, marked by the dominance of a major language group, 
and also multi-familial, having languages belonging to at least two 
language families. States like West Bengal and union territories like 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands have languages belonging to at 
least six different language families or subfamilies. 

The scholars were of the opinion that the POI data on language 
constituted the third most important source of information on 
Indian languages, the first two being the Linguistic Survey of India 
(1904-1912) undertaken by Grierson and the other being the 
Indian Census. The POI data on language was acclaimed unique 
because for the first time the project generated community-specific 
data on the languages spoken at home and outside, and on scripts. 
There are, however, a number of questions which continue to be 
asked within the larger framework of linguistic studies in India, for 
example, about the relationship of language and culture, of 
linguistic heterogeneity and cultural pluralism and so on. 


II 


The communities of India have only been partly surveyed for 
morphological and genetic traits. According to our information, 
about 900 communities have been studied for such parameters by 
scholars. A vast number of them thus remain unstudied. We did 
not generate any firsthand data on the biological structure of the 
Indian populations but relied on the information available with 
the ASI from the two all-India surveys, the anthropometric survey 
conducted in the 1960s and extended now to the areas not covered 
earlier and the bio-anthropological survey undertaken in the late 
1970s. We also drew upon the material published by physical 
anthropologists in the country and those by various research 
institutions engaged in morpho-genetic studies of the Indian 
population. According to our information we have been able to 
study about one-fourth of the communities of India in terms of 
some if not all the morphological and genetic traits. 

Scholars have identified genetic markers which correlate with 
some of the primary ethnic strains. The Mediterranean, which 
includes the vast majority of caste populations in India, show a 
relatively high frequency of B, Ag r(cde) and P, genes _ This strain, 


however, is also observed in the SC populations, along with 
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Australoid strain in varied degrees at different places. The Proto- 
Australoid strain, represented by most of central and southern 
Indian tribal populations shows low frequency of gene r(cde), high 
M,R, (CDe) and t (non taster allele). The Mongoloid strain, 
observed in tribal populations of north-east and central Himalayas 
are characterized by the absence of gene r(cde), exceedingly high 
M,R,(CDe) HbE and low t. The Negretoid strain, found in 


Andaman Islands, presents exceedingly high frequency of gene R, 


(CDe), absence of gene r(cde) and low incidence of B. 

The poet Rabindranath Tagore, like Bharati, had almost a 
mystic’s perception of the chemistry of ethnic formations in India. 
His observation that many racial and ethnic streams merged to 
form one body in India contained a profound anthropological 
truth. Most of the Indian populations are of a mixed type. India 
has truly been a melting pot or a fishing net into which have been 
drawn almost all racial types which have mingled through the 
process of admixture and a smooth and unhindered gene flow in 
some regions. Most of the Indian communities if not all — tribes in 
the north-east and some communities in Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands could be an exception — have come to acquire a mix of 
traits. We have today moved away from the study of the racial types 
not only because of racist implications but also because it does not 
tally with our existing knowledge of variations of traits among 
populations within a region. Our physical anthropologists today say 
that variability of genetical and morphological traits within a 
community are more than those between communities. Social 
reformers like Dr B.R. Ambedkar used physical anthropology data 
to demolish the theory of the racial basis of untouchability and to 
uphold the essential oneness of a very large segment of the people 
of India in terms of sharing of morphological traits. Therefore we 
have to rethink the application of racial types to classify castes and 
other communities of India. We have moved away from H.H 
Risley’s classification of the upper castes of India as the population 
groups belonging to the Caucasoid type or from the view that large 
segments of the populations of India belong to the Proto- 
Australoid types only. Today we see a much greater biological 
diversity among the people of India. Their likenesses appear to be 
more than their differences. The number of genes in which they 
differ are only a few in comparison with the vast number of genes 
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which are common. There is a much greater homogenization in 
terms of morphological and genetic traits at the regional level. 
Most of the communities within a region or state share many of 
these traits. This has been brought out significantly in the 
anthropometric survey of populations in various states. To give one 
example, the results of the anthropometric surveys suggest 
homogenization on an extensive scale in terms of morphological 
traits among the people of Andhra Pradesh, a stabilization of 
physical types within a compact range. The Andhras are generally 
people of below medium stature, long headed (dolichocephalic) 
with a medium head height and moderately broad facial profile, a 
nose of below medium height and above medium breadth 
indicating a moderately broad nose shape. Within the compact 
range, the distribution of a gradual increase in the morphological 
size is observed among the people from the hilly forest tribes at the 
lower end to those belonging to the agriculturally and 
economically dominant social groups. The two dominant Muslim 
communities, the Shaikh and Syed, are like the majority of the 
middle caste groups in Andhra. Many segments of the Muslim 
community do not represent a migratory component but seem to 
have emerged mainly from the local population. Barring the tribals 
and certain localized occupational groups, the rest of the 
communities show remarkable homogeneity in physical types. In 
Tamil Nadu, the Brahman, particularly belonging to Ayyangar, and 
non-Brahman communities share similar traits and are closer to 
one another within this region. The Tamil Brahmans have little to 
do with their fellow Brahmans in the west or the north in this 
respect. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Indian society is characterized by division and hierarchy. Most of 
the communities have social divisions but there are some which 
have not reported any . 

Phratry is found among about 151 communities belonging to 
mostly the ST, including the Gond tribe of central India. The 
second largest area of concentration of phratry is in the north-east, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur and Meghalaya. 

Moiety is found in about 64 communities, most of which are 
tribes. Arunachal Pradesh reports the highest incidence of moiety 
followed by Nagaland. 

Band organization is reported from sixteen hunting and food 
gathering communities. 

Clan organization is most pervasive, followed by lineage. The 
clan and lineage social formation are generally reported to exist in 
a caste society. But there are strong clans in tribal society in_ 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh and in parts of tribal 
middle India. Similarly, both tribal and caste communities report 
the existence of lineage. 

Differentiation has been discussed in social, economic, 
occupational, religious, territorial and educational contexts. Social 
differentiation is the most important, followed by occupational and 
territorial, with differentiation based on religion, economics and 
education coming in at the bottom of the response. 

Social divisions indicate descent in the tribal and the caste 
society. Social divisions also indicate status. The other functions of 
social divisions are connected with social control and control over 
land. The role of descent in connection with control over 
resources is particularly noticed in the.tribal areas of the north- 
east. The control over the land and other resources is exercised on 
behalf of the community by the chief or by a council of elders. 
Most of the communities are endogamous. A few have reported 
the incidence of hypergamy and a fewer that of hypogamy. Manu 
described hypergamy across varna categories. Others have 
described hypergamy across/within a jati cluster. Although 
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-members of a cluster dine together and often marry equally, there 
are also jati clusters where the bride givers are not the bride takers 
because they are not placed equally. These hypergamous 
relationships prevail among large jati clusters such as the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, Marathas, Kallars and so on. This has 
much to do with status, power and dominance of segments. 
However, in recent years, the old bases of power relating to land 
and traditional authority have given way and with the expansion of 
education and development of economy segments within a 
community (except among some) are becoming equal. The POI 
data on hypergamy is presented in terms of hypergamous 
relationship across the jatis and their segments in 5-7 percent of 
communities. Of much interest is the emergence of hypogamous 
relationship. There are instances of girls marrying well-placed boys 
from a lower strata and this trend is bound to grow in years to 
come. 

Social anthropologists reported the distribution of kinship traits 
all over India which they divided into four regions: western, 
southern, central and eastern, with their characteristic features. 
The POI data have confirmed most of their findings and even 
gone beyond them. For example, village exogamy is almost non- 
existent in the south, which is unique for its surname exogamy. 
Most communities follow exogamy of various types, the dominant 
type being clan gotra and surname exogamy. There are also 
instances of endogamy at clan and gotra levels because of the 
looseness of these structures. _ 

There is a much larger spread of consanguineous marriages 
than generally believed. To give an illustration, marriage with 
mother’s brother’s daughter exists in 2368 communities while 
marriage with father’s sister's daughter is reported in 2040 
communities. Maternal uncle-niece marriages takes place in 336 
communities. Three hundred and eighty-three communities 
practise parallel cousin marriage, including both among brother's 
children and sister’s children. Marriage with mother’s brother’s 
daughter occurs in 97 percent of the communities of Tamil Nadu 
followed by Karnataka, Goa, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Pondicherry, 
Maharashtra, Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Nagaland, Gujarat, Meghalaya, Orissa. It is present on a small scale 
in Madhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Mizoram, 
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Delhi, Sikkim, Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Chandigarh, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Tripura, Rajasthan, Punjab and Haryana. 

The incidence of child marriage has declined. 

The primary mode of acquiring a mate is through negotiation. 
The next mode is by mutual consent followed by exchange, 
elopement, service, courtship, intrusion, symbolic capture, 
capture, purchase and trial. However, more than one mode of 
acquiring mates prevails in many communities, particularly tribal. 

Most Indian communities are monogamous, but there are as 
many as 839 communities which reportedly practise polygyny along 
with monogamy. Among them 680 communities permit sororal 
polygyny. Polygynandry, a combination of both polygyny and 
polyandry, is reported from seven communities; fraternal 
polyandry from 28 communities and non-fraternal polyandry from 
5 communities. Incidence of junior levirate (non-formal) exist in 
1406 communities, junior levirate (formal) in 1201 communities, 
senior levirate (non-formal) in 195 communities, senior levirate 
(formal) in 233 communities, junior sororate (non-formal) in 2690 
communities, junior sororate (formal) in 2441 communities and 
senior sororate (non-formal) in 196 communities, senior sororate 
(formal) in 251 communities. 

Forty-one symbols of married status for women are identifiable. 
Of them, wearing vermilion is most common followed by toe-ring, 
bangles, tali/mangalsutra, bindi, nose-stud/pin and others which 
include some rare symbols like colouring of teeth and adorning 
hair with a comb. Some of the Muslim communities report wearing 
the bangle, use of vermilion and some even wear mangalsutra. 
Among the Christians the most popular is mangalsutra, and 
wearing vermilion; others use a finger ring as the symbol of 
marriage. 

Change is reflected in many aspects of marriage such as 
increase in age at marriage, brideprice giving way to dowry, rules 
of residence, changing especially from matrilocal and bilocal to 
patrilocal, in rules permitting divorce and liberalization of rules 
for remarriage. Change in inheritance rule is reported from 596 
communities while change in succession is reported from 186 
communities. Six hundred and thirty-two communities pay 
brideprice in cash, kind or both. As many as 1800 communities 
give away daughters in kanyadan. The practice of giving dowry in 
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cash and kind is reported from 1856 communities. 

Nuclear family is the predominant type found in as many as 
4122 communities with vertically extended family type reported 
from 2272 communities, horizontally extended among 536 
communities and mixed extended in 1518 communities. 

The dominant rule of residence is patrilocal (4517 
communities), with only 42 communities following matrilocal 
residence, followed by that of bilocal residence (19 communities). 

Divorce is permissible in 3794 communities, the main reasons 
being maladjustment, adultery, cruelty, barrenness and so on. 
Widow remarriage is permitted in 3771 communities and 
remarriage for female divorcees in 3474 communities. 

Property is inherited equally among sons in as many as 3680 
communities. However, there are 570 communities which allow an 
equal share in property for both son and daughter. In 25 
communities only daughters inherit property equally and in 13 
communities the property goes to the youngest daughter. Three 
hundred and fifty one communities allow a lesser share to a 
daughter than a son, especially in Muslim communities. Cases of 
the eldest son alone inheriting the property occur in 129; while 
cases of only the youngest son inheriting exist in 55 communities. 
Here too we find communities following more than one practice, 
usually when the community is spread over different states and 
regions. Succession goes to the eldest son in as many as 4429 
communities. There are 45 communities in which a nephew 
succeeds. Succession goes to an adopted son in 117 communities, 
to the youngest son in 27 and eldest daughter in 19. Daughters 
have also started asserting their right to property. 

Women in all parts of the country and in most communities 
take part in activities like agricultural operations, animal 
husbandry, collection of fuel, social functions, rituals and so on. 
Women generally have a low status; however, some communities 
recognize equal status for women and some even a higher status. 

Matriliny survives among the Khasi and Garo in north-east 
India. There is a passage from matriliny to patriliny among the 
Rabha, Lalung, Hajong etc. Matriliny also survives among many of 
the Tulu speaking communities in the south. One of the strongest 
citadels of matriliny remains in Lakshadweep where it has adjusted 
to Islam. The matrilineal household, tarawad, survives in the 
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islands and parts of Kerala. Matrilocal residence has been reported 
from 42 communities out of who almost half are the tribals. The 
principle of female equigeniture is reported from 25 communities, 
most of them ST. Succession goes to the eldest daughter in 19 
communities, 11 of them ST, and to the youngest daughter in 5 
communities. 

That the concept of purity and pollution is an integral aspect of 
our Caste system is abundantly revealed in our project. Observance 
of pollution on death is reported among 3925 communities and 
observation of post-delivery pollution in 4189 communities. The 
wide-spread rites of passage relate to pre-delivery (2393), naming 
ceremony (3426), mundan for boys (2843 communities), and for 
girls (1755), annaprashan (1426), thread-wearing ceremony (690), 
puberty rites for girls (1200) and ancestor worship etc. The modes 
of the disposal of the dead, cremation and burial are reported 
from 3059 and 2386 communities respectively. There are a good 
number of communities which practise both. The dead are 
exposed in 12 and exhumed in 8 communities. Ritual§ connected 
with life-cycle have reportedly been curtailed in 2867 communities 
because they are becoming increasingly expensive. 

A distinction is made between the traditional caste council and 
the modern caste association. Traditional caste councils enforce 
norms, settle disputes and dispense justice in social matters. The 
modern caste sabhas are fairly active in mobilising their members 
to secure benefits in as many as 2879 communities. The statutory 
panchayats have come up as major institutions in the countryside 
and their functions largely pertain to developmental activities. 

One dimension of the project has been the study of 
communities in rural and urban settings. We have studied 2779 
communities in rural, 393 communities in urban and 1336 
communities in both rural and urban settings. This puts the 
communities studied in an urban and rural situation at 37%. It 
should be noted that 40% of the Indian people will be urbanized 
by the end of the century. A few findings may be discussed in this 
connection. First, minorities like Muslims, Jains, Christians show a 
relatively large concentration in urban areas. Most of the urban 
communities are migrants from rural areas. The ST record the 
lowest degree of urbanization. Hierarchy persists in an urban 
situation though the existence of social differentiation is on a 
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smaller scale than in rural areas. However, economic, religious, 
occupational and territory bases of differentiation are more in 
evidence in urban areas. There is also a higher incidence of 
marriage by courtship in urban areas with fewer incidents of bride- 
price and more of dowry. 


Il 


Social anthropologists have attempted the ranking of castes in a 
multi-caste or multi-ethnic or mixed village. Under the POI, 
ranking involved two levels of perception, firstly, a community's 
own perception of its placement and secondly the perception of its 
placement by others. Regarding self-perception, 22.8 percent of 
Indian communities perceive themselves in the higher order. 
Likewise the middle ranking communities are 47.5 percent. Those 
who perceive themselves at the lowest rank form 28.8 percent of 
the communities. 


There is an asymmetry between self-perception of a community 
and the perception of a community by others, especially in low and 
high positions. In terms of the perception of a community by 
others, 12.8 percent are seen as high, 42.8 percent as middle and 
43.6 percent as low. While an accordance exists in terms of 
perception of the communities at the middle position, there is a 
significant difference in perception of low and high. In fact the 
number of those occupying a low position is very large as seen by 
others. 

The fourfold varna system, stretched to include the fifth 
category of untouchables, has been studied by sociologists and 
social anthropologist as an all-India frame of referance within 
which each jati relates to another. Our data suggest a widespread 
awareness of varna system. Nearly 68.5 percent of the communities 
are reportedly aware of it. There are variations in the awareness of 
varna from the north-west to Bihar and Orissa. The least degree of 
awareness was reported from far-flung, remote tribal areas where 
the varna order has not penetrated. The tribals, or at least most of 
them, stand outside the varna system. Castes are more involved in 
the varna system than tribes. More than half of the Indian 
communities (2804) see themselves as part of varna order and 
recognize their place in it. About 8 percent of the communities 
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perceive themselves as Brahman, 15.9 percent as Kshatriya, 9.36 
percent as Vaishya and 29.1 percent as Shudra. However, among 
3539 exclusively Hindu communities 354 are Brahmans, 38] 
Vaishya, 708 Kshatriya and 1306 Shudra. An interesting dimension 
of this is the existence of dual varna categories in 104 communities. 
There are at least 54 communities which recognize themselves as 
both Brahman and Kshatriya, 15 as Brahman and Vaishya, 16 as 
Kshatriya and Vaishya and a few such other dual recognitions. 
Interestingly, among 584 Muslim communities, 53 stll recall their 
place in the varna system, 12 of them as Brahman, 24 as Kshatriya, 6 
as Vaishya, and 11 as Shudra. Out of the 339 Christian communities 
8 consider themselves as Brahman, 23 as Kshatriya, 7 as Vaishya and 
48 as Shudra. At a later stage, further quantification of the three- 
tier ranking was attempted in terms of actual number and identity 
of communities in a caste society. 

The three-tier ranking of the caste Hindu communities does not 
pose any problem as far as the “highs” and “lows” are concerned. 
The highly-placed communities are marked by (i) a higher position 
in the regional socio-ritual hierarchy (ii) better control over land 
and other resources and (iii) non-commensal relations with other 
communities of inferior status. The “high” communities are 
represented by Brahmans at the top all over India.The next two or 
three positions after Brahmans in the “high” group usually go to 
castes like Rajput/Kshatriyas, Kayastha, Bania or other dominant 
castes which may vary from region to region. The Brahman attained 
a high status owing to their priestly profession and ritual 
dominance, whereas the Rajput and others attained their high 
status mainly on the basis of better control over the resources of 
land and their socio-political dominance as traditional ruling castes 
of rulers and landowners. 

The low placed communities mainly consist of the SC and a few 
other castes, placed at the bottom due to their (1) abject poverty 
caused by less possession of land and less control over economic 
resources (ii) socio-ritual degradation based on the notion of purity 
and pollution and (ili) traditional engagement in occupations 
which are considered ritually unclean. 

The problem of hierarchical quantification lies mainly with the 
middle ranking communities of caste Hindus. They are grouped 
into two subcategories, viz., middle-A, Peasant castes with traditional 
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middle order status and middle-B, with artisan (service) castes. This 
nomenclature provides for a measure of flexibility in their ranking. 
It may be mentioned that occupational mobility, regional variations 
in caste ranking and differences in the notion of perception (self 
and by others) are very high among these two subcategories. Some 
of them are landowning whereas others are landless. 

The ST and non-Hindu minorities stand outside the fold of the 
caste system and as such do not have any notion of purity and 
pollution. However, if the criterion of receiving food and water is 
accepted as a parameter for social differentiation they are placed 
somewhat above the low caste communities. In Sikkim the middle-A 
communities like Gurung, Mangar etc. do not receive food from 
the low ranking caste Hindu communities like the Kami and Damai 
whereas they receive food and water from the Bhutia who belong 
outside the varna-jati.based Hindu hierarchic caste system. In 
Maharashtra it is observed that the Andh tnbe do not accept water 
from SC communities like the Mang and Mahar but they accept 
water from the Muslims who belong outside the Hindu religion. In 
many villages of mixed population, such minorities are placed 
above the “lower” communities. 

The traditional three-tier hierarchy applies only to caste society. 
It does not apply to the tribal society in the tribal regions of middle 
India. The model is much less applicable to the tribes of north-east 
India which remain ouside varna-jati based hierarchic Hinduism. 
Some of them appear to be closer to another great tradition, 
namely the Buddhist, which does not subscribe to the notion of 
“purity and pollution” in this part of the country. 

The tribals have their own notions of hierarchy and perception 
of status in relation to themselves and others. Generally, they 
consider themselves the authocthones, superior to all those who 
came later. Thus the Santal view themselves (hor) as superior to the 
outsiders (dikus). The Munda consider themselves superior to the 
Oraon in Chotanagpur. In Madhya Pradesh, the Gond, especially 
the Raj Gond consider themselves superior to the other sections of 
Gonds and to the other tribes of the region. In Manipur the Meitei 
(including Brahman and Kshatriya) occupy a higher position, with 
the Loi coming in the middle followed by the Thanga and Yaithibi. 
The hill tribes are considered lower than the Meitei. In Meghalaya, 
the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia consider themselves the best people. 
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The Angami, Ao and Sema in Nagaland perceive themselves as 
superior to the rest of the Naga tribes. In Arunachal Pradesh the 
typical relationship between the Sulung community and the Bangi 
(as well as the Nishi, Aka, Mii) had once been termed as a “slave- 
master” relationship. In Sikkim, the Bhotia, being the community of 
the erstwhile ruler, consider themselves superior to the Lepcha and 
the immigrant Nepalis. 

Our investigators have also reported the rise of hierarchy and 
differentiation in tribal societies which used to be relatively 
egalitarian. A similar process is also noticeable among the SC. A lot 
of data on internal hierarchy among artisan communities were 
generated under the material trait survey. The hierarchy among 
artisan groups like weavers, oil pressers, potters, fishermen, is based 
on control of technology and resources. Those divisions which 
consist of manufacturers and producers are placed lower than those 
who control the resources and sell the products. 

The POI generated information on hierarchy with social 
divisions within a caste or jati cluster or a tribe and on the internal 
hierarchy of tribes. The material on the internal order of hierarchy 
of a caste was collected from the investigators based on their field 
experience and Sanskritic texts. It appears that an order of 
hierarchy exists in territorially large and complex jati clusters such 
as Brahman, Rajput, Bania etc. This order varies from community 
to community and region to region. The following examples are 
given as an illustration. The Kanyakubja Brahmans of Uttar Pradesh 
appear to have a three-order hierarchy. The first consists of 
Shatkul/Kuleen (six gotra) being higher and Dashkul/(ten gotra) 
being the lower. The second comprises aaspad (titles) and the third 
purity gradation (vishwa) connected with ancestry and place of 
origin (mool). The second example is that of the Rajput who claim 
descent from the Sun (Suryavansh), Moon (Chandravansh), Fire 
(Agnivansh) and Serpent (Nagvansh). At the second level each of 
the four categories are divided into vansh (lineage/clan) which are 
graded according to status with a specific gotra. The segments have 
a hypergamous relationship with one another. The third order is 
Uparikul (super family) followed by the fourth kul/parivar (family) 
in some places. The Bania include a number of endogamous 
divisions like Oswal, Khandelwal and in Gujarat Lad Vania, Mod 
Vania etc. These communities have internal divisions like Das (10), 
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Vis (20) and Panch (5) traditionally graded in the order of high 
and low. Exchange of women was restricted within these divisions. 
Traditionally, clan clusters like Vis have the highest status followed 
by Das and Panch. The Vis used to accept women from Das but did 
not give daughters to Das. Similarly Das would accept a girl from 
Panch but would not give daughers to the latter. The system of 
Kulin in Bengal also prevailed among the Kayastha. There was the 
cluster of The Three: Ghosh, Bose, Mitra, which claimed a higher 
status than the others. Now these distinctions are gradually 
disappearing and ethnic identity at the community level is 
becoming stronger with the formation of modern political 
associations. It appears that internal hierarchy and hypergamous 
relationship are characteristic of the upper castes (Brahman, Rajput 
and Bania), artisan groups and a few tribes and are linked with 
their spread and mobility, their control over resources, their 
exercise of power. With the spread of education and expansion of 
economy the order of ranking has been considerably reduced in 
many communities and regions. 


II] 


The great majority of the Indian population follows six major 
religions viz., Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Sikhism, Buddhism and 
Jainism. A few follow traditional tribal religions or other faiths. 

The findings on religion are in two parts. The first deals with 
those communities which follow only one religion. Of them the 
Hindus form 76.4 percent, Muslims 12.6 percent, Christians 7.3 
percent, tribal religionists 8.3 percent, Jains 2.2 percent, Buddhists 
2.0 percent, Sikhs 2.8 percent, Jews 0.2 percent, and the 
Zoroastrians 0.19 percent. Many local forms of religion have been 
identified like Donyi Polo, Sarna (Munda), Sanamahi (Meitei), 
Gondi Dharma, etc. Secondly, as communities have been treated as 
a secular category, the followers of different religions have been 
identified within its ambit. Thus there are 87 communities who 
follow both Hinduism and Sikhism, 116 both Hinduism and 
Christianity, 35 Hinduism and Islam, 2] Hinduism and Jainism and 
29 communities who are both Hindu and Buddhist. There are 94 
communities who follow Christianity and tribal religions. Buddhists 
and followers of tribal religion exist in 11 communities . There are 
16 communities which are followers of three religions; 11 
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communities have sections of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh while 6 have 
Hindu, Muslim and Chnistians. 

Various levels and forms of Hinduism have been identfied. As 
many as 61.2 percent of the Hindu communities worship a family 
deity, and 31.6 percent worship a clan deity. Those worshipping 
village and regional deities are 66.7 percent each and those who 
equally worship deities of the wider pantheon are 68.4 percent. This 
shows the integrating trends in all forms of Hinduism. Individual 
and family affiliation to pirs is reported from 493 and 428 
communities respectively. For the performance of life-cycle rituals, 
worship and so on, as many as 51.6 percent of the communities 
reportedly employ sacred specialists from within and 69.58 percent 
from without their communities. Traditional forms of shamanism 
are very much alive with almost 20 percent of the communities 
seeking protection from evil spirits and the curing of diseases 
through the medium of shamans. 

The Adis in Arunachal Pradesh have revived and even 
institutionalized their religion of the Sun and the Moon called 
Donyi Polo. Legend has it that there were two suns in the beginning 
of creation which beat down harshly on the people. An enterprising 
archer shot down one of them. The other did not rise in protest. He 
was later persuaded to, only after the other also rose in the sky, pale 
and weak. The concept of two suns is quite old among the 
Himalayan communities and among some tribal communities like 
the Munda. The Burzhom site in Kashmir valley (dating back to 
about 2500 B.C.) has a find showing the two suns. The new religion 
has inspired significant efforts in the field of education and medical 
care. The second important tribal religion which has been revived 
and institutionalized relates to the sacred grove called Sarna or 
Jahera among the Munda and Santal tribes. It has become the 
symbol of the solidarity of the tribes who were not converted to 
Christianity. In the 1961 Census the followers of Sarana Dharma, 
located mainly in Bihar, numbered 4.21 lakhs. A third example has 
been offered by the Sanamahi cult among the Meitei in Manipur 
which centres on the traditional faith, employs the Meitei language 
and non-Brahman priests. The god Sanamahi created animals, 
plants and man. He created the Meitei. Therefore the Sanamahi 
cult is considered intrinsic to the preservation and development of 
Meitei identity by some scholars. 
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Our data on change of religion suggests that people in 383 
communities or their segments have entered the fold of Hinduism 
in recent years, while those in 267 have embraced Christianity. 
People in as many as 112 communities have converted to Islam, and 
those in 63 have become Sikhs. That those in 159 communities have 
embraced other than the listed religions, testifies to the popularity 
of the indigenous systems of faith. Change of religion has thus been 
reported in case of 15 percent of the communities. They relate 
mostly to the ST and SC. Sections of these populations have 
converted to Christianity in large numbers followed by Sikhism, 
Islam and Buddhism. 

It was difficult to identify the structures and processes that 
survive conversion. The informants were keen to establish that they 
were good followers of their new faith and therefore were reluctant 
to respond. However, it appears that among the elements that 
survive, the most important are clan exogamy, language, food 
habits, sartorial practices and economic occupaton. There is, of 
course, sometimes, change in occupation, a measure of affluence 
with more income coming in and a higher social status. The pre- 
conversion practices survive among 16.2 percent of the Christian 
communities, while it is 10.8 percent among the Buddhist, and 8.5 
percent among the Sikhs, and only 2.9 percent among the Muslims. 

The ASI has been conducting studies on the festivals of India. It 
is difficult to categorize festivals. Generally, a festival is a mix of 
many dimensions, social, economic, religious and so on. The largest 
number of festivals are socio-religious in nature which is 
understandable, given the nature of our society and the influence 
of religion on our communities. Next are the festivals of socio- 
economic significance which centre around harvesting of crops 
when communities celebrate the arrival of fresh crops, and gods 
and spirits are thanked. In recent years festivals have been 
organized to celebrate the founding of a state or the role of 
freedom fighters and social reformers. This is also true of the great 
Festivals of India which have at one level a pan-Indian spread, and 
at another level a local meaning and perception. 

Traits, rituals, roles and institutions reflect many levels of 
perception, local, regional, pan-Indian and so on. For instance, 
marriage rituals which come under the category lokachar or 
deshachar are shared by communities including Hindus and 
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Muslims in such states as Bihar and Bengal. A closer examination of 
the corpus of rituals shows that they are a mix of many elements 
which include some forms of brideprice, notion of equality , even of 
superiority, of women (though notional), various forms of 
socialization, exchange of gifts which goes beyond the notion of 
Kanyadan and so on. The second example concerns folk rituals. 
The worship of Kali in Bengal reflects perceptions of various 
communities with differential modes of propitiation and different 
levels of participation. In fact, such religious practices present a 
combination of elements drawn from the scriptures or sacred texts 
and the body of local beliefs and practices. 

Movements have been reported from 13 percent of the 
communities. They seek to promote social reform by abolishing 
practices which are seen as hindering progress and equality, 
demand facilities for education and a share in the benefits that 
accrue from the all- round development process . In tribal areas the 
movements are also ethnic in nature, seeking to promote the 
interests of the tribal people in terms of control over their resources 
and their rights. There is also a streak of revivalism in such 
movements. 

An important aspect of the findings relates to the dominance of 
oral and folk traditions, with an overwhelming number of 
communites reporting not only survival but continuation of such 
traditions. Folklore, folk song and folk dance continue to be major 
forms of expressions of folk consciousness. The classical tradition is 
less widespread. Western music has been vigorously adopted by 
some communities, particularly in Mizoram. It is only the tribals 
who continue with the tradition of men and women dancing 
together. 


ECONOMY, OCCUPATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


It is generally assumed that a community or a caste follows one 

occupation which is primary and traditional to it, from which most 

of them derive their identity and nomenclature, with two or three 
subsidiary occupations. Colonial ethnography reported the 
prevalence of a large number of occupations like bird trapping 

(which was intimately connected with the state of the environment 

at the time) and of exotic occupations like acrobatics, begging etc. 

The anthropological studies undertaken by the ASI have 
highlighted occupational change and diversification. Of the two 
studies on occupation and change the first, the All-India Material 

Trait Survey of 1959-60, coincided with the second five-year-plan 

which was marked by the onset of industrialization and relatively 

effective implementation of rural development strategies. 

However, there was stagnation in food output, and agrarian laws on 

transfer of land to the tiller remained by and large 

unimplemented. This was the pre-green revolution phase. The 

Survey covered a sample of 225 villages in 19 states and union 

territories and a population of agriculturist (225), barbers (29), 

blacksmith (13), cobbler (18), carpenter (15), basket making 

communities (50) and so on. The Survey identified 70 types of 
traditional occupations in rural India. The observations were based 
on the data collected from all states except Andhra Pradesh, 

Rajasthan and Gujarat. Its findings were as follows: 

(i) There were a number of communities engaged in temple 
service either as priests or as assistants, or as makers of 
garlands, collecters of flowers, drum beaters, fortune tellers, 
almanac readers and so on. In a number of communities 
begging had religious sanction. Many of the Brahmans 
recorded agriculture as their traditional occupation. Their 
priestly job was either a second primary or a subsidiary 
occupation. 

(ii) The artisan communities had a countrywide distribution, with 
almost similar nomenclature or roles. Basket making was 
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associated with drum beating in almost all cases all over India. 

(iii) Some of the widely distributed occupational groups in India 
were Chamar (leather workers and shoe makers), Jogi 
(mendicants and beggars), Kamar/Lohar/Luhar/Lohora 
(blacksmith), Kumar (potters), oil pressers, Napit/Nai and 
Hajjam (barbers). In Kerala Ambittan and Kelsi are mainly the 
barbers for the upper castes, Kshurakan are the barbers for the 
Christians and the Ezhavally are the barbers for the Tiya 
community. There are instances where the same occupation is 
pursued by the servicing caste belonging both to Hindu and 
Muslim communities. 

(iv) There were many instances of occupational change. The 
weavers and oil pressers have changed their occupation more 
than any other artisan group. There were also instances where 
traditional occupation was either abandoned completely or 
pursued as a subsidiary occupation. Thus the Band, a basket 
making community of Jammu and Kashmir, switched over to 
agriculture as their primary occupation and practised basketry 
as a subsidiary occupation. The Julaha of Himachal Pradesh or 
the Bazigar of the Punjab gave up their traditional calling of 
cotton weaving and performing acrobatic feats ~nd took up 
agriculture as their primary occupation. The Bazigar pursue 
sheep rearing along with agriculture. The Dhanak (weaver) of 
Punjab, Barhai (carpenter) of Bihar or Darji of Uttar Pradesh 
and a host of other groups abandoned their traditional 
occupations for reasons such as restrictions imposed by the 
authorities, scarcity of raw material or competition. The Gorai 
of West Bengal or the Loi of Manipur gave up oil extraction 
and pot making respectively to occupy respectable positions in 
the regional social hierarchy. There were examples where the 
trading communities and the service castes became 
agricultural labourers. The gunpowder makers of Sakar 

_ (Madhya Pradesh) lost their traditional calling once the 
making of gunpowder by private parties was banned by the 
government. Similarly, the introduction of the hand pump in 
many rural areas ended the traditional occupation of water 
carrying by the Bhisthis of Maharashtra, Chura of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Sakka of Haryana, Kahar of Bihar and so on. The 
confectioners and makers of sweets such as the Modak of 
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Bihar, Moira of West Bengal, and Halwai of Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh mostly migrated to urban centres because of 
availability of a market for their products. Palanquin bearing 
among the Dumal Gouda of Orissa, Kahar of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, Behera and Dule of West Bengal disappeared when 
the palanquin was replaced by cheap, quick and mechanized 
modes of transport. Similarly, the Theria of Puri left their 
traditional occupation of porterage by pack animals and 
switched over to brass work, agriculture and petty trading 
because long journeys to and from Puridham carrying luggage 
on the backs of animals were no longer profitable. 

(v) The occupational changes among the tribes were no less 
striking. Many of the tribal groups such as Bhumia and Gauda 
of Orissa, Gallong of Lakhimpur district of Assam, Garo of 
Assam switched over to wet cultivation, abandoning slash and 
burn cultivation. The restrictions set by the authorities and 
large-scale deforestation have also resulted in the cessation of 
hunting and gathering as a viable economic pursuit. Similarly 
among the Sunri of West Bengal, Sundi of Orissa and Kalar of 
Madhya Pradesh the traditional occupation of distillation of 
liquor was discarded because of prohibition and the 
restrictions imposed by the government. 

This study in patterns of change in occupation conducted by the 
ASI in the early 1960s before the advent of the green revolution 
suggested that optimal occupational changes had occurred among 
artisan groups who moved away from their traditional occupation. 
Secondly, there were instances when traditional occupation was 
abandoned or was pursued only as a subsidiary occupation and new 
occupation was taken up, particularly by smaller communities. The 
changes in occupation based on land and agriculture were not very 
marked. There was a growth in the number of landless and casual 
labourers. This should not create an impression that large-scale 
occupational changes took place all over India which upset 
traditional occupational structures. There were communities who 
stuck to their traditional vocations. These were the Chura (water 
carrier), Gaddi (cattle herder) of Jammu and Kashmir, Batwal 
(shoe maker), Hali (agriculturist), Luhar (blacksmiths and 
carpenters) of Himachal Pradesh, Bhangi (sweepers) of the Punjab, 
Barvi (betel-leaf growers) of Bihar, Badhai (carpenters) of Uttar 
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Pradesh, Darji (tailor) of Madhya Pradesh, Kolta (potter) of Assam; 
Gonakam (fortune teller) of Kerala, Asari (blacksmith) of Tamil 
Nadu, Banik (trader) of West Bengal. 


Il 


The study under the POI covered a much larger canvas compared 
to the Survey of 1959-60. The present project identfied 42 major 
occupations and 307 current occupations bringing the total to 349 
all over the country, for 4635 communities. Large-scale 
diversification of occupations has been part of the very different 
economic scenario of the post-green revolution phase. A number of 
development strategies have injected a new dynamism into the rural 
economy and created opportunities for occupations on a much 
larger scale than was the case in the late 1950s. 

The data on occupation are being presented in two parts. The 
first deals with the set of 42 occupations grouped into ten categories 
(Appendix J) for which information has been generated in terms of 
(a) current occupation (b) traditional occupation and (c) 
occupations which are newly acquired. The second part of our data 
consists of information on current occupations generated in terms 
of item 14 of the computer format. The communities themselves 
volunteered information on various occupations they were engaged 
in and the number of such occupations which have been presented 
statewise stands at 307. 

The POI data highlights the large number of occupations 
practised by members within a single jati or community with the 
diversification of the economy and social mobility. An important 
finding of the project therefore relates to the diversity of 
occupations. The figures suggest that there are no communities 
whose members follow only one occupation. Settled cultivation is 
combined with wage labour and often with animal husbandry. The 
average number of occupations per community stands at 5.3 of 
which 1.8 is traditional and 3.5 is the newly acquired occupation. 

Private property in land is the dominant form of ownership of 
resources. Only in 178 cases are the resources controlled by 
community, lineage or clan (71), while in as many as 3013 
communities the system of individual ownership prevails. 

In many communities there has been a decline in occupations 
like hunting, gathering, trapping of birds and animals, pastoralism, 
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shifang cultivation, salt making, and toddy tapping . A few of the 
occupations which interested colonial ethnographers (like begging 
and acrobatics) have not disappeared but continue on a much 
smaller scale, as members of such communities have taken to 
working as labourers etc. There has been a sharp increase in 
occupations like sericulture, industrial work, masonry, 
mining/quarrying, animal husbandry, horticulture and terrace and 
settled cultivation, which suggests efficient management by the 
people of scarce resources like arable land or grazing pasture and 
the use of new technology. More people have opted for occupations 
in organized sectors, like government service and private service. 
Professional groups who depended on the traditional knowledge of 
astrology, acrobatics etc., have suffered an erosion of their trade/ 
avocation. 

Settled cultivation is the leading occupation, pursued by many 
members of 2503 communities; followed by wage labour (2483) and 
animal husbandry (999). Fishing is pursued by 387 communities. 
Textile weaving is reported in regard to 311 communities, spinning 
by 68, dyeing 71, masonry 191, pottery and terracotta 58, wood 
work 182, salt making 19, glass work 9, skin and hide work 114, 
jewellery 89, stone carving 47, ivory ,bone and horn work 16, metal 
work 145, basket making 306, mat weaving 160, mining and 
quarrying 67 and specialized service such as priests etc., in 306 
communites. 

Of modern occupations government service 1s the most sought 
after Members of as many as 3051 communities reportedly work in 
government jobs. Participation is on the increase in business 
(2052), trade (878), industrial work (850), private service (2220) 
and self-employment sectors (2410). 

A number of pastoral and nomadic people have now settled 
down. The ex-criminal tribes or denotified communities have 
moved away from their traditional occupation to new sedentary 
occupations. The incidence of scavenging (particularly.in its most 
hideous form such as the head-loading of nightsoil)has declined 
among the communities who were traditionally dependent on it 
due to the energetic action taken by municipalities and state 
governments in banning head-loading and introducing service 
latrines or public convenience systems in some parts of the country. 

There has been a substantial rise in the number of daily wage 
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casual labourers (2329 communities), and thore engaged in 
agriculture, industry, plantation, and even fishing. In fact, there are 
more rickshaw pullers today than before. Our data by and large 
matches that of the Census which suggests a rapid rise in the 
categories of workers as labourers in various fields. In spite of the 
vagaries of Census definitions, this trend towards the 
marginalization of people in many communities is fairly well 
established. 

Child labour has been reported from as many as 2008 
communites. 

Arts and crafts practised by different communities have been 
identified. The most popular of the arts is floor painting followed 
by wall painting, drawing, carving, body tattooing and so on. 
Basketry is the most popular craft followed by weaving, embroidery, 
pottery, silver and gold thread art and so on. 


Ill 


Information has been collected in terms of perception and attitude 
of communities towards development programmes. No survey was 
conducted on the impact of development programmes and their 
spread, as decided at one of the formulatory stages of the project. 
Such data having been reported by other agencies, it was 
considered necessary to focus on the perception of various 
development programmes, particularly those which closely affect 
people. This information, based on interviews conducted with a 
large number of people, it is not without significance, even though 
it cannot be a substitute for the detailed information generally 
made available by the sample survey or even the Census. This 
material on perception strictly relates to the villages and hamlets 
where the communities were located and has no wider implication. 
The data generally suggests widespread awareness of the 
provisions of education, health and medical services, family welfare, 
employment, drinking water distribution system etc. In spite of the 
well-known gaps in their implementation and the accrual of 
benefits to different sections, these programmes have made an 
impact, however uneven, in all parts of the country and on all 
communities except on the remotely situated Sentinelese and 
Jarawas with whom contact has recently been established and on 
whom its effect is not yet evidentt. Most of the communities have 
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felt the impact of development programmes, market and 
technology. The whole country has become one market and all 
communities have access to it directly or through middlemen. 
However, there are a larger number of small communities, away 
from the mainstream of development, which are yet to be effectively 
brought within its reach. 

There is a gender bias in education. A number of communities 
favour education for boys and only a little above the national 
average favour education for girls. Here again, the picture is much 
poorer for the SC and even ST. This discrimination continues from 
primary to secondary, from college to post-graduate level, with the 
ST and SC responding more favourably at these levels for boys. The 
dropouts among the SC and ST are sull higher than the national 
average, which itself is very high. The reasons are a mix of factors 
like social, logistic — there being no schools nearby — and the 
need to earn from an early age to support the family. 

The availability of water has been given priority at the national 
level. Our data show a very large percentage of coverage from many 
sources, the most important being wells, hand pumps and tube 
wells. The regularity and intensity of the supply of potable water 
varies, particularly in a drought year. The system of supply of piped 
water has been considerably expanded in recent years as part of the 
drought relief strategy. 

Most communities have responded positively to the provision of 
employment through well established strategies which have helped 
to build up agriculture and animal husbandry, promote small 
businesses, contractorship and so on. A sizeable number of such 
communities report involvement in the two sectors of direct 
employment and self-employment. 

Electronic media has a wide reach, as attested by 97 percent of 
the population listening to the radio and 50 percent watching TV. 
Data on the spread of these two media generally matches the 
official reports. 

The villages covered by us have been connected by road, and by 
a communication network including a post office, except in some 
of the more remote areas. 

Various agencies are engaged in dissemination of knowledge and 
information. However, the Government extensive agencies appear 
to have covered most of the communities in these villages. This is 
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understandable in view of the fact that the community development 
programme led to the foundation of the extension services in the 
early 1950s, which were expanded to cover the entire rural area. 
Voluntary agencies which came up in the 1960s have also covered 
nearly one-fourth of the rural area. The political parties become 
active mainly during the elections, covering about 53 percent of the 
communities. 

Firewood, including residue, remains the most important source 
of energy with the ST reporting its wide-spread and intensive use as 
the source of energy in households. Rural electricity has also 
reached a number of communities though its actual supply and 
coverage vary within a community and between communities. 
Generally, communities living close to urban areas have benefited 
most. Cowdung cake is the next most used source of energy. The 
tribals are less dependent on cowdung than other communities. 
Sawdust is a new source of energy. The use of kerosene oil is 
widespread. Gobar gas plants have yet to make a major impact, and 
the use of solar energy has only made a beginning. 

Most of the communities in these villages are still dependent on 
rain water for irrigation though an increasingly large number of 
them have reported the use of irrigation provided by wells, tube 
wells, canals and so on. Most of them are still dependent on organic 
manure though a high proportion has also been using chemical 
fertilizers. 

Well-to-do people have turned consumerist and their attitude 
towards savings is no longer conservative. It also appears that the 
proportion of the SC and ST dependent on moneylenders is still 
very high in spite of the facility of loans provided by banks and 
other agencies. But it is interesting that the SC report less 
dependence on moneylenders than the ST who need loans for 
economic reasons and consumption loans during most of the year. 

Market forces have become all-pervasive with members of 94 
percent communities reporting direct links with it. The link with 
market through moneylenders is becoming less important with the 
State supported programme of procurement and supply. State 
intervention strategies in favour of rural artisans and peasants have 
considerably expanded in recent years. There are markets of all 
types in the countryside. The visit to market by the largest number 
of members of communities every day shows the extent of their 
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dependence on them for essential supplies. The weekly market in 
rural areas is held at fixed places. In tribal areas they are often 
rotative. These markets provide the focus for both economic and 
social exchange. In the hill areas of the north-east there is no 
concept of a weekly market. The PDS in the north-east is also being 
run by the army at some places. A large number of these markets 
are not regular for want of an organizational structure and a set of 
laws to regulate them. However, the proportion of regulated 
markets have gone up in recent years, improving the level and 
quality of transactions. 

Only 2 percent of the communities, mostly tribal, report barter. 
The whole range of transactions in market appear to have been 
monetized with 75 percent communities reporting payment in cash 
and only 13 percent reporting payment in both cash and through 
barter in these villages. The population of plantation and industrial 
work forces has also been rising. Here again the payment has been 
largely monetized with payment of cash accounting for 51 percent 
and 38 percent in both cash and kind. 

There are certain dimensions which are closely related to 
population control. For instance, increase in marriage age has been 
reported for 82 percent communities except in Uttar Pradesh, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Lakshadweep. Uttar Pradesh is lagging behind 
in family planning. Secondly, the control of resources is still heavily 
tilted in favour of sons. The sons’ right to succeed is widespread 
(95.2%) but daughters’ right to succeed is restricted to a few 
communities only. Thirdly, while a women’s role in the 
management of family, in performing backbreaking chores like 
fetching water and collecting fuel is high, their status is low. Only 45 
percent communities allow women a decision-making role within 
the family, even though they contribute to family income in as many 
as 85 percent communities. Fourthly, female education is not as 
favoured as that of boys. Girl dropouts outnumber boys due to 
poverty and social reasons. 

About fifty percent of communities favour the three-child norm. 
Only a small number of communities accept the two-child norm. It 
is alarming that many communities still prefer the four-child norm. 
The acceptance of methods of population control is gaining 
ground with as high as 68 percent communities reporting adoption. 

More females than males are going in for family control 
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measures. As against the national average of acceptance of 76.4 
percent, the communities reporting lower rate of acceptance are 
Muslims 43 percent, Buddhist 48 percent, ST 55 percent and 
Christians 63 percent. Conversely, they accept the four-child norm. 
The reasons for the population explosion have to be sought in a 
combination of factors such as poverty, lack of education, non- 
availability of facilities, and low consciousness. The population is 
exploding among the minority communities in spite of a 
recognized share in property for daughters and the high status of 
women and the high level of female literacy in tribal society. 

The data generated on development perceptions by POI was 
checked with the District Census Handbooks of the 1981 Census. 
Thirty-two villages were selected on a random basis for comparison. 
It should be noted that the villages selected for survey by ASI were 
generally the accessible multi-ccommunity villages and therefore the 
picture that emerged was considered too rosv by some scholars. 
However, the two sets of data related to the village and village-based 
communities compared favourably. There is a great deal of 
agreement between the perception of facilities and those actually 
available. The POI data related to the years 1985-90 (about five 
years after the Census had taken place) and therefore reflected the 
perception of new developmental programmes. Even so, the area of 
agreement in terms of availability of facilites in regard to rural 
water supply, electrification, communication, irrigation and medical 
facilities is quite large. There are smaller areas of disagreement also, 
which could be explained by the fact that the communities were 
interviewed in the hamlets which are their natural habitats, while 
the Census focused on the village as a whole. 


o 


SHARING, INTERACTION AND LINKAGES 


Religion and caste shan’t divide us; 


Once born in Bharat, 
Be they of the priest class or any other, 
All are children of the mother, 


We are of the same caste and race, 

We are children of Bharat all; 

We are equal in law and stature, 

And everyone is Bharat’s king. 

Subramania Bharati 

The discourse on national integration originated in the anti- 
colonial struggle which witnessed the involvement of almost all 
sections of our people all over the country,. In fact the people of 
India discovered a new identity for themselves as they came to 
know one another in the course of the anti-colonial struggle. Many 
points of similarity were noted. Those who were interested in 
religion re-identified the locale of sacred centres of various 
religions all over the country, particularly of the Hindus who 
treated the country as sacred geography, as mother. Others 
described how the communities had come into India, made it their 
home, adapted themselves to their new environment, and loved it. 
They brought new styles, new technology and new streams of 
thought, which made spirituality more luminous and contributed 
to the rise of a vibrant cultural synthesis. Most of these ideas have 
not been fully developed in post-independence writings, but there 
is a greater need today to know how communities adapt themselves 
to environment and its resource endowment and how they interact 
at a fundamental level. Integration is not only an exposure to 
national symbols. It is a sharing of space, ethos and traits. It also 
subsumes a process of interaction that goes on continually at the 
grassroots level. 

A few questions have been asked from the beginning and 
continue to be asked even after this project has been completed . 
The first question is whether a study of communities will not 
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accentuate conflicts of a sectarian and communal type. This 
question is as old as the ethnographic survey and the censuses and 
so is the answer contained in their literature. As J.H. Hutton 
observed: 
It has been argued that the Census statistics of religions tend 
to perpetuate communal divisions; the Census cannot, 
however, hide its head in the sand like the proverbial ostrich, 
but must record as accurately as they exist, and there is no 
question of the existence of communal differences which are 
reflected at present in political constituencies. It is not in its 
devotional aspect that the Census is concerned with religion, 
but in its social, and it cannot be denied that society in India 
is still largely organised on a basis of caste and religion, and 
social conduct is much influenced by practices which may 
not be in themselves religious but which are subject to 
religious sanctions. The age of marriage, the practice of 
marriage, the observance of purdah, the occupations of 
women, the inheritance of property and the maintenance of 
widows, even diet, to name a few obvious Cases, vary 
according to the caste and the religious community of the 
individual. The tme will no doubt come when occupation 
will serve the purpose at present served by religion and caste 
in presenting demographic data, but that time is not yet, and 
at the present moment their barriers have not so far decayed 
that their social importance can be ignored for public 
purposes, though progress in this direction may well prove 
much faster than one anticipates! 


Hutton has not proved to be prophetic! Although barriers are 
coming down, caste and religion have not weakened. 

Concern was expressed over whether the return of descriptive 
ethnography signalled the revival of colonial ethnography which 
like colonial historiography divided the people in line with the 
imperial dictum, divide and rule. However, unlike some of the 
parameters of colonial ethnography, those of post-colonial 
ethnography deal with the processes of interaction and integration 
among communities engaged in the task of nation building in the 
Third World. Further, unlike the studies conducted by colonial 
ethnographers, those in the post-colonial period lay a greater stress 
on interaction of communities and linkages that bring people 
together. Even though ethnography has been a colonial legacy in 
the developing world, descriptive ethnography is being vigorously 
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practised again all over the world to meet the growing need for 
information and knowledge. Judging by the output and impact of 
descriptive ethnography today, it does not seem to have weakened 
any society or nation-state. Experience suggests that conflicts arise 
from ignorance, and therefore the study of linkages that bring our 
people together does promote an understanding of the processes 
of integration that alone could act as a corrective to divisive forces. 
There can be no revival of colonial ethnography in the present 
dynamic context. Moreover, Indian society has not been perceived 
by us as fragmentary; instead it has been perceived as a 
‘honeycomb’ in which communities are engaged in vibrant 
interaction, sharing space, ethos and cultural traits both at local 
and regional levels. The project should enrich and contribute 
significantly to the understanding of the processes of sharing, 
interaction and integration that work unobstrusively. 

There is abundant literature on how communities, interact at 
the grassroot levels. We should not gloss over this and focus only 
on conflicts and contradictions. One dimension of this process has 
been the sharing of traits. A trait is treated as a cultural value, 
which is unique. Therefore, analysis of data on a community has 
been done in regard to all 777 traits (in fact only of 776 traits 
because one trait, succession by niece, was found missing) for all 
communities and was therefore deleted. For anthropologists every 
culture is unique, every trait important. However, there are certain 
traits which sometimes become more important than other traits, 
for instance the traits relating to ethnicity, self-awareness and 
religion. 

Anthropologists have studied traits and their distribution and 
relationship. Traits are not free-floating. They acquire their 
meaning in the context of the culture and the community to which 
they relate. There is also the larger configuration of a culture of 
interaction, perception and interrelationship among communities 
in which such traits acquire another meaning. Between themselves 
the communities look more at commonalities than differences and 
they easily establish rapport when they discover they have “traits” in 
common. 

Only a few communities are exactly alike in terms of traits. The 
pattern of sharing of traits varies across communities. There is a 
high correlation of traits between states like Kerala and 
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Lakshadweep, which is understandable in the light of history and 
language. Similarly, there is a high correlation of traits among 
states within macro-regions such as those in the south, north- 
western India, central and western India, and so on. 

The second dimension of sharing is the correlation of traits 
among various communities of India which are grouped into socio- 
religious categories or between tribes and non-tribes. For instance, 
there is a very high correlation of traits between the SC and the ST, 
between ST and Hindus, between the Hindu and Sikh, the Hindu 
and Muslims (which is very high indeed), the Hindu and Jain. The 
high correlation between Hindu and Buddhist may also be 
explained in the same way. The fact that these communities 
interact across space or states is important. However, all traits are 
not equal. The traits which relate to religion, power and 
dominance are more important than other traits, and can rupture 
the total fabric of a relationship. Yet they remain important for 
ethnographers, for in spite of violence and conflicts, most of them 
survive and continue. 

Yet another dimension of this exploration is the set of traits that 
stand out in regard to the specific categories of communities. For 
example, the tribes are marked by such traits as their habitation in 
hilly areas and islands, participation of both men and women in 
dances, tattooing, female equigeniture, a favourable sex-ratio, 
community or lineage-based ownership of land, institution of 
chiefs and so on. 

Many traits are shared by a large number of communities in 
India. These include the norms of monogamy,, patrilocal 
residence, marriage by negotiation, community endogamy, 
succession by an elder son, participation in fairs and festivals, post- 
delivery pollution and so on. Other traits shared by a number of -- 
communities are the ritual use of oil and colour (mehdi, sindur, 
bindi, etc.), the ritual connected with the child after birth, tonsure, 
puberty and delivery. The communities also share traits in terms of 
food habits, material culture, folklore etc. There is also an all- 
pervasive sense of reverence for the sacred and for life. The little 
traditions blend with Islam and other organized religions at the 
folk level. Almost all communities throng the sacred shrines 
associated with pirs etc. 

The linkages among communities have been shown in two 
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parts. The first is the traditional form of intercommunity linkages. 
The most important of such linkages is by specialization in a 
particular occupation through which a community becomes 
integrated with others. The economic roles of all communities 
have been identified. 

Then there is an exchange of water and food of all types. There 
is a high level of acceptance of water among all communities, but a 
smaller number of members of communities exchange water, more 
so in rural than urban areas. The SC report exchange of water at a 
still lower level. Unseeability no longer exists but the practice of 
untouchability in the form of non-acceptance of food and water 
and other discriminatory practices have been reported mostly in 
rural areas, not only in regard to the members of some of the SC, 
but also to a lesser extent among the SC themselves, particularly 
towards those who practise the more “polluting” of functions. 
About two-thirds of all communities are involved in exchange of 
water and food, which is a much wider coverage than generally 
believed. Such circles of commensal relations are continually 
widening. 

There are many communities (1103) who have connubial 
relationship. The percentage of inter-community marriage is high 
in case of ST(241) but is on the lower side among the SC (134). 
Among the Hindus of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Assam, and 
Tripura there is a high percentage of inter-caste marriages. 

Putative kinship between communities has also been found to 
be significantly, high among 1596 communities; the figures are 
higher among the SC and ST communities. 

The traditional linkages are supplemented by modern linkages 
suggested by the emergence of teachers, white-collar employees, 
political leaders and so on in an increasingly large number of 
communities. There are today more teachers and white-collar 
employees, more entrepreneurs, engineers/doctors, scholars, 
members of defence services and so on in many communities. 
Village level leaders have come up and leadership has emerged at 
the regional level even in a number of unknown communities. 

The picture of India that thus emerges, in spite of conflicts and 
contradictions, is also one of sharing of environment and ethos by 
communities and of their vibrant participation in political and 
economic processes and ritual roles. These facts explain why there 
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has generally been a continuity and why a sense of harmony 
prevails over a large part of the countryside in spite of the conflicts 
that sometimes threaten to tear our social fabric apart and why 
return to normalcy is often quicker after every searing experience. 
Note 


1. J.H. Hutton, Census of India (1931), p.379. 


CONCLUSION 


The present anthropological study of all communities of India can 
be seen in the context of the ethnographic studies conducted from 
the colonial period onwards. The changed ideological context of 
colonial and post-colonial studies has been discussed. Colonial 
ethnography studied communities in isolation and projected a 
synchronic rather than a diachronic view. The orientalists’ bias in 
ranking and perception of castes and communities was evident. De- 
colonalization today has been followed by the de-mystification of 
such perceptions. Through the freedom struggle and the framing 
of the Constitution a new perception of Indian people emerged. 
Social progress since independence has served to heighten the 
awareness Of cultural pluralism. Anthropological researches have 
highlighted diversities and variations of all types: morphologic.l, 
genetic, linguistic, cultural etc. The Constitution treats all 
communities equally in spite of the ugly realities of inequality, 
dominance and exploitation which still prevail. Each community 
has its identity, its worldview, its boundary and in many cases a 
strong sense of solidarity and cultural distinctiveness. Linkages 
have not been as well studied. The communities have not existed 
like islands but have interacted in time and space to form a 
composite culture. In recent years the process of interaction has 
become more dynamic. Each community has emerged as a vibrant 
entity, in competition, often in conflict with others as the struggle 
for equality gathers momentum. Through all such situations of 
conflicts and exploitation, there also exists the corpus of shared 
endeavours and linkages. We started with the premise of exploring 
the linkages among various communities of India, and have tried 
to identufy the traditional and modern linkages. As mentioned 
earlier, integration is not only exposure to national symbols. 
Integration should also be understood in terms of the processes of 
interacuon among communities on the ground, their sharing of a 
space, traits and ethos. The main trends in the analysis of our data 
could briefly be recapitulated. 

This project has documented diversities of all types, linguistic, 
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cultural and ecological. It has also highlighted the processes that 
transcend them. It has been possible to identify, locate and list as 
many as 4635 communities all over India. This amounts to the first 
survey—probably as complete as any could be—of the human 
surface of India. In spite of many difficulties inherent in the social 
situation, an attempt has been made to generate the first definitive 
list of communities in India, which includes castes, tribes, 
minorities, SC, etc. 

The study reveals the strength and continuity of regional 
identities. The communities, no matter how they are ranked, share 
a regional space and ethos. The states were reorganized on the 
basis of language. Eighty three percent of the communities are 
located within the boundary of state/union territory. This shows 
that the states/union territories are not only linguistic and cultural 
but also “social” categories. 

For the first time it has been possible to list the communities 
speaking a particular language at home and outside. In all 325 
languages belonging to 12 different language families were 
returned in the survey. Apart from the languages, 24 different 
scripts also have been returned. According to the data collected in 
situations of language contact the incidence of bilingualism is as 
high as 65.51 percent in terms of the number of communities. 

There are few communities which do not consider themselves 
migrants. Every community recalls its migration in its folklore and 
history. The whole of India is a kshetra (field), and an Indian is a 
‘migrant par excellence. The immigrants accepted the regional 
ethos. Their role in promoting the development of regional 
language and literature, in building up the economy, is well 
known. A remarkable account of how the third and fourth 
generation of immigrants assimilated local culture and contributed 
to it is provided by the life of Rupkonwar Jyotiprasad Agarwalla 
(1903-51). A freedom fighter, a litterateur, a creative artist, an 
organizer, he gave an identity to Assam as a cultural area. He 
composed lyrics in Assamese that became the marching songs of 
the freedom fighters. He produced the first Assamese sound film. 
In a similar way, many members of the immigrant communities 
have contributed to the economy and culture of the region they 
made their home. 

Caste and jati have now become rigid in their “political” roles, 
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but they have been dynamic entities when seen in the historical 
context, and in terms of a caste’s perception of itself, its role, its 
relationship with others and with the environment. There has been 
a good deal of occupational mobility and change in spite of 
continuity. Almost all communities of India have felt the impact of 
change and development, of market and technology. 

There is an all-pervasive sense of “Indianness” often elusive and 
indefinable but ever present as noted by colonial ethnographers. 
Risley, for example, in 1891 spoke of an “equally mysterious thing 
called national character” and that“ beneath the manifold diversity 
of physical and social type, language, custom and religion there is 
an Indian character, a general Indian personality which we cannot 
resolve into its componeat elements.” Some of the liberal 
ethnographers ended with the hope,“it yet remains for the 
descendants of those early races to accomplish the vision of the 
Bhavishya Purana and unite the peoples of India in the fullness of 
time to be of one caste, a united nation,” [Hutton 1931]. In the 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru, “Indianness” has been a matter of 
feeling, a dream, a vision, and emotion. This was deeply felt by us 
in the course of the survey. In terms of anthropological concepts it 
represents a sharing of customs, values and an environment, a way 
of life and a world of rituals and fairs and festivals with their local 
meanings, of interaction in many other ways. 

We have now to put together our findings from the bio-cultural 
and linguistic studies of the communities of India. In the biological 
dimension of the study we have mentioned the wide range of 
variations of morphological and genetical traits spread across 
communities and indicated how there is more intra-community 
than inter-community variation in this respect. We have also 
highlighted the homogenization of traits at regional level which 
have been underlined by the two major projects, AIAS and AIBAS. 
The linguistic studies under the POI have highlighted linguistic 
heterogeneity. The All-India Linguistic Traits Survey, undertaken 
earlier, suggested interpenetration of selected traits across the 
languages belonging to the major language families. The POI like 
the two projects on biological and linguistic studies related the 
enormous range of cultural diversities at the grassroots level and 
also the extent of sharing, interaction and linkages existing among 
communities. 
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The question arises whether the findings of the biological, 
linguistic and cultural studies of the kind that we have undertaken 
converge or whether there is no such resonance among them. It Is 
our tentative finding that the three dimensions, biological, cultural 
and linguistic have extensions of their own, their own dynamism 
and autonomy. It was stated in a study on material traits in a 
different context that there is both a certain measure of local 
differentiation and a considerable amount of interpenetration in 
almost every case. The boundaries of material traits did not 
coincide with Grierscn's boundaries of language. Prof. N.K. Bose 
further built up on this hypothesis in the following words: 

Two things, again, stand out clearly in relation to this aspect of 

the question. One is that this regionalism seems to be, on the 

whole, independent of language as well as of physical types. 

This means that the plough or the husking mortar and pestle, 

the unsewn cloth worn and regarded as ritually pure by 

women, the forms of villages, of oil-presses and methods of 
cooking food in oil,etc., show a kind of kinship between the 
peasant folk, the weaver, the potter, etc., of various parts of 

India which is quite likely to be overlooked.(Bose, 

Introduction). 


Like many other anthropologists Prot. Bose had indicated the 
existence of wide-ranging diversities. He had gone further and stated 
that when one goes beyond the material level of life to the domain 
of laws that guide inheritance or define rights and duties of 
individuals of the kin group or further up along the ideational level, 
one finds a unity of beliefs and aspirations which has given to Indian 
civilization, a character of its own. As he says further, 

The structure of Indian unity can, therefore, be compared to a 

pyramid. There is more differentiation at the material base of 

life and progressively less as one mounts higher and higher. It 

is needless to say that the implication is not that the village 

people are more different from one another than city people 

or sophisticated and propertied classes; but that, whether it is 

a villager or a dweller of Indian towns, there is more variety in 

regard to some aspects of life and less in relation to others. 

And, as we have said already, even the distinctions at the level 

of material culture override our language boundaries again 

and again. There is more unity in [India’s variety than one ts 
likely to admit in moments of forgetfulness. (Bose, 

Introduction) 
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The POI data from the three areas of human biology , language 
and culture generally support the hypothesis regarding the 
existence of wide-ranging diversities at the grassroots level. There 
are cultural diversities at large spatial levels. The number of culture 
traits increases with the number of communities at the bottom. 
However, as one moves up the scale, the mumber of traits shared 
by communities goes down. A lesser number of traits are shared by 
a larger number of commmunities and conversely a larger number 
of traits are shared by a lesser number of communities. However, we 
also find that the extent of sharing of traits between the states and 
between the communities is much higher. 

Diversities in India have been transcended by ideology which is 
as true of historical as of contemporary times. whether it was the 
ideology of humanism underlying the medieval bhakti movements, 
or of freedom inspired by the anti-colonial struggle or of equality 
as of today. The people of India have repeatedly reacted to 
ideologies and movements which have swept across the boundaries 
of region, caste and creed. In recent years there has been a 
touching demonstration of this form of response in electoral 
results, when, shocked by national crises, the people have 
responded unitedly. 

As the project developed it became possible for us to advise the 
Department of Culture on the preservation of the folk and tribal 
cultural heritage; and to frame appropriate strategies for this 
purpose. It was also possible for us to identify the cultural roles of 
institutions from the hamlet and village level upward to the district 
and regional levels where the communities could be involved in 
the preservation and development of their culture, their heritage 
and the protection of their cultural property. 

The planning processes so far have generally treated human 
beings as a bunch of statistics and ignored the people behind the 
figures. Economic processes are embedded in cultural traditions 
which profoundly modify the course of economic development. 
This project should therefore provide the much-needed cultural 
input in the development process. The project has also identified a 
number of communities, small in size, which have generally been 
outside the mainstream of development, and thus its findings may 
be used as a tool for planning and welfare. 

The project has been universally acclaimed as an ethnographic 
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project more ambitious than anv other in the world, a project 
which will make India one of the leading countries in terms of 
information and knowledge about its people; a project that will 
influence social science research and culture policy for many years 
to come. As the project developed the scholars reacted to it 
critically and constructively. They saluted the project for its 
magnitude and described the POI data as a rich mine of 
information, ideas and insights, a “superset” of data. According to 
some of them the data represented a transition from the 
qualitative, descriptive stage to the analytical stage, wherein one 
could generate hypotheses, make predictions and build models. 
The data, albeit impressive, are however only pointers. Information 
should be translated into knowledge. Meaningful questions should 
be asked about the social organizations, variables etc. A number of 
issues arise out of the preliminary analysis of the data. There is also 
need for a more elaborate analysis of the data generated under the 
POI down to the district level and in relation to the ecological, 
cultural and economic data from other sources. 

The present set of data are being released with a preliminary 
statement for a much wider discussion in the academic community 
of India. The POT project has provided only a tentative framework 
of the ethnography of all the people of Indie. It is the beginning of 
the discovery of the people of India in greater depth, only the first 
step towards the building up of a comprehensive information 
system on the people of India which will have to be continually 
updated, amended. and enlarged to reflect the vibrant processes of 
ransformation of the Indian people for the benefit of students, 
esearchers, planners and administrators. 


APPENDICES 


Appendix - A 


Scheduled Guideline 

Objectives: 

1. To generate a brief anthropological profile of a 

community. 

2. To highlight the process of change since the last account 
about the community was written or since independence. 

5. To describe inter-ccommunity/ethnic linkages. 

4. To reflect impact of development programmes. 

1.00 General Information 

1.01 Name of the community, its synonyms and etymology. 

1.02 History (given in existing literature or as provided by the 
people themselves) regarding the origin and migration 
of the community. 

1.03 Present day distribution (a map to be enclosed). 

1.04 Natural environment. 

1.05 Population strength (mention the last Census figure for 
district/state, and the Census year). 

1.06 What is the language/dialect spoken? 

1.07 What are the other languages/dialects used? 


2.00 Bio-anthropological Information 


2.01 


2.02 
2.03 
2.04 


2.05 


Available information on : 
Morphological traits (including sometometric and 
somatoscopic characters). 


Serological traits. 
Haemoglobin variants. 


Genetical/ population structure (say fertility, mortality 
and other demographic parameters). 


Nutritional status. 
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3.00 Social Divisions 
3.01 What are the major social divisions/groupings and their 


hierarchial order, if any, in the community? (Please see 
explanatory note.) 


3.02 How are these groups differentiated? 

3.03 What are the chief functions of the subdivisions? 

4.00 Institution of Marriage 

4.01 What are the marriage rules? (Please see explanatory 
note.) 

4.02 Age at marriage. 

4.03 Modes of acquiring mates. (Please see explanatory note.) 

4.04 Forms of marriage. (Please see explanatory note.) 

4.05 Brideprice/dowry . 

4.06 Rules of residence after marriage. (Please see 
explanatory note.) 

4.07 Rules regarding divorce. 

4.08 Rules regarding remarriage. 

4.09 Changes reported in the post-Indian-independence 
period. 

6.00 Family 

5.01 Pattern (Types forms) of family. (Please see explanatory 
note.) 

5.02 Inter-personal relations in family (respect, love, fear, 
avoidance, obligation, joking). 

5.03 Rules of inheritance in family. 

5.04 Succession pattern. 

5.05 Status of women. 

5.06 Inter-family linkages in and outside the community. 

5.07 Changes reported in various aspects of family since 
Indian independence. 

6.00 Life-cycle Rituals 

6.01 What are the major rituals observed on the 


occasion/state of (a) birth (and how names are given) 
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(b) adolescence (c) marriage (d) death (e) any other 
function. 


6.02 Any significant change lately reported in the ritual 
performances. 

7.00 Economic Activities 

7.01 What are major economic resources? 

7.02 Occupation of the community: 
(a) Traditional 
(b) Primary 
(c) Subsidiary 

7.03 The market system, forms of trade, barter, exchange etc. 

7.04 Patron-client relationship (jajmani system) or any other 
form of socio-economic interdependence. (Please see 
explanatory note.) 

7.05 Changes that have come about after independence in 


various economic pursuits. 


8.00 Mechanism of Social Control 


8.01 What are the traditional and statutory councils, and 
regional associations (sabhas) in the community? 

8.02 Composition and function of such councils/regional 
associations. 

8.03 Forms of punishment and rewards. 

8.04 Change have taken place since Independence. 

9.00 Religious Attributes 

9.01 Mention religion/s the community professes. 

9.02 What are the main family, clan, village and regional 
deities? 

9.03 What are the major sacred centres/shrines/ pilgrimages? 

9.04 Role of sacred specialists. 

9.05 What are the major festivals and the significance 
associated thereof? 

9.06 Changes in religious organization of the community, 
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more specifically after independence, and their impact 
on the community. 


10.00 Inter-community linkages as reflected through 
interaction and participation in social, economic, political and 
religious (including rituals) functions/activities of various 
communities. (Please see explanatory note.) 

10.01 Traditional linkages. 

10.02 Modern linkages. 


11.00 Impact of Development Programmes: 
(i) Literacy and Education. 
(ii) Health. 
(ii) Drinking Water. 
(iv) |§ Employment and Self-employment. 
(v) Communication. 
(vi) Electricity. 
(vii) Any other parameter. (Please see explanatory 
note.) 


12.00 Any other observation of importance concerning the life and 
culture of the community 


13.00 A Bibliography: 
(a) Book: Name, surname, year of Publication. 
(b) Articles : 
(c) Manuscripts : Title, Agency of Publication, Place. 


14.00 Source of Information: 
Published/unpublished material. 
Persons interviewed and their status. 
Place: 

Date: 
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Digitized by Google 


SI. No. States/Union 


ON HMO ON = 


Territories 
Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 

Goa 

Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka 

Kerala 

Tamil Nadu 
Pondicherry 
Lakshadweep 
Andaman & Nicobar 
Bihar 

Orissa 

Sikkim 

Tripura 

West Bengal 
Rajasthan 

Gujarat 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Assam 

Manipur 
Meghalaya | 
Mizoram 
Nagaland 
Chandigarh 

Delhi 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Punjab 

Uuar Pradesh 
Daman & Diu 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


Appendix B 


Part - I 
Coverage of Communities in Culture Zones/Disiricts/Towns or 
Cities/Villages 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Culture Zones Districts Cities/Towns Villages 

6 39 45 144 
6 29 61 166 
] 2 6 23 
3 21 124 287 
4 19 70 193 
3 14 32 304 
7 22 81 295 
4 4 4 30 
1 ] 0 7 
2 2 ] 60 
3 36 130 220 
be} 13 75 309 
2 4 8 22 
2 3 6 103 
3 17 71 189 
5 29 31 181 
4 18 53 151 
2 10 11 92 
2 16 12 220 
2 7 3 48 
2 5 3 40 
2 3 5 28 
2 7 4 65 

—_ l ] 22 

—_— ] ] 0 
5 14 19 5] 
3 11 21 96 
3 1] 37 30 
3 12 49 19 
6 47 38 156 

— 2 7 19 

— l 2 11 

91 421 1011 3581 


Total 
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Appendix B 
Part - Ill 


Location of Communities 


Sl.No. Regional Villages Districts 
Cenues (no. only) 
1. North-east 493 48 
2. Eastern 843 73 
3. Western 362 50 
4. North-west 374 97 
5. Central 333 70 
6. Andaman 60 2 
7. Southern 1116 81 


Total 358] 421 
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Appendix C 
Part - II 


Women Investigators <° Women Informants 


SL No. Regional Centres No. of Women No.of Women 
Investigators informants 
1. North-east 5 821 
2% Eastern 12 527 
8. Western 10 528 
4. North-west 28 878 
5. Central 4 470 
6. Andaman — 83 
7. Southern 15 1679 


Total 74 


Appendix D 


Part - I 


Progress of People of India (Region-wise) 


Total No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Informants Days Persons Commu- 
Spent in Employed nities 


Field ASI Total Studied 


NERC : Shillong 

. Arunachal Pradesh 

Assam 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 2801 2361 36 47 279 
Mizoram 

Nagaland 


AAS WN — 


ANRC : Port Blair 
7. 


Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands 325 704 10 1] 20 
ERC : Calcutta 
8. Bihar 
9. Orissa 
10.‘ Tripura 4813 5859 50 78 846 
11. Sikkim 
12. West Bengal 
CRC : Nagpur 
13. Maharashtra 
14. Madhya Pradesh 2764 3704 44 56 682 
15. Goa 
NWRC: Dehradun 
16. Haryana 
17. Punjab 
18. Chandigarh 
19. Utar Pradesh 3774 5589 54 121 900 
20. Himachal Pradesh 
21. Delhi 


22. Jammu & Kashmir 


WRC : Udaipur 

23. Rajasthan 3646 2085 36 37 559 
24. Gujarat 

25. Daman & Diu 


26. Dadra& Nagar Haveli 
SRC : Mysore 


27. Andhra Pradesh 
28. Karnataka 6828 6208 54 150 1349 
29. Kerala 


30. Tamil Nadu 
31. Pondicherry > 


$2. Lakshadweep 
Total 24951 26510 284 500 4635 


Abbreviations:— 

NERC North eastern Regional Centre 
ANRC Andaman & Nicobar Regional Centre 
ERC Eastern Regional Centre | 

CRC Central Regional Centre 

NWRC North-western Regional Centre 

WRC Western Regional Centre 


SRC Southern Regional Centre 


Particular 1985-86 
of progress 

Fieldwork Comm- 
unity-wise ~ 1200 
Report Comm- 

unity-wise 1262 


Computer Format 
filled up 
Community-wise — 


Computer Format 
transferred to floppies 
Community-wise _- 


Abstracts transferred 

to Word Processor 
Community-wise — 
General Format 

prepared 

Community-wise —_ 
State/Union Territory 
volumes prepared 
Community-wise — 
Maps prepared = 


Photographs 
(Both Colour 
and Black and White) — 


Sample checking — 


Appendix D 


Part - Il 


Yearwise Progress 


1986-87 


2034 


1987-88 


2861) 


1988-89 1989-90 
4674° 4376 
2832 4366 
4674 4376 
4331 4375 
3836 4376 
4237 4348 
04 18 
2780) 3788 
18936 = 19062 
113 219 


1990-91 


4403 


4403 


4403 


19720 
219 


121 


1991-92 


4635 


4631 


*including duplicates. svnonvms and subgroups. These were later deleted to arrive at the 


final ture 
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Appendix D 
Part-V 


Total Expenditure on POI (in rupees) 
(1985-1992) 


Salary 

TA/DA 
Computerization 
Editing/Honorarium 
Seminar 
Contingency 

Any other items 
Total 


123 


48920838 
5778275 
731537 
486773 
145605 
9480555 
3613651 


69157234 


we 


a 


go 


Appendix - E 


Part - I 


Calendar of Events (1985-92) 


Events 

Initiation of preparation for the National 
project ‘People of India (Issue of first circular) 
Pre-testing of the Scheduled Guideline 
Additional list of communities compiled from 
the ethnographic surveys undertaken during 


the colonial period 1872-1916 (or 1937) and 
list of Muslim communities 


Launching of the project ‘People of India’ 


Discussion of the results of the pre-testing 

of the Schedules, identification of points which 
emerged for action and first round of 
workshops on People of India. 


Finalization of the schedule, strategy of the 


survey, administrative arrangements, preparation 


of the definitive list of the communities 


~e 


Designing computer format for the project 
First reporting of the progress and editing 

of papers etc. 

Preparation of detailed statement showing the 
reasons for deletion of the communities, 
writing of the material collected, second 
phase of fieldwork and submission of model 
paper for editing 

Formation of cells,(i) physical anthropology 
(ii) bibliography and references of the 
communities for collection and collection data 


Guidelines for preparing write-ups on the 
communities before starting the second 

phase of fieldwork 

Second round of workshops on People of India 


Designing ‘General Format’ for collecting 
information on synonyms sub-groups etc. 


Year 


4 June 1985 


June-Aug. 1985 


19 Sept. 1985 
2 Oct. 1985 


Oct-Dec. 1985 


Dec. 1985 
24 Dec. 1985 


Dec. 1985 


June 1986 


July 1986 


1 Oct. 1986 
Aug-Oct. 1987 


Sept. 1987 


14. 
15. 


25. 


IS 


28. 


$1. 


$2. 


Taking up writing of State/UT volumes 


Tranferring data to computer and abstracts to word 
processor at National Informatics Centre, New Delhi 


Setting up of the Core Group at Director 
General's office for editing, compilation etc. 


Revision of State lists of communities on the 
basis of fieldwork done between 


Generation of additional information for 
writing introduction to the State/UT volumes 
and preparation of volumes for press 


Third round of workshops on People of India 
Commencement of the analysis of computerized data 
Commencement of the editing of the abstracts 

of National volume 

Fourth round of workshops on People of India 
Guidelines for revision of abstract issued 

Release of descriptive data, National volumes 


and 257 diskettes and “unveiling” of 100 
State/UT volumes 


Collaboration with Dept of Anthropology, 
Punjab University, Chandigarh for analysis 

of bio-anthropological data 

Last round of workshops on People of India 

ASI awarded the best Industrial and Commercial, 


Profile Trophy in the field of research and publications 


by an organization based in Madrid (Spain) 
Analysis started at the Centre for Ecological 
Science, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


Release of quantitative data in five volumes by 
Minister of Human Resource Development 


Release of more quantitative data for the four 
categories 


Final workshop on the analysis of the data 
held in collaboration with the Institute of 
Social and Economic Change, Bangalore 


Release of Volume One, National Series, 
People of India 
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Jan. 1988 
April-May 1988 
May 1988 
JulySept. 1988 
Dec. 1988 


Jan-May 1989 
March 1989 


April 1989 


Aug-Dec. 1989 
9 Sept. 1989 


1 Oct. 1990 


March 1991 
April-May 1991 
June 1991 
July 1991 


24 Dec. 1991 


Feb-March 1992 


8 to 7 March 1992 


May 1992 


126 


18. 


19. 


Appendix E 


Part Il 


Workshops/meetings/discussions 


The first meeting on People of India 
project in Calcutta 


Discussion regarding comments on People 
of India questionnaire in Delhi 


Meeting on implementation of the People 
of India project in Delhi 


Discussion on Computer Schedule held at 
Shillong 


Discussion on People of India held at the 
Regional Officers’ meeting, Calcutta 


Workshop on the pre-testing of theSchedule 
Guideline held at Nagpur 


Workshop on pre-testing of theSchedule 
Guideline held at Mysore 


Workshop held at North-west Regional 
Centre, Dehradun 


Workshop held at Western Regional Centre, 
Udaipur 


Workshop held at Eastern Regional Centre, 
Calcutta 


Workshop held at Andaman & Nicobar 
Regional Centre, Port Blair 


Discussion held at Delhi 


Discussion held at Zonal Anthropological 
Museum, Jagdalpur 


Discussion held at Tribal Research Insti- 
tute, Bhubaneswar 


Discussion held with officers of Eastern 
Regional Centre and local scholars 


Discussion held with Chief Secretary, Mizoram 


Discussion held with local scholars at 
Tnbal Research Institute, Udaipur 


Discussion with scholars of the 
Department of Anthropology, Deccan 
College, Poona 


Discussion with scholars of the 


11-16 Feb.1985 
21 May 1985 
25-28 Aug.1985 
26 Oct.1985 


28 Oct.1985 


5-7 Nov. 1985 


14-17 Nov.1985 
18-20 Nov.1985 
28-30 Nov.1985 

9-1 1Nov.1985 


11-18 Dec.1985 
23 Jan.1986 


3 March 1986 
6 March 1986 


19 March 1986 
21 March 1986 


4 April 1986 


2-3 May 1986 


20. 


21. 


41. 


Department of Anthropology, Bombay 
University, Bombay 


Discussion with scholars of the 
Department of Anthropology, S V. University, 
Tirupati 


Discussion with scholars in Bangalore 
University, Bangalore 


Discussion with scholars at Palghat 


Discussion with officers at Southern 
Regional Centre, Mysore 


Discussion with scholars at Srinagar 


Meeting with officers at North-west Regional 
Centre, Dehradun 


Discussion with officers at Western Regional 
Cente, Udaipur 


Meeting with officers of Central Regional 
Centre, Nagpur 


Discussion with local scholars at Jammu 
Discussion with local scholars at Srinagar 


Discussion with scholars at Department of 
Anthropology, Madras University, Madras 


Discussion with scholars at Department of 
Anthropology, S.V. University, Tirupati 


Discussion with officers of Southern Regional 
Centre, Mysore in Bangalore 


Discussion of the Advisory Committee, ASI 


Discussion with local scholars at Ranchi 
University, Ranchi 


Discussion on People of India at the 
Regional Officers’ meeting in Calcutta 


Discussion with officers of Northwest Regional 
Centre, Dehradun 


Discussion with officers of Central Region] 
Centre, Nagpur 


Discussion with scholars in University at Sambalpur 


Discussion with scholars at the Department of 
Anthropology, Madras University, Madras 
Discussion with officers of Andaman & Nicobar 
Regional Centre, Port Blair 


Workshop on People of India held at North-east 
Regional Centre, Shillong 
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4-5 May 1986 


8 May 1986 


9 May 1986 
10 May 1986 


12-13 May 1986 
24-26 June 1986 


1 July 1986 
31 July 1986 


3 Sept. 1986 
4 Oct. 1986 
5 Oct. 1986 


19 Dec. 1986 
20 Dec. 1986 


4 Jan. 1987 
5 Feb. 1987 


14 Feb. 1987 
17-19 Feb.1987 
24 Feb. 1987 


19 March 1987 
4 April 1987 


24 July 1987 
24 April 1987 


25-28 May 1987 
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62. 


63. 


Workshop on People of India held at Southern 
Regional Centre, Mysore 

Discussion on People of India held at Regional 
Officers’ meeting in Calcutta 


Workshop on People of India held 
in Bhubaneswar 


Workshop on People of India held at Western 
Regional Centre, Udaipur 

Workshop on People of India held at Central 
Regional Centre, Nagpur | 


Workshop on People of India held at Eastern 
Regional Centre, Calcutta 


‘Workshop on People of India held at North-west 


Regional Centre, Dehradun 


Discussion with officers of Central Regional 
Centre and local scholars in Nagpur 


Discussion with scholars, Department of 
Anthropology, Deccan College, Poona 


Discussion on People of India held at Regional 
Officers’ meeting at Calcutta 


Workshop on People of India for Kerala held in 
Tnvandrum 

Discussion with scholars at the Department of 
Anthropology, Madras University, Madras 


Discusion with scholars at Pondicherry 
University, Pondicherry 


Discussion of the Advisory Committee, ASI 


Discussion with scholars on People of India for 
North Bengal and Sikkim, at North Bengal University 


Discussion with scholars on People of India for 
Arunachal Pradesh at Itanagar 


Discussion wiith local scholars of Department of 
Folklore and Anthropology, Guwahati University 


Discussion with local scholars at Agartala, Tnpura 


Workshop on People of India for Lakshadweep 
at Kavaratti 


Discussion with officers of Eastern Regional 
Centre, Calcutta 


Discussion with local scholars at Madras 
Unversity, Madras 


Discussion with local scholars at Madurai 


18-20 July 1987 
4-6 Aug. 1987 
25 Aug. 1987 
29-30 Aug. 1987 
7-11 Sept.1987 
16-18 Sept.1987 
26-28 Oct. 1987 
1 Nov. 1987 

9 Jan. 1988 

20 Jan. 1988 
78 April 1988 
9 April 1988 


10 March 1988 
29 March 1988 


5 May 1988 
6-8 May 1988 


9 May 1988 
11 May 1988 


24-25 Nov 1988 
13 Dec 1988 


5 Jan. 1989 


87. 


University, Madurai 


Workshop on People of India for Pondicherry 
at Pondicherry 


Workshop on People of India for Sikkim, at Gangtok 


Discussion with local scholars and officers of 
North-east Regional Centre, Shillong 


Discussion with local scholars at Pana 


Discussion on People of India held at the 
Regional Officers’ meeting in Calcutta 


Discussion of the Advisory Committce, ASI 
Workshop on People of India held at Gangtok 


Discussion on People of India held at Regional 
Officers’ meeting in Calcutta 


Workshop on People of India for Haryana at 
Hissar 

Workshop on People of India for Punjab & 
Chandigarh at Patiala 


Workshop on People of India for Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands at Port Blair 


Workshop on People of India for Himachal 
Pradesh at Shimla 


Workshop on People of India for Delhi in Delhi 


Workshop on People of India for Jammu & 
Kashmir at Jammu 


Discussion on People of India held at Regional 
Officers’ meeting in Calcutta 


Discussion with local scholars at Chandigarh 


Workshop on People of India for Uttar Pradesh 
at Meerut 


Discussion with officers of Eastern Regional 
Centre, Calcutta 


Discussion at the Advisory Committee, ASI 
Discussion at the Advisory Committee, ASI 


Regional Workshop on People of 
India at Udaipur 


Regional Workshop on Pcople 
of India in Calcutta 


Regional Workshop on People 
of India at Nagpur 


Regional Workshop on People 
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7 Jan. 1989 


11-12 Jan.1989 
18-15 Feb.1989 


17-18 Feb. 1989 
20 Feb. 1989 


27 Feb. to 3 March 1989 


17 March 1989 
29-31 May 1989 


11-15 July 1989 
9-1] Aug. 1989 
21-23 Aug. 1989 
1-3 Oct. 1989 


26-27 Oct. 1989 
16-17 Nov. 1989 


22-23 Dec. 1989 


2-4 Jan. 1990 
13 Jan. 1990 


7-8 March 1990 


16 March 1990 
28 March 1990 
22 March 1991 


15-20 April 1991 
29-27 April 1991 


15-20 April 1991 
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88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 
96. 


of India at Mysore 6-11 May 1991 
Regional Workshop on People 

of India at Port Blair, Andaman 

& Nicobar Islands 6-11 May 1991 
Regional Workshop on People 

of India at Dehradun 30 April to 3 May 1991 
Regional Workshop on People 

of India at Shillong 22-28 May 1991 
Discussion at Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 13-16 July 1991 
Discussion at Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 22-23 Nov. 1991 
Discussion at Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 7-10 Dec. 1991 
Discussion at Regional Officers’ meeting at 

Calcutta 29-30 Jan. 1992 
Discussion at Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 18-21 Jan. 1992 


Bangalore seminar at Indian Institute of Social and 
Economic Changes, Bangalore | 3-7 March 1992 


Appendix F 


Schedule of Publications 

NATIONAL SERIES: 

VOL.I PEOPLE OF INDIA : AN INTRODUCTION 

VOL. PEOPLE OF INDIA : THE SCHEDULED CASTES 

VOL.III PEOPLE OF INDIA : THE SCHEDULED TRIBES 

VOL.IV PEOPLE OF INDIA : ALL COMMUNITIES 

VOL.V PEOPLE OF INDIA : ALL COMMUNITIES 

VOL.VI PEOPLE OF INDIA : ALL COMMUNITIES 

VOL.VII PEOPLE OF INDIA : A QUANTITATIVE PROFILE 

VOL.VII PEOPLE OF INDIA : LANGUAGE AND BIOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 

VOL. IX PEOPLE OF INDIA ; AN ATLAS OF BIOLOGICAL, CULTURAL 
AND LINGUISTIC TRAITS 

STATE SERIES: 

VOL. X ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

VOL.XI ANDHRA PRADESH, PART I-III 

VOL XII ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

VOL. XIll ASSAM, PART I-II 

VOL. XIV BIHAR, PART FII 

VOL.XV CHANDIGARH 

VOL. XVI DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI 

VOL. XVII DAMAN AND DIU 

VOL. XVIII DELHI 

VOL. XIX GOA 

VOL. XX GUJARAT, PART I-III 

VOL. XXI HARYANA, PART I-II 

VOL. XXII HIMACHAL PRADESH, PART I-II 

VOL XXIII JAMMU AND KASHMIR, PART I-11] 

VOL.XXIV KARNATAKA, PART F-II 

VOL. XXV KERALA, PART FL-II 

VOL.XXVI LAKSHADWEEP 

VOL. XXVII MADHYA PRADESH, PART I-II 

VOL. XXVIHI MAHARASHTRA, PART I-IV 

VOL.XXIX MANIPUR 

VOL. XXX MEGHALAYA 

VOL. XXXI MIZORAM 

VOL. XXXII NAGALAND 

VOL. XXXII ORISSA, PART L-IIl 

VOL. XXXIV PONDICHERRY, PART I-II 

VOL. XXXV PUNJAB, PART I-II 

VOL. XXXVI RAJASTHAN, PART I-Ill 

VOL. XXXVII SIKKIM 

VOL. XXXVIII TAMIL NADU, PART I-III 

VOL.XXXIX TRIPURA 

VOL.XL UTTAR PRADESH, PART I-IV 

VOL.XLI WEST BENGAL, PART I-III 


Appendix G 


National List of Communities 
SLNO. MAIN COMMUNITY/SEGMENT STATE/UT 
1. ABDAL/DAFALI (M) GUJARAT 
(OBC) BIHAR 
DELHI 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
2. ACHARAJ (H) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
PUNJAB 
8. ACHARYA (H) TRIPURA 
4. ACHCHUKATTLAVANDLU (H) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
5. ADH-BANIA (H) BIHAR 
6. ADH-BRAHMAN/GAUR (H) UTTAR PRADESH 
7. ADI (ST) (T,H, C & B) 
1. ASHING (ST) (T&H)1. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
2. BOKAR (ST) (T&B) 2. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
8. BORI (ST) (T, H&B) 8. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
4. GALLONG/GALONG (ST) (T) 4. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
5. KARKO (ST) (T&C) 5. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
6. KOMKAR (ST) (T&C) 6 ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
7. MILANG/MILLANG (ST) (T, H&C)?7. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
8. MINYONG/MINIYANG (ST) (T&C) 8. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
9. PADAM (ST) (T&C) 9. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
10. PAILIBO (ST) (T) 10. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
11. PANGI (ST) (T) 11. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
12. PASI (ST) (T&C) 12. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
13. RAMO (ST) (T) 13. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
14. SHIMONG (ST) (T&C) 14. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
15. TANGAM (ST) (T) 15. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
8. ADI-ANDHRA (SC) (H) KARNATAKA 
TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 
1. ADFANDHRA (OBC) KARNATAKA 
CHRISTIAN (C) 16. 
9. ADI-DHARMI/AD DHARMI (SC) (H&S) PUNJAB 
DELHI 
10. ADI-DRAVIDA (SC) (H) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 
PONDICHERRY 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
1. ADI-DRAVIDA (NON SC) 17. MAHARASHTRA 
2. ADI DRAVIDA (OBC) KARNATAKA 
CHRISTIAN (C) 18. 
II. ADI-JAMBUVULU/ JAMBUVULU (SC) (H) TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
12. ADI-KARNATAKA (SC) (H) KARNATAKA 
TAMIL NADU 


1. ADIF-KARNATAKA 


$1. 


38. 


CHRISTIAN (C) 19. 
ADIKAL (H) 

ADIVASI 

ADIYVA (SC) (H) 

ADIYAN (ST) (H) 

AFGHAN (M) 

AGARIA /AGARIYA (ST) (H) 
AGARIA /AGARIYA (SC) (H) 
AGARIA /AGARIYA (H) 

AGARIA (M) 

AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL. ([18J) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (H) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (Hej) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (J) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (H&J) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (H) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (HiJ) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (H) 
AGARWAL/VAISH AGARWAL (H) 
AGASA (H) 


AGHARIA (H) 

AGHORI (H) 

AGNIKULA KSHATRIYA (H) 
AGRAHARI/AGRAHARI BANIA (H) 


AGER/AGRI (H) 


AGER/AGRI (SC) (H) 
AGURI (H) 


AGURU (H) 
AHERI/AHERIA (SC) (H) 


AHERIYA (H) 


AHIR (H) 


1. BORICHA AHIR (H) 20. 
2. KONDA AHIR (H) 21. 

$8. MASCHOYA AHIR (H) 22. 
4. PANCHOLI AHIR (H) 23. 


5. PARATHARIA AHIR (H) 24. 


6. SORATHIA AHIR (H) 25. 
7. SORATHIA AHIR (H) 26. 
AITLUWALIA (H&S) 


AHMADIYA (M) 


AIIOM (11&B) 
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(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KERALA 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
WEST BENGAL 
(OBC) BIHAR 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 
UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 

RA 
DELHI 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
DADRA & NAGAR HAVEL! 
KARNATAKA 


HARYANA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
WEST BENGAL 

DELHI 

PUNJAB 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

GUJARAT 


AIMOL (ST) (C&T) 
AITON (B) 
AIYARAKULU (H) 

AKA (ST) (H&T) 
ALAVAN (11) 

ALLAR (H) 

AMAT (H) 
AMAT/AMANT (SC) (11) 
AMBALAKARAR (EI) 
AMBIGA (H) 

ANAL (ST) (C&T) 
ANAVIL BRAHMAN (11) 
ANDH (ST) (H) 


ANDHRAS/TELUGUS (1H,M&C) 
ANDHRAS/TELUGUS (I) 
ANDHRAS/TELUGUS (11) 
ANDHRAS/TELUGUS (11,M&C) 
ANDIHRAS/TELUCUS (H) 
ANDHRA BRAHMAN (HH) 
ANDHRA VAISIINAVA (HH) 
ANDI PANDARAM (HI) 
ANGAROK (11) 


ANGLO INDIAN (C) 


ANJANA (FH) 


ANSARI (M) 


ANTHUR NAIR (H) 
ANUPPAN (H) 
ANWAL (H) 
APATANI (ST) (T) 
ARAB (M) 


ARADHYA (H) 
ARADHYULU (11) 


ARAIN/ARAEEN/RAIN/REEN/RAYEEN (H&M) 


ARAKALA (H) 
ARAKH (H) 


ARANADAN/ERANADAN (ST) (1) 


ARAYAN (HH) 
ARAYAVATI (H) 
ARDPOP (H) 

ARE BONDILI (H) 
ARE KAPU (H) 
ARE KATIKA (H) 


MANIPUR 

ASSAM 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

(OBC) BIHAR 
ORISSA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MANIPUR 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
DELHI 

TRIPURA 

ASSAM 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR 
ORISSA 

KERALA 

ANDITRA PRADESH 
KERALA 


WEST BENGAL 
DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

ORISSA 
MAHARASHTRA 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) KERALA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
RAJASTHAN 

MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) BIHAR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(QBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
DELHI 

(OBC) PUNJAB 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 
HARYANA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADFSH 


(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


d= 


10}. 
102. 


ARGON (M) 
ARMENIAN (C) 
ARORA (18S) 


ARUNDHATIYAR/ARUNDIATIYA 
/ARUNTHATIYAR (SC) (11) 


ARUVA (II) 
ARWAMALA (SC) (11) 
ASADA (11) 
ASATII (11) 
1. ASATI JAIN (J) 27. 
ASSAMESF. (HH) 
ASSAMESE (11&M) 
ASSAMESF (C) 7 


ASSAMESE BRAHIMAN /ASOMIYA BRAITIMAN (11) 


ASSAMESE MUSLIM/ASOMIYA MUSLIM (M) 
ASSAMESE. SIKH /ASOMIYA SIKH (S) 

ASTELI BANJA (EH) 

ASUR/BIR ASUR (ST) (H, C&B) 


ATISTIBAZ (M) 


ATTELL (HD) 

ATOLLU (1H) 

ATTAGARA (11) 
ATTAR/ATTAR SAIBULU (M) 


ATTARWALA (M) 
AUDHELIA (SC) (1H) 
AUDICIIAYA BRALIMAN (11) 
AYIRA VAISH YAR (11) 


1]. AYIRA VAISHIYAR, NAGARAM (H) 28. 


AYODHYAWASI BANIA (11) 

1. AYODITYAWASI JAIN (J) 29. 
AYRI (11) 
AYYANAVAR (SC) (11) 


1. AYYANAVAR CITRISTIAN (C) 30. 
BAANDIII (1H) 
BABA (M) 
BABAR (11) 
BADAGA (H) 

1. BADAGA CHRISTIAN (C) 31. 

2. BADAGA THORAYAR (11) 32. 
BADAIK/BARAIK (SC) (11) 
BADHAI/BARHAI (11) 


BADHI/BADI (SC) (11) 


BADIIIK (SC) (11) 
BADHIPHUL (11) 
BADU (HH) 
BADWA (11) 
RAFAN (M) 
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JAMMU & KASHMIR 
WEST BENGAL 
HARYANA 

DELHI 


PUNJAB 


TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KERALA 

ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESII 
MADHYA PRADESH 
MADIIYA PRADESH 
NACALAND 
MEGHALAYA 
MEGHALAYA 


WEST BENGAL 
MADHYA PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 

BIHAR 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
GUJARAT 

MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MADHYA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 


(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIILAR 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESII 
HIMACHAL PRADESII 
CHANDIGARH 

UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ORISSA 

RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
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109. 
110. 
he 


112. 
118. 


114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 


118. 
119. 


120. 


121. 


1383. 


BAFAND (M) 
BAGAL (H) 


BAGATA/BAGATHA/BACOTA (ST) (H) 


BAGDA BRAHMAN (H) 
BAGDI (H) 

BAGDI (SC) (H) 
BACDI (H) 

BAGGA (H) 

BAGHETI (SC) (H) 
BAGRI (SC) (H) 


BAGTI (H) 
BAGVAN/BAGBAN (M) 


BAHAI (BAHAI) 


BAHARUPI (H,B&M) 
BAHARUPI (H) 

BAHARUPI (H&M) 
BAHARUPI (H) 

BAHARUPI (H&S) 
BAHELIA/BAHELIYA (SC) (H) 


BAIDA (H) 
BAIDYA (11) 


BAIDYAKAR (F]) 
BAIG (M) 

BAIGA (ST) (H) 
BAIL KAMMARA (11) 
BAIL PATTAR (11) 
BAINEEDU (H&C) 
BAIRA (SC) (H) 


BAIRAGI/BAIRAGI BAWA (11) 


BAIRWA (HH) 
BAIS BANIA (11) 


BAISIIYA/BAISIIAYA (11) 


BAIS! (SC) (H) 
BAISWAR (H) 
BAISWAR (SC) (11) 
BAITA KAMMARA (11) 
BAITI (SC) (11) 
BAJANDAR (M) 
BAJANIA (I) 

BAKAD (SC) (H) 
BAKADRA (1) 


WEST BENGAL 
TAMIL NADU 
MADHYA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 


DELI 

(OBC) PUNJAB 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH! 
(OBC) HARYANA 
RAJASTHAN 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADITYA PRADESII 
(NT) MAIIARASHITRA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 

DELIII 


WEST BENGAL 
ASSAM 

HIIMACHAL PRADESII 
MADIIYA PRADESII 
UTTAR PRADESII 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 

GUJARAT 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 


151. 
152. 


1538. 
154. 


BAKAR-QASSAB (M) 
BAKARWAL (ST) (M) 
BAKHO (M) 
BAKSOR (H) 
BAKUDA (SC) (H) 


BALAHI/BALAI (SC) (H) 


BALASANTHOSHA/BALASANTHU (H) 


BALHAR/BALAHAR (SC) (H) 
BALIJA (H) ' 


1. GAJULA BALIJA (HI) 33. 


2. GCOPATHI BALIJA (H) 34. 
$8. KONDETI BALIJA (H) 35. 
4. LINGA BALIJA (H) 36. 

5. MUSUGU BALIJA (H) 37. 


6. PERIKI BALIJA (H) 38. 


7. RAJAMAHENDRAM BALIJA (H) 99. 

8. SETTI BALIJA (H) 40. 

9. SETTI BALIJA (H) 41. 

10. UPPU BALIJA (H) 42. 

11. VODA BALIJA (H) 43. 
BALLAL (HH) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (SC) (H) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (SC) (H) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (SC) (H&S) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (SC) (H&S) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (SC) (H&S) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (SC) (H) 
BALMIKI/BALMIK/VALMIKI (NON SC) (H) 
BALLOCH (M) 
BALTI (ST) (M) 
BANAI (H) 
BANAJIGA CHRISTIAN (C) 
BANAUT (H) 
BANCHHDA/BANCHADA (H) 
BANCHHDA/BANCHADA (SC) (H) 
BANDA/BANDER/LANDER (H) 


BANDARI (H) 
BANDAWAT (11) 
BANDIIAMATI (H) 
1. BANDIIMATI MUSLIM (M) 44. 
BANDI (SC) (H) 


BANDOLLU (H) 
BANDUKKHAR (M) 
BANCAL BANIA (H) 
BANGAL] (H) 
BANGALI (H,M&C) 
BANCALI (H) 
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(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
BIHAR 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
PONDICHERRY 

KERALA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC)ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


CHANDIGARH 
MADHYA PRADESH 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
GUJARAT 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
MEGHALAYA 


TAMIL NADU 


KARNATAKA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
BIHAR 

MADHYA PRADESH 
DELHI 

RAJASTHAN 

BIHAR 
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170. 


171. 
172. 
178. 


174. 
175. 
176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


18). 
182. 


188. 
184. 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 


BANGALI (H&M) 
BANGALI (H) 
BANGALI (M) 
BANGALI (H) 


BANGALI (SC) (H) 


BANGNI (ST) (T) 
BANCTI (H) 
BANIA/BANIYA (H) 


BANIA/BANIYA (Hé&J) 
BANIA/BANIYA (H) 

BANIA (SC) (H) 

BANIK (H) 
BANJARA/BHANJARA/BHANJRA (H) 


BANJARA/BHANJARA/BHANJRA (H,M&S) 
BANJARA/BHANJARA/BHANJRA (SC) (H) 


BANJARA/BHANJARA/BHANJRA (SC) (H&S) 


BANJARA/BHANJARA/BHANJRA (ST) (H) 
1. BANJARA MATHURA (H) 45. 


2. BANJARA MUSLIM (M) 46. 


3. BANJARA SIKH (S) 47 
BANKA (H) 
BANNORE JAIN (J) 
BANPAR (H) 
BANSPHOR/BANSPHODIA (H) 


._BANSPHOR/BANSPHODIA (SC) (HI) 


BANTAR (SC) (H) 
BARAI/TAMBOLI (H) 


BARAIK (11) 
BARANWAL (1H) 


BARAR (SC) (11) 
BARAUA (#1) 
BARAD/BARD (SC) (11) 
BARDA (ST) (H) 
BARIA (ST) (H&B) 
BARET (11) 

BARGAH (H) 


MEGHAI AYA 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
UTTAR PRADESH 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

PUNJAB 

HARYANA 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESII 
(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

HARYANA 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
PUNJAB 

ORISSA 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

MADHYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) BHIAR 

BIHAR 

DELHI 

TRIPURA 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

ASSAM 

BIHAR 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(CHHATTISGARH) 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 

BIHAR 

BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 
PUNJAB 

MADHYA PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 


215. 


216. 


BARGALA (H) 


' BARGI (SC) (11) 


BARGUJJAR (II) 
BARGUNDA (SC) (H) 
BARI (#1) 


BARIA (11) 


BARIKA (11) 
BARIKI (SC) (HI) 


BARODIA (ST) (1&1) 
BAROI/BARUI/BARUJIBI (11) 


BAROT (11) 
BARTHIARI (1) 
BARUA (B) 
BARWALA (SC) (1) 
BARWAR (SC) (EH) 
BASITH (SC) (iD) 
BASOR (SC) (11) 


BASUDEVA/VASDEO (11) 


BASUSHABAR (TI) 
BATHADA (SC) (H) 
BATHIUDI (11&T) 
BATHUDI (ST) (11&T) 


BATI (11&S) 
BATTARIIA (11) 
BATWAL. (SC) (11) 


BATWAL. (SC) (11&S) 
BAURI (SC) (11) 


BAURI (11) 


BAURIA/BAWARIA/BAWARIYA (SC) (11) 
BAURIA/BAWARIA/BAWARIYA (SC) (S) 
BAURIA/BAWARIA/BAWARIYA (SC) (H) 


BAUTI (SC) (11) 
BAVCIIA (ST) (11) 
BAVRI/BAORI (H) 
BAVRI/BAORI (SC) (1) 
BAVURI (SC) (Hf) 
BAWARCIII (M) 


BAYAD (M) 
BAYAR (11) 
BAZIGAR (H) 
BAZICGAR (118M) 
BAZIGAR (SC) (1D) 


UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 


ORISSA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

WEST BENGAL 

ORISSA 

TRIPURA 

(OBC) ASSAM 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
GUJARAT 

TRIPURA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
MADIIYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
ORISSA 


GUJARAT 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

UTTAR PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
CHANDIGARH 
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225. 


250. 
251. 
252. 


253. 


254. 


BAZIGAR (SC) (H&S) 


BAZIGAR (SC) (H) 
BAZIGAR/BAJKAR (M) 

BEDA (B) 

BEDA (ST) (B) 
BEDA/BUDAGAJANGAM (SC) (H) 


BEDAR (SC) (H) 
BEDIA (SC) (H) 


BEDIA (ST) (H,C&T) 


BEG (M) 
BEHERA (H) 
BEHNA (M) 


BELDAR (H) 


BELDAR (SC) (H) 


BELEMA (H) 
BELLARA (SC) (H) 
BELWAR (H) 

BENITA ODIA (H) 
BERAD (H) 

BERAR (H) 

BERWA (SC) (H) 
BESTHA/BESTAR (H) 


BHAGAT (H) 

BHAGOTHULU (H) 

BHAINA (ST) (H,M&T) 

BHAIYA (H&M) 

BHAKTA (H) 

BHALBRAHMAN (H) 

BHALLA (H) 

BHAMBI (SC) (H) 
1. ASADARU (SC) (H) 48. 
2. KHALPA (SC) (H)49. 
$8. LINGAYAT MACHEGAR (SC) (H) 50. 


4. MOCHI/SINDHI MOCHI (SC) (H) 51. 


5. ROHIT (SC) (H) 52. 
BHAMI (H) 
BHLAMTI (H) 
BHAND/BHANR/BHANGAT (M) 


BHAND/BHANR/BHANGAT (11) 
BHAND/BILANR/BHANGAT (M) 
BHAND/BIIANR/BHANGAT (SC) (IH) 
BHAND/BHANR/BHANGAT (NON SC) (M) 
BHANDARI (II) 


BHANGI (SC) (H) 


UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 


(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 


MADIIYA PRADESH 
(UNC) MAHARASIITRA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESII 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) MAILARASHTRA 
RAJASTILAN 

BIIIAR 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) MAIIARASHTRA 
DAMAN & DIU 
GUJARAT 


265. 


267. 


270. 


278. 


274. 


275. 
276. 


277. 


BHANJA (H) 
BHANTU (SC) (H) 
BHANTU (H&C) 
BHANUMATI (SC) (H) 
BHANUSALI (H) 
BHAR (H) 

BHARADI (H) 
BHARAI (M) 


BHARARE (H) 

BHARARI (H) 

BHARATHAP. (SC) (H) 
1.BHARATHAR 
CHRISTIAN (C) 58. 


BHARBHUNJA/BHURJI (H&S) 


BHARBHUNJA/BHURJI (H) 
BHARBHUNJA/BHURJI (M) 
BHARBHUNJA/BHURJI (H) 


BHARBHUNJA/BHURJI (H,M&S) 
BHARBHUNJA/BHURJI (H) 
BHARBHUNJA/BHURA (H&S) 
BHAREWA (H) 

BHARGAVA (H) 


BHARIA (ST) (H,C&T) 
BHARWAD (ST) (H) 
BHARWAD (H) 

BHAT (H) 


BHAT (M) 


BHATA (SC) (H) 
BHATIA (H&S) 


BHATIA (H) 


BHATIA (H,M&S) 
BHATIA (H) 
BHATIARA (H&M) 
BHATIARA (H) 
BHATIARA (M) 


BHATRA (H&S) 
BHATRA (S) 
BHATRA/BHATTRA (ST) (H) 
BHATRAJU (H) 


BHATT (H) 


UTTAR PRADESH 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
MADHYA PRADESH 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 

PUNJAB 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

MADHYA PRADESH 

TAMIL NADU 


KERALA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) HARYANA 

(OBC) PUNJAB 
RAJASTHAN 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
DELHI 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 

MADHYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 
WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) HARYANA 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) BIHAR 
CHANDIGARH 

(OBC) PUNJAB 

MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
BIHAR 
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281. 
282. 


BHAVSAR (H) 


BHAVSAR (J) 

BHIL (ST) (H,C&T) 

BHIL (ST) (H,M,C&T) 

BHIL (ST) (H, C&T) 

BHIL (ST) (H&C) 
1. BARELA (ST) (H) 54. 
2. BHILALLA (ST) (H) 55. 


$8. DUNGRI GARASIA (ST) (H&T) 56. 


4. GAMETIA (ST) (H&T) 57. 
5. KATARIA (ST) (H&T) 58. 
6. MAMA (ST) (H&C) 59. 

7. MAVCHI (ST) (H) 60. 

8. MEENA/MINA (ST) (H) 61. 
9. TADVI (ST) (H&M) 62. 
TADVI (ST) (H&M) 

10. VASAVE (ST) (H&C) 63. 


BHILLAVA/BILLAVA (H) 


BHODALA (M) 
BHOCTA (SC) (H) 


BHOI (H) 


BHO! (SC) (H) 
BHOJKI (H) 
BHOJRU/BHOJRI/BHUJRU (H) 


BHOKSHA (ST) (H&B) 
BHONDARI (H) 
BHOPA (H) 

BHOPE (H) 

BHOTIA (ST) (H&B) 
BHOTIA (ST) (H,B&C) 


BHOTTADA (ST) (H&T) 
BHOVI/VODDA (SC) (H) 


1. BHOVI/VODDA CHRISTIAN (C) 64. 


BHOYAR (H) 


BHUIHAR/BHUIYAR (H) 
BHUIMALI/BHUINMALI (SC) (H) 


BHUINYA (ST) (H&T) 
1. BHUINYA PAURI (ST) (T) 65 
BHUIYA (SC) (H) 


BHUIYAR/BHUYIAR (SC) (H) 
BHUJEL (H) 


BHULIYA (H) 

BHUMIA (ST) (H) 
BHUMIA (ST) (H&T) 
BHUMIHAR/BABHIAN (I!) 


_ GUJARAT 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KERALA 

GUJARAT 

BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

DIU & DAMAN 

ORISSA 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) BITIAR 

WEST BENGAL 


MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
BIMAR 


303. 


$11. 


BHUMI]/BHUMIJJA (ST) (H,C&T) 


BHUMIJ/BHUMIJJA (H) 


BHUNJIA (ST) (H) 
BHUNJIA (ST) (H&T) 
BHURTIA (H) 


BHUTTA (M) 
BHUYAN (H) 

BIAR (ST) (H, C&T) 
BIAS (H) 

BIHARI (H) 
BIHARI (H&M) 
BIHARI (H) 
BIHAR] (H&M) 


BIHARI (H) 
BIHISHTI/BHISTI/ 
SHEIKHABBASI (M) 


BILASPURI (H) 


BIN (SC) (H) 
BIND /BIN (H) 


BINDLA (SC) (H) 


BINJHAL (ST) (H) 
BINJHIA (ST) (H, C&T) 


BINJHWAR (ST) (H) 


BINJTYA (H) 
BINJOA (H) 
BIRHOR (ST) (H,C&T) 


BIRHOR (ST) (H) 
BIRHOR (ST) (H,C&T) 
BIRJIA (ST) (H,C,M&T) 
BIRJIA (ST) (H,C&B) 
BISATI (M) 


BISHNOI/VISHNOI (H) 


BISHNUPRIYA MANIPURI (H) 
BODH (ST) (B) 

BODH (ST) (B&H) 
BOGAR/BOGARA JAIN (J) 


BOHRA/BHORA (M) 


UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(CHHATTISGARH) 


(OBC) BIHAR 


TRIPURA 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
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$56. 
$57. 


1. ALIVI/ALAVI BOHRA (M) 66. 


2. ATBA-E-MALAK BADAR (M) 67. 


3. DAUDI BOHRA (M) 68. 


4. SULAIMANI BOHRA (*1) 69. 
BOLLA (H) 
BOMBA (M) 
BONAJ (H) 
BONDILI/BONDIL (H) 


BONDO (ST) (H&T) 
BOREWALE (M) 
BORIA (SC) (H) 
BORPI (H) 

BOT (H) 


_BOTARAJA (M) 


BOVIS MOCEYAR (H) 
BOYA (H) 
1. CHADURU BOYA (H) 70. 
2. PEDDA BOYA (H) 71. 
BOYA/BEDAR (T) 
BOYAN (SC) (H) 
BRAHMA KALPIT BRAHMAN (H) 
BRAHMA KSHATRI (H) 
BRAHMAN (H) 


1. BRAHMAN CHRISTIAN (C) 72. 


BRAHMMBHATT (H) 


BROQPA (ST) (M) 
BUDABUKKALA (H) 
BUDUBUDIKKI/ 

ARE BUDUBUDIKKI (H) 


1. BUDUBUDIKKI, 
GANTA (H) 73. 
BUDDHIST (B) 
BUNA (H) 
BUNDE-BESTHA (H) 
BUNJAHI (H&S) 
BUNKAR (H) 
BUNT (H) 


1. PARIVARA BANT (H) 74. 


BURA BRAHMAN (H) 
BURMESE (B) 


WEST BENGAL 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
KERALA 
GUJARAT 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
TRIPURA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
KERALA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KERALA 
BIHAR 
GUJARAT 
ORISSA 
WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 
SIKKIM 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
PUNJAB 
CHANDIGARH 

RA 
DAMAN & DIU 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


& KASHMIR 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
DELHI 

ORISSA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
DELHI 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

HARYANA 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


378. 


$76. 


$78. 


BYADH (H) 
BYAGARA (SC) (H) 


CATHOLIC (C) 
1. CATHOLIC CARPENTER (C) 75. 
2. CATHOLIC GAUDA(C) 76. 
$. CATHOLIC KHARVI(C) 77. 
4. CATHOLIC MADVOL(C)78. 
5. CATHOLIC MAHAR(C)79. 
CHADAR (SC) (H) 


CHAKKOLI/CHAKALA (H) 
CHAKALI/CHAKKALI/ 
CHAKKOLI/CHAKALA (SC) (H) 
CHAKALI/CHAKKALI/ 
CHAKKOLI/CHAKALA (H) 
CHAKEE (M) 


1. CHAKKILIYAN CHRISTIAN (C) 80. 


CHAKKIYAR (H) 
CHAKKIYAR NAMBIYAR (H) 
CHAKMA (ST) (B,C&H) 


CHAKMA(B) 
CHAKRAVAR/SAKKARAVAR (H) 
CHAKRAVAR/SAKKARAVAR (H&C) 
CHAKULIA BRAHMAN (H) 
CHALVADI/CHALAVADI (SC) (H) 


CHAMADOLLU (H) 
CHAMAIL/CHAME.LA (M) 
CHAMAR (SC) (H) 


CHAMAR (SC) (H&S) 


CHAMAR (SC) (H) 


1. JATAV,CHAMAR/JATAV (SC) (H&B) 81. 


JATAV,CHAMAR/JATAV (SC) (H) 
2. MANGAN (SC) (H) 82. 

$8. MOCHI/MOCHIA/MUCHI/ 
RAVIDAS/RAMDASIA (SC) (H) 88. 


MOCHI/MOCHIA/MUCHI/RAVIDAS 
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WEST BENGAL 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 


MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
GUJARAT 

KERALA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) KERALA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


MADHYA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(CHHATTIGARH) 
ORISSA 

WEST BENGAL 
UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
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SEaEES 


S225 8 S88 


416. 


/RAMDASIA (NONSC) (H) 


MOCHI/MOCHIA/MUCHI/RAVIDAS 
/RAMDASIA (SC) (H) 


4. REGAR/RAIGER/RAIGAR 84. 
/REHGARH (SC) (H) 


5. ROHIDAS (SC) (H) 85. 

6. SATNAMI(SC) (H) 86 

7. SURYAVANSI/ 

SURYABANSHI 87. (SC) (H) 
CHAMMA (M) 
CHAMPA/CHANGPA (ST) (B) 
CHAMPTA (H) 


CHAN (M) 

CHANAL (SC) (H) 

CHANAO (H) 

CHANDALA (SC) (H) 
CHANDEL RAJPUT (H) 
CHANDRASENIYA KAYASTHA 
PRABHU (H) 


CHANG/BAHTI/CHRITH (H&S) 
CHANYATI BRAHMAN (H) 
CHAPOTA (H) 
CHAPPARBAND/CHAPPRABASI (M) 
CHAPPARBAND/CHAPPRABASI (H) 
CHAPTEGAR (H) 


CHAPUA KAMARA (H&T) 
CHARAIMAR/CHANDHAIMARU (SC) (H&T) 
CHARAK (H) 

CHARAN/GADWA/GADWI (H) 


CHARAN/GADWA/GADWI (ST) (H) 
CHARI (H) 

CHARJI (H) 

CHARNAGAR JAIN (J) 

CHARODI (H) 

CHARODI (C) 

CHARWAHA (H) 

CHASA DHOBA (H) 

CHASHA (H) 

CHASOT (H) 

CHATARKHEYA (H) 

CHATTADA SRI VAISHNAVA/SATANI 
VAISHNAVA/AYYAWAR (H) 


CHATURTHA JAIN (J) 
CHAUDHRI (ST) (H&C) 
CHAYAKKAR (H) 
CHAYAKKARAN (H) 
CHEEK/CHIKWA (SC) (H) 
CHEETA (H&M) 
CHEINTZ (H&M) 
CHEJARA (M) 

CHEKKALA (H) 
CHEMBADI (H) 


(OBC) HARYANA 
(OBC) PUNJAB 


ASSAM 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
RA 

DELHI 

PUNJAB 

MADHYA PRADESH 

MADHYA PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 


(OBC) BIHAR 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KERALA 


KARNATAKA 


ORISSA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MAHARASHTRA 


RAJASTHAN 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


421. 


422. 


428. 


424. 


425. 


CHENCHU (ST) (H,C&T) 
CHENGAZHI NAMBIAR (H) 


CHENNA DASAR/DANDIGA DASAR (SC) (H) 


CHERO (SC) (H) 
CHERO (ST) (H,C&T) 
CHERO (ST) (H,C,B&T) 
CHERUMAN (SC) (H) 


CHETTIAR 


1. AGARAM VELAN (H) 89. 


2. CHETTU(H) 90. 


3. GANGAI KULA VELAN (H) 91. 


4. KASUKKARA (H) 92. 


5. KEERAMANGALAM (H) 93. 
6. KONGU CHETTIAR (H) 94. 


7. KONGU CHETTIAR 95. 
CHRISTIANS(C) 

8. PANNIRANDAM 
CHETTIAR (H)96. 


9. SAIVA CHETTIAR (H) 97. 


10. SOZHITYA (H) 98 

11. VALANATHU 

CHETTIAR (H) 99. 
CHETTRI (H) 


CHHEEPI (H) 
CHHELIA (SC) (H) 
CHHIMBA (H&S) 


CHHIMBA (SC) (H) 

CHIB (H) 

CHIBALI (M) 

CHIDAR (SC) (H) 

CHIK (M) 

CHIK BARAIK (ST) (H,C,M,&T) 
CHIK BARAIK (ST) (H&C) 
CHIMPI (H) 

CHINESE (B&C) 
CHINESE (C) 
CHINGATHANMAR (H) 
CHIPPA (H) 


CHIPPOLLU (H) 
CHIIRIMAR (H) 


CHIRU (ST) (C&T) 

CHITARI/CHITTARI (H) 
CHITODA (J) * 
CHITRAKAR (HH) 


CHITRAKATHI (H) 
CHOBDAR (H) 
CHOLA NAICKAN (H) 
CHOONGAR (H) 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
SIKKIM 


WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


KERALA. 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) HARYANA 

DELHI 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) HARYANA 

WEST BENGAL 

MANIPUR 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


I 


478. 


477. 


478. 


481. 


CHOPAN (M) 
CHOTE (ST) (C&T) 
CHOUPAL (SC) (H) 
CHRISTIAN (C) 


CHUDIGAR (M) 

CHUDTIA (H) 
CHUHRA/CHURA (SC) (H&S) 
CHUHRA/CHURA (SC) (H) 
CHUNARA (H) 

CHUNARI (H) 

CHUNDOLLU (H) 

CHUNGAR (M) 

CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA (C) 
CHURIHARA (M) 


CHUTIYA (H) 
COORGI (H) 
DABGAR (SC) (H) 


DABGAR (NON SC) (H) 
DADUPANTHI (H) 

DAFER (H&M) 

DAGI (SC) (H) 

DAGOLI (SC) (H) 

DAHAIT (SC) (H) 
DAITAPATI (H) 
DAIVADNYA BRAHMAN (H) 


DAKAUT (H) 


DAKIIANI SIKII (S) 


DAKKALA/DAKKALIGA/DARKAL.(SC) (11) 


DAL (ST) (H&T) 
DALERA (11) 
DALU (H) 
DALUA (11) 
DAMAI (SC) (H) 


DAMAMI (HH) 
DAMLA (#1) 
DAMMAL I (FH) 
DAMOR (ST) (L1&C) 


MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


RAJASTHAN 
~ ORISSA 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) BIHAR 

(OBC) ASSAM 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 
(OBC)GUJARAT 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESII 
ORISSA 


(OBC) HARYANA 
UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESII 
MAILARASIITRA 
ANDIIRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
ORISSA 

UTTAR PRADESII 
MEGHALAYA 
ORISSA 

WEST BENGAL 
SIKKIM 
RAJASTHAN 
ORISSA 

ANDIIRA PRADESII 
RAJASTHAN 


514. 


516. 


DAMOR (H) 
DANDACHATRA MAJHI (H) 


DANDASI (SC) (H) 


DANDER (M) 
DANGASHIA (SC) (H) 
DANGI (H) 


DANGRI (H) 

DANUA BRAHMAN (H) 
DAOLI (H&S) 
DAR/DHAR (M) 
DARAI/DARAIN (SC) (H) 


DARJI (M) 
DARJI (H) 


DAROGA (H) 
DASA PALANJIKA (H) 
DASARI (H) 


1. BUTTA DASARI (H) 100. 

2. KRISHNA BALIJJA (H) 101. 
$. KUMKUM DASARI (H) 102. 
4. POOSALA (H) 103. 


DASARI/MANNAN (H) 
DASNAMI BAWA (H) 
DAULE (SC) (H) 
DAVARI (H) 

DAYARE (M) 

DEHA (SC) (H) 
DEOHAR (H) 

DEORI (ST) (H,C,B&T) 


DEPALA (H) 
DERAWAL (H) 

DESHA BHANDARI (H) 
DESHANTRI (H) 
DESHWALI (M) 
DESIKAR (H) 

DESIL (M) 

DESWALI MAJHI (H) 


DEVADIGA (H) 


DEVANGA(H) 


1. DEVANGA CHRISTIAN (C) 104. 


DEVARA (H) 
DEVENDRAKULATTAN (SC) (H) 
DEVRUKHEBRAHMAN (H) 


(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

KARNATAKA 

RAJASTHAN 

TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC)KARNATKA 
(OBC)TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
HIMCHALPRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
TAMIL NADU 

HARYANA 

(OBC) BIHAR 

ASSAM 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

DELHI 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
RAJASTHAN 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

ORISSA 

TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 
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517. 
518. 


519. 


521. 


528. 
524. 
525. 


DEWAR (SC) (H) 


DHAGI (H) 

1.DHAGI MUSLIM (M) 105. 
DHAITYA (H) 
DHAKAD (H) 


1. DHAKAD JAIN (J) 106. 


~ DHAKI, TOORI/TURI (SC) (H) 


DHAKKANI MUSLIM (M) 


DHAKRA (H) 

DHAL KSHATRIYA (H) 
DHAMI (H) 

DHAMIN (H) 
DHANGAR (H) 


DHANGAR (SC) (H) 
DHANKA (NON ST) (H) 
DHANKA (ST) (H&C) 
DHANKA (ST) (H) 
DHANKA (ST) (H,M&C) 
DHANKAR (H) 
DHANUK/DHANAK (H) 


DHANUK (SC) (H) 


DHANWAR (ST) (H,C&T) 
DHANWAR (SC) (H) 
DHANWAR (ST) (H) 
DHARA (H) 

DHARI (M) 

DHARIWAL (J) 
DHARKAR (SC) (H) 


DHARUA/DHURIA (H) 
DHARUA/DHURIA (ST) (H.C & T) 7 
DHAWA (M) 

DHAWAD (M) 

DHEA (SC) (H) 

DHEA (NON SC) (H) 

DHED BAWA/DHED (SC) (H) 


DHEKARO (H) 
DHERA (H) 
DHIMAL (H) 
DHIMAR (H) 


DHOBA/DHOBI (H) 


PONDICHERRY 


MADHYA PRADESH 


WEST BENGAL 


547. 


3 


BESS 


558. 


SSee 88 fs 


S85 


DHOBA/DHOB (SC) (H) 


1. DHOBI (MUSLIM) (M) 107. 


DHODIA (ST) (H) 
DHODIA (ST) (H&T) 
DHOGRI/DOGRI (SC) (H) 


DHOLA (H) 
DHOLI (SC) (H) 
DHOLWALA (H) 
DHOR (SC) (H) 


1. DHOR KAKAYYA/DHOR, 
KAKKAYYA (SC) (H) 108. 
DHORI (H) 
DHUL DHOYA (M) 
DHUNIA (M) 


DHYAR (SC) (H) 
DIDAYI/DIDOYI (ST) (H) 
DIDAYI/DIDOYI (NON ST) (H) 
DILLIWAL SHEIKH (M) 

DOAI (SC) (H) 

DOGAMIA BRAHMAN (H) 
DOGRA (H) 


1. DOGRA BRAHMAN (H) 109. 


2. DOGRA JHEER (H) 110. 

3. DOGRA MUSLIM (M) 111. 
DOHOR (SC) (H) 
DOKHPA/DROKPA (ST) (B) 
DOM/DUM/DOMB/ 
DUMAR/DOOM (SC) (H), 


DOM/DUM/DOMB/DUMAR/DOOM (SC) (H&S) 
DOM/DUM/DOMB/DUMAR/DOOM (SC) (H) 


DOM/DUM/DOMB/ 
DUMAR/DOOM (M) 


DOM,DOMBARA/DOMB,DOMBAN (SC) (H) 


15% 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


DAMAN & DIU 


UTTAR PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
ORISSA 

DELHI 


HARYANA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
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(SC) (H) 
1. DURIA (SC) (II) 112. 
2. MAILASHIA (SC) (11&S) 113. 
8. SIKHIRIA (SC) (HI) 114. 


4. SUDDIIA DOMBO (SC) (IH) 115. 


566. DOMAL (M) 

567. DOMAR (SC) (HI) 

568. DOMBARA/DOMMARI/DOMBAR (II) 
DOMBARA/DOMMARI/DOMBAR (SC) (1) 

569. DOMBI DASA (HH) 

570. DORA (II) 

571. DOSAKE/JAIN (J) 

572. DOSALI (11) 

578. DOSAR (11) 

574. DOWANIYA(B) 

575. DRAVIDULU (1) 

576. DRUKPA(ST) (B) 

577. DUBLA (ST) (H&I) 

578. DUDEKULA/PANJIKUTTI (M) 

579. DUDIIWALA (M) 

580. DUMAL (11) 

581. DUMNA/DOOMNA (SC) (I) 

582. DURGA MURGA (11) 

583. DUSAD/DUSADH (SC) (HH) 


1. DUSADH DIIARI (SC) (14) 116. 


584. FKERE (11) 

1. PALA EKIRI (11) 117. 
585. FMBRANDRI (11) 
586. ENETI DORA (HI) 
587. ERAVALLAN (ST) (T&I1) 
588. EX-SERVICEMEN (11,S&C) 
589. EZLAVATHI (11) 
590. EZIIUTILACILAN (11) 
591. FAQIR (M) 


1. DITAMALT FAQIR (M) 118. 
2. KUL FAQIR (M) 119. 
592. CABIT (11) 


593. GACITINA (11) 


KERALA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 
UTTAR PRADESH 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 


(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESII 
ASSAM 

ANDHRA PRADES!! 
WEST BENGAL 

SIKKIM 

CUJARAT 
MAH.ARASIITRA 

DAMIAN & DIU 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVEL 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADFSII 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

GUJARAT 

ORISSA 

HIMACHIAL. PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
WEST BENGAL 

UTTAR PRADESII 

BIILAR 

BIILAR 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


TAMIL NADU 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESII 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESII 
(OBC) MAHARASIITRA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
RAJASTILAN 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESII 
DELI! 

KARNATAKA 

ANDIIRA PRADESH 

TAMIL NADU 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

GOA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESII 


595. 


597. 


618. 


GADABA (ST) (H&T) 
GADABA (ST) (H) 


GADARIA/GADERIA/GAIRI (H) 


GADDI (ST) (H&T) 
GADDI (NON ST) (H) 


1. GADDI BRAHMAN (ST) (H) 120 
2. GADDI RAJPUT/RANA (ST) (H) 121 


8. CADDI MUSLIM (M) 122. 


GADHAI (M) 

GADHERI (M) 

GADHIA (H) 

GADIA LOHAR/GADULIA LOHAR 


/GADDI LOHAR/BHUBALIA LOHAR 


/BHUVARIA (H) 


GADIHAR (M) 
GAGRA (SC) (H&S) 
GAHOI(H) /GAHOI-BANIA 


GALADA KONKANI (H) 
GALIARA (M) 

GALWAN (M) 

GAMIT (ST) (H) 

GAMIT (ST) (H) 

GAMIT (NON-ST) (H&C) 
GANAI (M) 

GANAK (H) 

GANAL] (H) 

GANCHA (H) 

GANCHA (SC) (H) 
GANCHI/CHANCHI (M) 


1. GANCHI, PINJARA (M) 123. 


GANDA (SC) (H) 


1. GANDA MOHARIA (H) 124. 


GANDALLA (H) 
GANDHA BANIK (H) 
GANDHARV (H) 


GANDHILA (H) 
GANDHILA (SC) (H) 


GANDLA/GANUGA/ 
TILAKULA (H) 
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ORISSA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) HARYANA 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) PUNJAB 

RA 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
PUNJAB 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

(OBC) BIHAR 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) HARYANA 


RAJASTHAN 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) ASSAM 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
GUJARAT 

ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 
GUJARAT 

UTTAR PRADESH 
HARYANA 

PUNJAB 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


GANESH (H) 
GANGADI BRAHMAN (H) 
GANGAI (H) 

GANGAPUTRA BRAHMAN (H) 
GANGAUTA (H) 

GANGAVAR (H) 
GANGERWAL JAIN (J) 
GANGIREDDULA (H) 
GANGTE (ST) (H&C) 
GANIGA/GANIKA (H) 


GANTA SAYEBULU (M) 
GANTICHORE (SC) (H) 
GANZ (M) 
GARA/CARBA (ST) (B) 
GARADI (M) 

GARDI (SC) (H) 
GARERI (H) 


GARHA (M) 
GARHWALI JIMDAR RAJPUT (H) 
GARHWALIRAJPUT (H) 
GARI (H) 
GARMATANG (SC) (H) 
GARO (SC) (H) 

GARO (ST) (C & T) 
GARO (ST) (H & C) 
CARO (ST) (H,C & T) 
GARO (ST) (C) 

GARO (ST) (H & C) 
CARODA (SC) (H) 
GARODI (M) 
GARPAGRI (H) 


GARVI/GAVRI (H) 
GATTI (H) 


GAUDA (H) 
GAULI(H & M) 
GAUR BRAHMAN (H) 


GAUTAM (H) 

GAVANDI (M) 

GAVARA (H) 

GAVARIA (SC) (H) 

GAVLI (H) 

GAWAL (H) 

GAWARIA (H) 
GAWARIA/GWARIYA (H) 
GAWARIA (H) 

GHADI (H) 

GHADWA (H) 

GHAI(H) 

GHANTIA (H) 

GHANTRA (SC) (H) 
GHARAMI/GHARRAMI (SC) (H) 
GHASI/GHASIYA (SC) (H) 


WEST BENGAL 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) BIHAR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MANIPUR 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

GUJARAT 
MEGHALAYA 

ASSAM 

NAGALAND 

TRIPURA 

WEST BENGAL 
RAJASTHAN 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
HARYANA 

DELHI 

BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

GUJARAT 
UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) HARYANA 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 


701. 


GHASIARA (H) 


GHASSAL (M) 
GHATE-BANIA (H) 
GHATWAR (H) 
GHIHARA/GIHARA (H) 


GHIRATH (H) 
GHISADI (H) 
GHOGIA (SC) (H) 
GHOSI (H) 
GHOSI(M) 


GHUMIAR (M) 
GHUNNYA (H) 


GHUSURIA (SC) (H) 
GIARAH/KANJAR (SC) (H) 
GIDDIDKI (H) 

GINGRA (H) 
GIRASIA/GARASIA (ST) (H) 
GIRIGIRIA (H) 

GIRNARA BRAHMAN (H) 
GOALA (H) 


1. GOALA PASCHIMA (H) 125. 
GODAGALI (SC) (H) 
GODARI (SC) (H) 
GODDA (SC) (H) 


GODHA/GODHA JAIN (H) 
GODHA/CODHA JAIN (J) 

GODRA (SC) (H) 

GOKHA (SC) (H) 

GOLAPURAB (J) 

GOLAPURAB (H) 

GOLA RANA (H) 
COLASINGHARE/GOLSINGHANE (J) 


GOLAPURVA JAIN (J) 
GOLKAR (H) 

GOLLA (H) 
GOLLA/YADAVA (H) 


1. GCOLLA CHRISTIAN (C) 126. 


2. ASHTANDRA GOLLA (H) 127. 


$8. MON GOLLA (H) 128. 

4. MONDA (H) 129. 

5. PEDDITI (H) 130. 

6. YERRA GOLLA (H) 131. 
GOLLALARE JAIN (J) 


GOMANTAK MARATHA/DEVLI (H) 


COND (ST) (ED) 


JASTHAN 
GUJARAT 


UTTAR PRADESH 


DELHI} 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
GUJARAT 

MADHYA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
ORISSA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ORISSA 

KARNATAKA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 


(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
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702. 
708. 
704. 


705. 
706. 


707. 


708. 
709. 


710. 
711. 
712. 
718. 


GOND (SC) (H) 
GOND (ST) (H) 
GOND (NON ST) (H) 


1. ABU] MARIA (ST) (H) 132. 

2. AMAT (ST) (H) 1388. 

$8. ARAKH/NAIKGOND (ST) (H) 134. 
4. BADA MARIA (ST) (H) 135. 

5. BISON HORN MARIA (ST) (H) 136. 
6. CHOTA MARIA (ST) (H) 137. 


7. DHERIA (ST) (H) 188. 

8. DHULIA (ST) (H) 139. 

9. DHUR (ST) (H) 140. 
10.DHURWA (ST) (H 141. 
11.DORLA (ST) (H) 142. 
12.GOVARI (ST) (H) 143. 
18.JHARE (ST) (H) 144. 
14.KANDRA (ST) (H) 145. 
15.KHATOLA (ST) (H) 146. 
16.KOLBHUTA (ST) (H) 147. 
17.MANA (ST) (H) 148. 
18.MANNEWAR (ST) (H) 149. 
19.MARIA (ST) (H) 150. 
20.MURIA (ST) (H) 151. 


21.NAGWANSHI (ST) (H) 152. 


22.NAIKPOD (ST) (H) 153. 
23.OJHA (ST) (H) 154. 
24.PAHARIA (ST) (H) 155. 
25.RAJ GOND (ST) (H) 156. 


26.RAJA MURIA (ST) (H) 157. 
27.SABARIA (ST) (H) 158. 
28.SARGUJHIA (ST) (H) 159. 
29.SINGHROLIA (ST) (H) 160 
30.SONJHARI (ST) (H) 161. 
$1.THATIA (ST) (H) 162. 
GOND MUSLIM (M) 
GOND/GONDARU (ST) (H) 
GONDHLI/GONDALIGA (H) 


GONJU (H) 
GONR/GONRH (H) 


GONRHI (H) 
GONRHI (SC) (H) 
1. GONRHI, CHABHI (H) 168. 
GOP (H) 
GOPAL (H) 


GORAIT (ST) (H & T) 
GORIYA (H) 

GORKUN (M) 

GOSAIN /GOSAI/GASAVI (H) 


MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) GUJARAT 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 


GOA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
BIHAR 


714. 


782. 


GOSANGI (SC) (H) 
1. GOSANGI MUSLIM (M) 164. 
GOUDU (ST) (H) 
GOUR (SC) (H) 
GOUR (H) 


GOWDA (H) 


1. COWDA/GOWDI CHRISTIAN (C) 165. 


GOWDA (H) 
GOWDALU (ST) (H) 

GOWDA SARASWATH BRAHMAN (H) 
CGRAMVAKKAL (H) 

GREAT ANDAMANESE (ST) (T) 
CUDDIELUGUVALLU (M) 
GUDIA (H) 

GUDIKARA.(H) 
GUDUGUDUPANDI (H) 
GUGGALIBRAHMAN (H) 
GUJARATI (H) 

GUJARATI (H&J) 

CUJARATI (H) 


GUJARATI/GUJAR (J) 
CUJARATI BRAHMAN (H) 


GUJARATI DARZI (H) 
GUJJAR (H) 


GUJJAR (H, M & S) 
GUJJAR (H) 


1. CUJJAR MUSLIM (ST) (M) 166. 
GUJJAR MUSLIM (NON ST) (M) 


CUJJAR MUSLIM (ST) (M) 
GUJRI/GOOR (M) 
CULGULIA (H) 
GUMAR/KUMAHAR (H) 
GUNA (H) 
GURAV (H) 
CURAV (H&J) 
CURAV (H) 
GURIA (H) 
CURIKA, PALAGURIKI (H) 
GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H) 


GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H & B) 


GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H) 
GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H, B & C) 
GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H & C) 
GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H, B & C) 
GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H & C) 
GURKHA/GORKHA/NEPALI (H, B & C) 
GURKHA/CORKHA/NEPALI (H & B) 
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HARYANA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(CHHATTISGARH) 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 


JASTHAN 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
PUNJAB 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) HARYANA 

(OBC) PUNJAB 
MECHALAYA 

TRIPURA 

MIZORAM 

MANIPUR 

NAGALAND 

(OBC) ASSAM 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
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741. 
742. 
748. 


744. 
745. 
746. 
747. 
748. 


I. GURKHA BRAHMAN (H) 167. 
2. GURKHA DAMAI (H) 168. 
$8. GURKHA SONAR (H) 169. 
4. GURKHA THAKUR (H) 170. 
GURRU (H) 
GURUKKAL (H) 
GURUNG (T & B) 
GURUNG (H) 


HABURA (SC) (H) 
HADI (SC) (H) 

HADI (SC) (H) 

HADI (H) 

HAJJAM/NAI MUSLIM/NAVID (M) 
HAJJAM/NAI MUSLIM/NAVID (H) 
HAJJAM/NAI MUSLIM/NAVID (M) 


HAJONG (ST) (H & C) 


HAKKIPIKKI (ST) (H) 
HALALKHOR (M) 


HALAM (H & C) 
1. KAIPENG (ST) (H & C) 171. 
2. KALOI (ST) (H & C) 172. 
$3. MOLSOM (ST) (H & C) 178. 
4. RUPINI (ST) (H & C) 174. 
HALAYPOTRA (M) 
HALBA /HALBI (ST) (H) 


1. HALBA, NAGBANSI (ST) (H) 175. 
HALBANI BRAHMAN (11) 
HALI (SC) (H) 
HALLEER/HALEER (SC) (H) 


HALUADAS (H) 
HALVAKKI VAKKAL (H) 
HALWAI (H) 


HALWAI MUSLIM (M) 


HANBAR (H) 

HANDI JOGI (SC) (H) 
HANSIA (H) 

HANZA (M) 
HARANSHIKARI (H) 
HARDAS (H) 

HARI/HADI (H) 
HARI/HADI (SC) (FI) 
HARIKANTRA (#1) 
ELARIYANA BRALTIMAN (11) 
HHASALA /HASALARU (ST) (EI) 
HATI (HH) 

HLATKAR (FI) 

HATKAR 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
MEGHALAYA 

ASSAM 

KARNATAKA 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) BIHAR 

ASSAM 

TRIPURA 

TRIPURA 

TRIPURA 

TRIPURA 

GUJARAT 

MADHYA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
MAHARASHTRA 
TRIPURA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KARNATAKA 

ORISSA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MAHARASHTRA 

ASSAM 

WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
RAJASTHAN 
KARNATAKA 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 


776. 


778. 


HAVYAK BRAHMAN (H) 


HEGDE (H) 
HEGGADE (H) 


HELA/HELA MEHTAR (H) 
HELA/HELA MEHTAR (M) 
HELA/HELA MEHTAR (SC) (H) 


1. HELA MUSLIM (M) 176. 
HELAVA (H) 


HERI (H) 
HESI (SC) (H) 
HIJRA (H & M) 


HILL MIRI (ST) (T) 
HILL PULAYA (ST) (H & C) 


1. KARAVAZHI (ST) (H & C) 177. 


2. KURUMBA (ST) (H & C) 178. 
HINDU 
HINDU GAUDA (H) 
HINDU SADARU (H 
HINGORA (M) 
HINGORZA (M) 
HIRA (SC) (H) 
HIRANBAJ (M) 
HMAR (ST) (C & H) 
HMAR (ST) (C) 


HO (ST) (T, H & C) 


HO (ST) (H, C, M & T) 
HOLAR (SC) (H) 
HOLAYA BRAHMAN (H) 
HOLEYA (SC) (H) 


1. KEMBATTI HOLEYA (SC) (H) 179. 


HOLEYA DASARI (SC) (H) 
HOLIA (SC) (H) 
HULASVAR/HULSAVAR (SC) (H) 
HUMAD (J) 


IDAYAR/KONAR (H) 


IDIGA/EDIGA (H) 


IDRISI (M) 

ILAYATU (H) 

INDO FRENCH (H M & C) 
INDO VIETNAMESE (B) 
IRANI (M) 


IRAQI (M) 
IRIKA (SC) (H) 


@ IRLA (H) 
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KARNATAKA 
KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 


(OBC) GOA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
GUJARAT 


JASTHAN 
GUJARAT 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) BIHAR 

KERALA 

PONDICHERRY 
PONDICHERRY 

UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
KARNATAKA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 

ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
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811. 


812. 


815. 


814. 
815. 
816. 
817. 
818. 
819. 


820. 


821. 


834. 
835. 
836. 
837. 


IRULA/IRULAR (ST) (H & T) 
IRULA/IRULAR (ST) (H) 


IRULA/IRULAR (H) 
ISAI VELLALAR (H) 


IZHATTU PILLAIMAR/ 
EZHAVA/THIYA (H) 


1. IZHAVA CHRISTIAN (C) 180. 


JADAM (H) 

JADEJA RAJPUT (H) 
JADUPETIA /JADPATI (H) 
JAGA (H) 

JAGA (M) 

JAGGALI (SC) (H) 


JAIN (J) 


JAINTIA (ST) (H & T) 
JAINTIA (ST) (H & C) 
JAISWAL (H&J) 
JAISWAL (J) 


JAJAK /JACHAK (H) 
JAKKULA (H) 
JALAKADUGUVALLU (H) 
JALALI (M) 

JALARI (H) 

JALIA (H) 


1. JALIA,KAIBARTA (SC) (H) 181. 


JALKEOT (SC) (H) 
JAMATIA (ST) (H) 
JANDRA (H) 
JANGADA PORWAD/ 
JANGADA PORWAL (J) 
JANGAM (H) 


1. CHURUKU 
JANGAM (H) 182. 
2. MULAKA (H) 183. 
8. NAKKA JANGAM (H) 184. 
JANUGHANTA (H) 
JARAL /JALAL (M) 
JARAWA (ST) (T) 
JAT (H&S) 
JAT (HH) 


TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 
KARNATAKA 
PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) KERALA 

KERALA 
TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
(OBC) BIHAR 
RA 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ORISSA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
HARYANA 


(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


TRIPURA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
HARYANA 
PUNJAB 

® 


855. 


JAT (H, M & S) 
JAT (H) 
JAT (H & S) 
JAT (H) 
1. JAT MUSLIM (M) 185. 
2. JAT SIKH (S) 186. 


JATAPU/JATAPU DORA (ST) (H) 


JATIGAR (M) 

JATI PILLAI/NOKKAR (H) 
JAUNSARI (ST) (H) 
JAVERI (H) 
JETHI/JETTY/JHETTY (H) 


JEW/BENE ISRAEL (JUDAISM) 


JHADI (H) 
JHAGAM (H) 
JHALO MALO (SC) (H) 


JHARIA (H) 
JHARUA BRAHMAN (H) 
JHEEWAR/JHINWAR (H) 


JHEEWAR/JHINWAR (H & S) 


JHODIA/JHODIA PAROJA (H & C) 


JHOJHA (M) 
JHORA (H) 


JINGER/JINGAR/JEENIGARLU (H) 


JINGER/JINGAR 
/JEENIGARLU (SC) (H) 
JOGI/JUGI (H) 


JOGI/JUGI (SC) (H) 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
GUJARAT 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) KARNATAKA ~ 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
WEST BENGAL 


CHANDIGARH 


(OBC) HARYANA 


(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
ORISSA 

BIHAR 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) HARYANA 

DELHI 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KERALA 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

TRIPURA 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
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867. 


868. 
869. 


870. 
871. 
872. 


878. 
874. 
875. 


876. 
877. 


878. 
879. 


1. FAQIR (M) 187. 
2. KANIPA (H) 188. 
JOSHI (H) 
JOSI (H) 


JUANG (ST) (H) 
JUJHAUTIYA BRAHMAN (H) 
JULAHA (SC) (H) 

JULAHA (SC) (H & S) 


JULAHA (SC) (H) 

JUNEJA (M) 

JYOTISH (H) 

KABBALIGA (H) 

KABIR PANTHI (H) 

KABIR PANTHI (SC) (H & S) 

KABIR PANTHI PANKA (H) 

KACHARI /BODO (ST) (H & C) 
1. BARMAN (ST) (H) 189. 
2. BORO (ST) (H & C) 190. 
3. DIMASA (ST) (H & C) 191. 
4. HOJAI (ST) (H) 192. 
5. MADAHI (ST) (H) 198. 
6. MECH (ST) (H & C) 194. 
MECH (ST) (H, B & C) 


7. SONOWAL (ST) (H & C) 195. 


SONOWAL (ST) (H) 
KACHCHI (H & B) 
KACHCHI (H) 


1. ALIA (H) 196. 
KACHCHIA (H) 
KACHER (H) 

KACHER (H & M) 
KACHER (H) 
KACHI/KASHI (H) 
KADAIYAN (SC) (H) 
KADAIYAN (SC) (H) 

1. KADAIYAN 

CHRISTIAN (C) 197. 
KADAR (H) 

KADAR (ST) (H) 


KADIA (H) 

KADIA (M) 

KAGATI (ST) (B) 
KAGHZI/KAGADI (M) 


KAHALIYA (H) 
KAHAR (H) 


KAHAR (SC) (H) 
KAHAR BHOI (H) 
KAIBARATTA (H) 
KAIBARTA (SC) (H) 
KAIKADI (SC) (H) 


(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
ORISSA 

UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
BIHAR 

PUNJAB 

MADHYA PRADESH 
NAGALAND 


ASSAM 
WEST BENGAL 

ASSAM 

ASSAM 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 

ORISSA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) BIHAR 


BIHAR 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

RAJASTHAN 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 
WEST BENGAL 

TRIPURA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

ASSAM 

MAHARASHTRA 


884. 
885. 


886. 


889. 


KAIKALA (H) 
KAIKOLAN (H) 


1. KAIKOLAN CHRISTIAN (C) 198. 


KAKKALAN (SC) (H) 
KAKMARA (H) 
KALABAZ (SC) (H) 
KALAL (M) 


KALAL (H) 


KALAL (H & M) 

KALANADY (H) 

KALANDI VAISNAB (H) 
KALANGA (H) 
KALAVANTULU/KALAWANT (H) 


KALBELIA (SC) 


1. KALBELIA DALIWAL (SC) (H) 199. 
2. KALBELIA MEWARA (SC) (H) 200. 


KALBI (H) 
KALINGA/KALINJI (H) 


KALITA (H) 
KALLADI (SC) (H) 
KALLAR KULA TONDAMAN (H) 
KALLAR (H) 
1. KALLAR CHRISTIANS (C) 201. 
2. ESANATTU (H) 202. 
$8. GANDARVA KOTTAI (H) 208. 
4. KOOTHAPPAR (H) 204. 
5. NATTAR (H) 205. 
6. PERIASURIUR (H) 206. 
7. PRAMALAI (H) 207. 
KALLATU KURUP (H) 
KALOTA (H) 
KALU (H) 
KALVATH (M) 
KALVEL] COUNDER (H) 
KALWAR (H) 


KAMAD/KAMDIA (SC) (H) 
KAMALIA (H) 
KAMANGAR (M) 

KAMAR (H) 


KAMAR (ST) (H) 
KAMARIAYA (H) 
KAMATAMOLLU (H) 
KAMBALATTAN (H) 
1. KUDUKUDUPPAI 
TOTTIYAN (H) 208. 
2. RAJA KAMBALATTU 209. 
NAYAKKAR (I1) 
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(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 


ORISSA 


ORISSA 


MAHARASHTRA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

ASSAM 

KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 
RAJASTHAN 
GUJARAT 

UTTAR PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
BIHAR 

ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) 1 NADU 


939. 


940. 
941. 
942. 


948. 
944. 
945. 
946. 


947. 


KAMBAR (H) 

KAMBHOJA (J) 

KAMBODIA BHAGAT (H) 
KAMBO] /KAMBOH (H) 

KAMBOJ /KAMBOH (H, M, S & C) 
KAMBO] /KAMBOH (H & S) 
KAMBO] /KAMBOH (H) 


1. KAMBOJ MUSLIM (M) 210. 


KAMI (H) 
KAMI (SC) (H) 


KAMILA (H) 

KAMLAPURI VAISHYA (H) 
KAMLI (H) 

KAMMA (H) 


KAMMARA /OZULU (ST) (H) 
KAMPA (H) 

KAMPO (H) 

KAMTI (H) 

KANAKKAN (SC) (H) 

KANAKKU PILLAI KARNIGAR (H) 


KANCHARI (H) 
KANDA (SC) (H) 
KANDERA (H) 


KANDHA, GAUDA (ST) (H) 
KANDU (H) 


KANGASIA/KANGERA (H) 
KANGASIA/KANGERA (M) 
KANGIGAR (H) 
KANIKKAR (ST) (H) 


KANIYAN/KANIYAR (H) 
KANIYAN/KANIYAR (ST) (H) 


KANJAR (H) 


KANJAR (SC) (H) 


KANJIA (H) 
KANKALI (M) 
KANMAILIA (M) 


KANNADA NAICKER (H) 
KANNADA SAINEEGAR (H) 
KANNADIGAS (H) 


KANPHATIA (H) 


KANSARI/KANSARA/KASERA/KASAR (H) 


KANSARI /KANSARA/ 
KASERA/KASAR (H&J) 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) HARYANA 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 
(OBC) PUNJAB 
(OBC) PUNJAB 
UTTAR PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
SIKKIM 

ORISSA 

(OBC) BIHAR 
DAMAN & DIU 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


BIHAR 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

ORISSA 

UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 


975. 


976. 


977. 
978. 
979. 


KANSARI/KANSARA/ 
KASERA/KASAR (H) 


KANYAKUBJA BRAHMAN (H) 


KAPADI/KAPADIA (H) 


KAPALA (H) 
KAPALI (H) 


KAPARIA/KAPARIYA (H) 


KAPARIA/KAPARIYA (SC) (H) 
KAPASIA (H) 

KAPEWAR (H) 

KAPPALIAR (H) 


1. MUNNURU KAPU (H) 211. 


2. TURPU KAPU (H) 212. 
KAPURIA (H) 
KARADIA RAJPUT (H) 
KARAIYALAN (H) 
KARALAR (H) 
KARANGA/KARENGA (SC) (H) 
KARBI/MIKIR (ST) (H & C) 


KARE VOKKAL (H) 
KAREN (C) 

KARGA (H) 

KARHADA BRAHMAN (H) 


KARIMPALAN (SC) (H) 
KARKARMUNDE (H) 
KARMAKAR (H) 


KARMALI (ST) (H) 
KARNAKAMMA BRAHMAN (H) 
KARNA SALE (H) 
KARNIBHAKTULU (H) 
KARUA (H) 

KARWAL (SC) (H) 

KASAI (M) 


KASAUNDHAN (H) 


KASBI (H) 
KASGAR (M) 
KASHMIRI PANDIT (H) 
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(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 
KARNATAKA 

WEST BENGAL 

TRIPURA 

BIHAR 

ORISSA 

(OBC) BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 

ORISSA 

MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

WEST BENGAL 

ASSAM 

NAGALAND 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
MEGHALAYA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
TRIPURA 

ASSAM 

BIHAR 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC)KARNATAKA 
PONDICHERY 

MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
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1001 
1002. 
1008. 


1004. 
1005. 


KASIKAPADI (H) 
KATABU (H) 
KATESAR (H) 


1. KATESAR CHRISTIANS (C)215. 


KATHAK (H) 

KATHAR/KATARI (H) 
KATHBANIA (H) 

KATHI (H) 

KATHNERA (J) 

KATIA (SC) (H) 

KATIA (SC) (H) 
KATIPAPALA/KATIKAPALA (H) 
KATKARI/KATHODI (ST) (H) 


KATOCH (H) 


KATTAHA BRAHMAN (H) 
KATTIYAKARAN (H) 
KATTUNAIKAN (ST) (H) 


KAURAW (H) 

KAVARA (SC) (H) 

KAVO} (M) 
KAVUTHIYAN/KAVUTHI (H) 


KAWAR (H) 
KAWAR (ST) (H? 


1. CHERWA (ST) (H) 214. 
2. RATHIA (ST) (H) 215. 
3. TANWAR (ST) (H) 216. 

KAYALAR (M) 

KAYAMKHANI (M) 

KAYASTHA (H) 


1. ASTHANA KAYASTHA (H) 217. 
2. BHATNAGAR (H) 218. 
8. KARAN (H) 219. 


4. KULSRESHTA (Hi) 220. 

5. MATHUR (H) 221. 

6. NIGAM (H) 222. 

7. SAKSENA (H) 228. 

8.SRIVASTAV (H) 224. 

9. KAYASTHA MUSLIM (M) 225. 
KEEFER (SC) (H) 
KEER NOONGAR (H & S) 


UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

BIHAR 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
BIHAR 

GUJARAT 

MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
RAJASTHAN 

GUJARAT 
DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
GUJARAT 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
KERALA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) BIHAR 

MADHYA PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 

BIHAR 

MADHYA PRADESH 
ASSAM 

RAJASTHAN 
CHANDIGARH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


DELHI 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


PUNJAB 


1016. 
1017. 
1018. 
1019. 
1020. 


1021. 
1022. 
1023. 
1024. 
1025. 


1026. 
1027. 


1028. 


1029. 
1030. 


1031. 
1032. 
1035. 


KELA (M) 
1. NALUA (SC) (H) 226. 
2. SAPUA (SC) (H) 227. 
KEMPATTI (H) 
KEORA/KAORA (SC) (H) 
KEOT (H) 
KEPMARI (H) 
KER (M) 
KERALA MUDALI (H & C) 
KERALITE/MALAYALI (H & C) 


KESARWANI BANIA (H) 


KEWAT/KEOT/ 
KEUTA/KEBOT (H) 


KEWAT/KEOT / 
KEUTA/KEBOT (SC) (H) 


KEWAT/KEOT/ 

KEUTA/KEBOT (NON SC) (H) 
KEWAT/KEOT/KEUTA/KEBOT (H) 
KHADAYATA (H) 

KHADIM (M) 

KHADURA (H) 
KHAIRA/KHAIRAHA/ 
KHIRWAR/KHARWAR (H) 


KHAIRA/KHAIRAHA/ 
KHIRWAR/KHARWAR (SC) (H) 


KHAIRA/KHAIRAHA/KHIRWAR 
/KHARWAR (ST) (H) 

KHAKAR (M) 

KHALIFA (M) 

KHAMBA (ST) (B) 

KHAMPA (ST) (B) 
KHAMPTI/KHAMTI] (B) 
KHAMPTI/KHAMTI (ST) (B) 
KHAMYANG/KHAMIYANG (B) 
KHAMYANG/KHAMIYANG (ST) (B) 
KHANDAIT (H) 


KHANDELWAL (H) 
KHANDELWAL (J) 
KHANDELWAL (H) 


KHANDELWAL (J) 
KHANDELWAL (H) 


KHANDWAL (H) 
KHANGAR (H) 


KHANGAR (SC) (H) 
KHANT (H) 


KHARAUA (J) 
KHARIA (ST) (C, H & T) 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

DELHI 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
(OBC) BIHAR 

MADHYA PRADESH 

UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
ORISSA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


RAJASTHAN 


WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 


(OBC) BIHAR 


MADHYA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

WEST BENGAL 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
ASSAM 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ASSAM 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ORISSA 

WEST BENGAL 
RAJASTHAN 
RAJASTHAN 

MADHYA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(CHHATTISGARH) 
DELHI 


(OBC) BIHAR 
MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
GUJARAT 

BIHAR 
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1084. 
1035. 


1036. 


1087. 


1038. 
1039. 


1040. 
1041. 


1046. 


1047. 


KHARIA (ST) (H & C) 


KHARIA (SC) (H) 

KHARIA (ST) (H) 

KHARIA (NON SC & ST) (H & C) 
KHARKATA (H) 

KHAROL (H) 


KHARVI (H) 
KHARWA (H) 


1. GHOGLA KHARWA (H) 228. 
KHARWAL (H) 
KHARWAR (ST) (H) 


KHARWAR (ST) (H & C) 
KHARWAR (SC) (H) 
KHARWAR (NON SC & ST) (H) 
KHAS (H) 
KHASI (ST) (C & T) 
KHASI (ST) (C & H) 

1. BHOI (ST) (C&T) 229. 


2.KHYNRIAM (ST) (T) 230. 
3. LYNGAM (ST) (C & T) 231. 


4. WAR (ST) (H & C) 232. 


5. KHASI MUSLIM (ST) (M) 233. 


KHATIK (H) 
KHATIK (SC) (H) 


KHATIK (H) 
KHATIK (SC) (H) 
KHATIK (H) 
KHATIK (M) 
KHATRI (H&S) 
KHATRI (H) 


KHATRI (M) 
KHATRI (H) 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
ORISSA 

(OBC) HARYANA 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 

HARYANA 

UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) BIHAR 
WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
PUNJAB 

HARYANA 

DELHI 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


1076. 


1077. 
1078. 
1079. 


1.KHATRI, BARI (H) 284. 


2.KHATRI, KHOKRAN (H & S) 235. 


KELAWAS (HH) 
KHELTA (H) 
KHEN/SEN (11) 
KHERWAR (H) 
KHETAURI (H) 
KHODALO (SC) (H) 
KHOJA (M) 


KHOWA (ST) (B & H) 
KHULANT (H) 
KIDARAN (H) 
KINGHARIA (M) 
KINNAURA (ST) (H & B) 
KIR/KEER (ST) (H) 
KIRAR/KIRAD (H) 


KISAN (ST) (H) 
KISAN (ST) (H & C) 


KISHAN PANCHI (H) 
KNANAYA CHRISTIAN (C) 
KOBARI (H) 
KOCH (SC) (H) 
KOCH (ST) (H) 
KOCHU VELAN (ST) (H) 
KODAKU (ST) (H) 
KODAVA (H) 

1. AMMA KODAVA (H) 236. 
KOERI/KOIRI (H) 


KOHLI (H) 

KOIRAO (ST) (C) 
KOIRENG (ST) (C & T) 
KOKNA (ST) (H) 


KOL (H) 
KOL (SC) (H) 


KOL (ST) (H) 


1. KOL, LOHAR (ST) (H) 237. 
KOLAM (ST) 


KOLARI (H) 
KOLHATI (H) 
KOLI (SC) (H) 


KOLI (NON SC) (H) 
1. CHUNVALIA (ST) (H) 238. 
2. DHOR/KOLCHA (ST) (H) 299. 


TAMIL NADU 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
BIHAR 


RAJASTHAN 


MAHARASHTRA 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 


GUJARAT 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

DELHI 

HARYANA 

PUNJAB 

DAMAN & DIU 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASIITRA 
KARNATAKA 
GUJARAT 
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1093. 


8. GHEDIA KOLI (H) 240. 
4. MAHADEV (ST) (H) 241. 
5. MALHAR (ST) (H) 242. 
6. PATEL (H) 248. 


7. TALAPADA (ST) (H) 244. 
KOLIYAN (SC) (H) 

1. KOLIYAN 

CHRISTIAN (C) 245. 
KOLLA/KOLLAN (H) 


KOLTA/KULTA (H) 
KOM (ST) (C) 
KOMARA PANTA/KOMAR PANT (H) 


KOMMU DASARI (H) 
KOMMULA (H) 

KONAI (SC) (H) 
KONDA DORA (ST) (H) 


KONDA KAMMARA (ST) (H) 
KONDA KAPU (ST) (H) 
KONDA REDDI (ST) (H) 


KONDARA/KANDARA/ 
KANDRA (SC) (H) 


KONDARA/KANDARA/ 
KANDRA (NON SC) (H) 
KONDH (ST) (H, C & T) 
KONDH (ST) (H) 


1.DONGRIA (ST) (H & T)246. 
2.KUVI (ST) (H & T) 247. 


$3.SITHA KANDHA (ST) (H & T) 248. 


KONGADI (H) 
KONGU VAISHNAVA (H) 
KONGU VELLALA GOUNDER (H) 


KONKANASTHA/CHITPAVAN 
BRAHMAN (H) 


KONKANESE (M) 
KOOSA (SC) (H) 
KORA/KURA (ST) (H) 


KORA/KURA (ST) (H & T) 
KORACHA (H) 


KORAGA (H) 
KORAGA (ST) (H) 


KORAMA (SC) (H) 

1. KUNCH] KORAVA (SC) (H) 249. 
KORAVA (H) 
KORAVAN (H) 

1. ATTUR KILNAD (H) 250. 

2. ATTUR MELNAD (H) 251. 

3. DOBBA (H) 252. 

4. GANDHARVA KOTTAI (H) 258. 


DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KERALA 

ORISSA 

MANIPUR 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
GOA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 


ORISSA 
WEST BENGAL 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

KERALA 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


1107. 


1108. 


1109. 


1110. 
HI. 


1112. 
1118. 


1114. 
1115. 
1116. 
1117. 


1118. 
1319. 


1120. 
1121. 


1122. 
1123. 
1124. 
1125. 
1126. 
1127. 
1128. 
1129. 


1130. 


1131. 
1132. 
1133. 
1134. 
1135. 
1136. 


5. PONNAI (H) 254. 
KORI (SC) (H) 


KORKU (ST) (H & T) 
KORKU (ST) (H) 


1. BAWARIA (ST) (H & T)255. 


KORWA (SC) (H) 
KORWA (ST) (H) 


KOSALANATI BRAHMAN (H) 
KOSHTHA/KOSHTI (H) 


1. DEVANGA KOSHTI (H) 256. 
2. GAREWAL KOSHTI (H) 257. 
3. HALBI KOSHTI (H) 258. 

4. LAD KOSHTI (H) 259. 

5. SUTSALI KOSHTI (H) 260. 


KOTA (ST) (H) 
KOTA BRAHMAN (H) 


KOTAL (SC) (H) 
KOTEGAR METRI (SC) (H) 
KOTEYAR (H) 

KOTIA (ST) (H & T) 


1. BENTHO ORIYA (ST) (H & T) 261. 


KOTTARI (H) 


KOTWAL/KOTWALIA (SC) (H) 
KOTWAL/KOTWALIA (ST) (H) 


KOYA (ST) (M) 
KOYA (ST) (H) 


KOYA (NON ST) (H & C) 


1.KOYA ,DORA (ST) (H & C) 262. 
2.KOYA, RACHA (ST) (H) 263. 


3.KOYA ,KONDA RAJULU (ST) (H) 264. 


KOYAVA (H) 
KRAAL (M) 

KRISHNAVAKA (H) 
KRIYAGAR (H) 

KSHATRIYA (H) 
KSHATRIYA (H) 
KSHATRIYA (H) 
KSHATRIYA RAJU/RAJU (H) 


KUCHBAND (H) 


KUCHBANDHIYA (SC) (H) 
KUDA (H) 

KUDA KORAVA (H) 
KUDAN/KOODAN (SC) (H) 
KUDIMAHAN (H) 

KUDIYA (ST) (H & T) 


17) 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 


UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) BIHAR 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 
LAKSHADWEEP 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

ASSAM 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
RAJASTHAN 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) HARYANA 
(OBC) PUNJAB 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 
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1137. 


1138. 
1139. 


1154. 


1155. 
1156. 


1157. 


1158. 
1159. 


KUDUBI (H) 


KUDUK (H) 

KUDUMBAN (SC) (H) 
1.KUDUMBAN 
CHRISTIAN (C) 265. 

KUKI (ST) (H & C) 

KUKI (ST) (C & T) 

KUKI (ST) (H & B) 

KULALA (H) 


KUL BANDHIA (H) 
KULHAIYA/KULHA (M) 
KULI (ST) (H & C) 

KULIYA (ST) (H) 

KULMI (H) 

KULUVAN (H) 

KUMAONI JIMDAR RAJPUT (H) 
KUMAONI RAJPUT (H) 
KUMAR KSHATRIYA (H) 
KUMARBHAG PAHARIYA (H) 
KUMAWAT (H) 
KUMHAR/KUMBHAR (H) 


KUMHAR/KUMBHAR (H&S) 
KUMHAR/KUMBHAR (H) 


KUMHAR/KUMBHAR (H&C) 
KUMHAR/KUMBHARO (H) 


KUMHAR/KUMBHAR (SC) (H) 


1.KUMHAR MUSHLIM (M) 266. 


KUMMARA/KUMBHARA 
/KUMMARI (H) 


KUMMERI (SC) (HH) 
KUNBI (H) 


KUNBI (ST) (H, C & T) 
1. DHONOJE KUNRBI (H) 267. 
2. GHATOLE KUNRBI (11) 268. 
S.HINDRE KUNBI (H) 269. 
4. JADAV KUNBI (H) 270. 
5. JHARE KUNBI (H) 271. 
6. KHAIRE KUNBI (H) 272. 
7.LEWA KUNBI (H) 278. 
8.LONARI KUNBI (H) 274. 
9.TIROLE KUNBI (H) 275. 
KUNDARA/KUNDER (H) 


KUNDUVADIAN (I) 
KUNJRA (M) 


KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


KERALA 

(OBC) BIHAR 
RA 

DELHI 


(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) PUNJAB 
CHANDIGARH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) ASSAM 
(OBC) HARYANA 
RAJASTHAN 
MADHYA PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) GOA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
. KERALA 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 


1160. 
1161. 
1162. 


1168S. 
1164. 


1165. 
1166. 


1167. 
1168. 
1169. 
1170. 


1171. 
1172. 
1173. 


1174. 
1175. 
1176. 


1177. 


1178. 
1179. 
1180. 


1181. 
1182. 
1188. 
1184. 


1185. 


KUNNUVAR (H) 
KUNUI (H) 
KURAHINA SETTY/KURNI (H) 


KURAKULA (H) 
KURAVAN/SIDHANAR (SC) (H) 


1. KURAVAN/SIDHANAR 276. 

CHRISTIAN (C) 
KURERI/KURARIAR (SC) (H) 
KURICHIAN (ST) (H & C) 
KURICHIAN (ST) (H) 


1.KURICHIAN PATHIRI (ST) (C) 277. 


KURIL (H) 
KURMAPU (H) 
KURMAR (H) 
KURMI (H) 


1. GOUR KURMI (H) 278. 
2. KUDMI MAHATO (H) 279. 


KUROL/KURAL (H) 
KURPALTA (H) 
KURUBA (H) 


1.KURUBA CHRISTIAN (C) 280. 
KURUKKAL (H) 
KURUMA (H) 
KURUMAN (ST) (H) 


1. MULLU KURUMAN (ST) (H & T) 281. 


2.URAL] KURUMAN (ST) (H) 282. 
KURUMBA/KURUBA (ST) (H & T) 
KURUMBA/KURUBA (ST) (H) 

1. ALU KURUMBA (ST) (H) 288. 

2. JENU KURUBA (ST) (H) 284. 

$3. KADU KURUBA (ST) (H) 285. 

4. MULLU KURUMBA/ 

MULLU KURUMAN (ST) (H) 286 
KURUNGA (SC) (H) 

KUSTA (H) 
KUSUVAN/KUSAVAN (H) 


KUTA (H) 
KUTCHCHI (H) 
KUTHLIYA BORA (H) 
LABBAI (M) 


LAD BANIA (IH) 
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(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
WEST BENGAL 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 
PONDICHERRY 


MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 

DELHI 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) PUNJAB 

ASSAM 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) BIHAR 

ORISSA 

WEST BENGAL 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) KERALA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ORISSA 

UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 


GUJARAT 


1198. 


LAHAULA (ST) (H & B) 
LAJJHAR (H) 
LAKHERA (H) 
LAKHERA (M) 
LAKHERA (H) 


LALBEGI (SC) (H) 


LALUNG (ST) (H & B) 
LALUNG (ST) (H) 
LAMECHU (J) 


LAMGANG (ST) (T & C) 
LANGA (M) 


LANGA (H) 

LASKAR (H) 

LASKERI (H) 

LATIN CATHOLIC (C) 

LATIN CHRISTIAN (C) 
LAVANA/LAMBADI/LABANA 
/LAMANI/LAMBANI (H) 


LAVANA/LAMBADI/LABANA 
/LAMANI/LAMBANI (S) 
LAVANA/LAMBADI/LABANA 
/LAMANI/LAMBANI (H) 


LAVANA/LAMBADI/LABANA 
/LAMANI/LAMBANI (SC) (H) 


LAVANA/LAMBADI/LABANA 
/LAMANI/LAMBANI (ST) (H & T) 
LEPCHA (ST) (B & C) 


LET (H) 

LIARI (H) 

LIMBU (H & T) 

LIMBU (H & B) 

LIMBU (H) 

LINGAYAT 
1. AGASA (H) 287. 
2. BADIGAR (H) 288. 
$8. BANAGAR (H) 289. 
4.BANAJIGA (H) 290. 
5. DEVANGA (H) 291. 
6. GANIGA (H) 292. 
7. HADAPAD (H) 293. 
8. HUGAR (H) 294. 
9. JANGAMA (H) 295. 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 


MAHARASHTRA 
RAJASTHAN 
GUJARAT 
(OBC) HARYANA 

DELHI 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 


RAJASTHAN 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

TRIPURA 


RAJASTHAN 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 


RAJASTHAN 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 


(OBC) HARYANA 


(OBC) PUNJAB 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GOA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


KARNATAKA 
ORISSA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
SIKKIM 


(OBC) KANRATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 


1209. 
1210. 
1211. 


1212. 


1218. 


1214. 
1215. 


10. KAMMARA (H) 296. 

11. KUDU VOKKALIGA (71) 297. 
12. KUMBARA (H) 298. 

13. NONABA (H) 299. 

14. PANCHAMSALI (H) $00. 

15. SADAR (H) 301. 

16. SIVASIMPI (H) 302. 


17. VEERASAIVA HATGAR (H) 308. 


18. WANI (H) 304. 
LISU (ST) (H, C & B) 
LOCAL (H,M & C) 
LODHA (H) 
LODHA (ST) (H & C) 


LODHA (H) 


A. LODHA, JHAMAR (H) 305. 
LOHANA (H) 


LOHANDIA (H) 
LOHAR/LUHAR (H) 


LOHAR/LUHAR (H & S) 


LOHAR/LUHAR (M) 
LOHAR/LUHAR (H) 


LOHAR/LUHAR (SC) (H) 


1. KANTHAWALA LOHAR (M) 306. 


2. MULTANI LOHAR (M) 307. 
3.NAGORI LOHAR (M) 308. 
LOHARA (ST) (H & C) 


LOIS (SC) (H) 
LOK RAJPUT (H) 
LONAR (H) 
LONE (M) 

LORA (H) 
LUNIA (H1) 
MACHHI (H) 


MACHHI/MACHHTYARA (M) 


MADAR (11) 

MADARI (M) 
MADARI/KALANDAR (11) 
MADARI/KALANDAR (M) 
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(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

ORISSA 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

(OBC) HARYANA 
CHANDIGARH 

(OBC) PUNJAB 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
GUJARAT 

GUJARAT 

GUJARAT 

BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 
MANIPUR 

RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DAMAN & DIU 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
GUJARAT 

DELHI 

GOA 

TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) PUNJAB 

(OBC) HARYANA 
UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 
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1228. 
1229. 


1290. 
1281. 


1282. 


1244. 


1245. 


1246. 
1247. 


1248. 
1249. 


1250. 


1251. 
1252. 


MADARI/KALANDAR (SC) (H) 
MADARI/KALANDAR (M) 
MADGI (C) 

MADGI (SC) (H) 

MADHVA BRAHMAN (H) 


MADIGA DASU (SC) (H) 
MADICGA (SC) (H) 


MADIGA (NON SC) (H) 
1. MADIGA 
CHRISTIAN (C) $09 


2. MADIGA MASHTEEN (SC) (H) 310. 
MADRASI /SOUTH INDIAN (H & C) 


MAG/MAGH (ST) (B & H) 
MAG/MAGH (NON ST) (B) 
MAGAR (H) 

MAGHAYA KUMBAR (H) 
MAGHIA (H) 

MAHA MALASAR (ST) (H) 


MAHAJAN (H) 


MAHAKUR (H) 
MAHANAYAKA SUDRA (H) 


1.MAHAR, TIGDA (SC) (H) 311. 


2.MAHAR CHRISTIAN (C) 312. 


MAHARA/MEHRA/MEHAR/MAHAR (SC) (H) 


MAHARASHTRIAN/MARATHI (H) 


MAHARASHTRA/MARATHA BRAHMAN (H) 
MAHATAM (S) 


MAHAWAT (H) 
MAHESWARI (H) 


MAHISHYA (H) 


MAHISHYADAS (H) 
MAHLI (ST) (H, C & T) 


PONDICHERRY 
MAHARASHTRA 
KARNATAKA 
KERALA 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


ORISSA 


DELHI 


(CHHATTISGARH) 


MADHYA PRADESH 


1258. 


1254. 
1255. 


1256. 


1257. 


1258. 
1259. 


1260. 


1261. 
1262. 
1263. 
1264. 


1265. 
1266. 
1267. 
1268. 
1269. 
1270. 


1271. 
1272. 


1278. 


MAHURI (H) 


MAHURIA (SC) (H) 
MAHYABANSHI (SC) (H) 


MAILA (SC) (H) 


MAILARULU (H) 
MAINA (H) 
MAITHILI BRAHMAN (H) 


MAIYA (H) 

MAJHI (ST) (H & T) 
MAJHI (H) 

MAJHI (NEPALI) (SC) (H) 
MAJHI/MAJHWAR (SC) (H) 
MAJHWAR (ST) (H) 

MAJI RANA (H) 

MAJJULA (H) 

MAJOTHI (MUSLIM) (M) 
MAKADWALE (H) 
MAKRANI/MAKRANA (M) 


MAL (NON SC) (H) 
MAL (SC) (H) 
MAL PAHARIA (ST) (H, C & T) 


MALA (SC) (H) 


MALA (NON SC) (H) 
1. MALA CHRISTIAN (C) 313. 
2. MALA ASADHI (SC) (H) 314. 
MALA DASARI (SC) (H) 


MALA JANGAM (SC) (H) 


MALA KURAVAN (ST) (H & C) 
MALA MASTI (SC) (H) 

MALA PANICKAR (H) 

MALAI ARAYAN (ST) (H) 


1. MALAI ARAYAN CHRISTIAN (ST) 315. 


MALAI PALTYAR (H) 

MALAI VEDAN (ST) (H & C) 
MALAI VELLALA (H) 
MALAIKUDI (ST) (H) 


MALAKAR (H) 
MALAKAR (SC) (H) 
MALAMUTHAN (H) 
MALANEESE (H) 
MALASAR (ST) (H) 


MALAYA/MALA PAN DARAM (ST) (H) 
MALAYALAR (H) . 
MALAYALI (ST) (H) 
MALAYAN (SC) (H) 
MALAYAN (ST) 
1. KONGU MALAYAN (ST) (H) 316. 


MADHYA PRADESH 


GUJARAT 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVEL! 
BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
KARNATAKA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 

TAMIL NADU 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
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1293. 
1294. 
1295. 


1296. 


2. NATTU MALAYAN (ST) (EH) 317. 


MALERU (ST) (11) 
MALEYAN /MALAVA (11) 
MALHAR (HH) 


MALHAR (ST) (H & C) 
MAL] (1) 


MALI (SC) (H) 
MALI (ST) (H & C) 
MALIA (H) 

MALI GUJARATI (H1) 
MALIK (M) 


MALL (B & J) 
MALLAH (H) 


MALLAH (SC) (H) 
MALLESU KUKKALU (H) 
MALMI (ST) (M) 

MAN (ST) (B,H, C & T) 


MANBHAV/BHOPE MANBHAV (H) 
MANDALI MUSLIM (M) 
MANDULA (H) 

MANG KOTWALIA (H) 

MANG (SC) (H) 


1. MANG, GARODI (SC) (11) 318. 
2.MANG. GARUDI (SC) (H) 319. 
MANGALA/MANGCALI (H) 
MANGALA/MANGALI (H & C) 
MANGALA/MANGALI (H) 
MANGAR (H) 


MANGELA (H) 


MANGLI (H) 

MANGNYAR MUSLIM (M) 
MANHAS/MANIHAR (11 8 M) 
MANIHAR MUSLIM (M) 


MANIKFAN (ST) (M) 
MANIPURI (H) 


1.MANIPURI MUSLIM (M) 320. 
MANIYAKKARAN/MANYYAGARAN (11) 
MANIYATTIKKARAN (F1) 

MANJYGUR MUSLIM (M) 
MAN KA(II) 


KERALA 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) BIHAR 
WEST BENGAL. 


(OBC) ANDIIRA PRADESII 
(OBC) MAHLARASHTRA 
(OBC) MADIIYA PRADESII 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESII 
RAJASTHAN 

ASSAM 

ANDHRA PRADESII 
ORISSA 

ORISSA 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) BIILAR 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) BIHAR 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESII 
DELI 

ANDHRA PRADESII 
LAKSHADWEEP 
MEGHALAYA 

ASSAM 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESII 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 

MADHYA PRADESII 
KARNATAKA 

ANDIIRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESII 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 


RAJASTHAN 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
RAJASTHAN 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
LAKSHADWEEP 

(OBC) ASSAM 

TRIPURA 

MANIPUR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

JAMMU & KASHIMIR 
GUJARAT 


1832. 
1338. 


1884. 
1885. 
1836. 


18387. 
1388. 
1389. 


1340. 


1841. 


1342. 
1384S. 


18 14. 


1845. 
1346. 


1347. 


MANKAR (If) 
MANNAN (SC) (H) 


MANNAN (ST) (HE & C) 

MANNE(SC) (I) 

MANNE DORA/MANNI DORA (ST) (HH) 
MANNE DORA/MANNI 

DORA (NON ST) (11) 

MANSER (HH) 

MANSOORI MUSLIM (M) 
MAPPILLA/MOPLA/BYARI (M) 


MAR(H) 
MARAKKYAR/MARIAKAYAR (M) 


MARAN NAIR (H) 
MARAR(H) 
MARAR(H) 


MARASSARI (H) 
MARATHA RAJPUT (H) 
MARATHA/ARE MARATHA/ 


’ ARYA/MAHARASHTRIAN (H) 


MAHARASHTRIAN (H) 


MARATI (ST) (H) 
MARAVAR (H) 


1. MARAVAR CHRISITANS (C) 321. 
2. AMBANERI (H) 322. 
$. ANIL KOTTAI (H) 328. 
4. ANJUKOTTU (H&C) 324. 
5. APPANAD KONDAYAM $325. 
KOTTAI (H&C) 
6. KARANA (H) 326. 
7. KONDAIYAM KOTTAI (H) 327. 
8. PULLUKU (H&C) $28. 
9. SEMBINATTU ((H&C) $29. 
10. SENNEL KOTTU (H) 330. 
11. SIRUTHALI (H) 331. 
12. VANNIYA/VANNIYAR (H) 3382. 
MARIA MUSLIM (M) 
MARIYA (H) 
MARKANDE (H) 
MARU KUMHAR (H) 
MARUTHUVAR (H) 


1. MARUTHUVAR CHRISTIAN (C) 333. 


MARWARI (H&J) 
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(OBC) MADHYA PRADESII 
MAIIARASIITRA 

KERAIA 

TAMIL NADU 

KERALA 

ANDIIRA PRADESII 
ANDHRA PRADESI! 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
PONDICHERRY 

BIHAR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

KERALA 

KERALA 

MADHYA PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ANDIIRA PRADESH 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ASSAM 
BIHAR 

(OBC) BIHAR 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 
PONDICHERRY 
TAMIL NADU 
BIILAR 

WEST BENGAL 
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1348. 
1349. 
1350. 
135}. 
1352. 
1358. 
1354. 


1355. 
1356. 
1357. 
1358. 


1359. 
1360. 
1361. 


1362. 
1368. 
1364. 


1365. 


1366. 


1367. 
1368. 
1369. 


1370. 


1371. 


1372. 


1373. 
1374. 


1375. 


1376. 


1377. 


MARWARI (H) 
MARWARI (M) 

MASAN JOGI (H) 
MASKU(H) 

MASTAN BRAHMAN (H) 
MATAK(H) 
MATANGI(SC) (H) 
MATHERAN (J) 
MATHUR CHATURVEDI 
BRAHMAN (H) 


MATYA (ST) (H) 
MAURI RAJPUT (H) 
MAVI (H) 
MAVILAN (SC) (H) 


MAWASI (ST) (H) 
MAYARA (H) 
MAZABI/MAZHABI/MAJHABI (SC) (S) 


ME (H) 
MEDA (ST) (H) 


MEDARI /MAHENDRA/MEDA /MADARI (HH) 


MEDARI /MAHENDRA 
/MEDA /MADARI (SC) (H) 
MEGH (SC) (H) 

MEGH (SC) (H&S) 


MEGHVAL/MEGHTWAL (SC) (H) 


MFHADI/MEHDI (M) 
MEHAR(SC) (EH) 
MEHIDAVIYA (M) 
MEHRA/MEHRE (11) 
METAR (SC) (H) 


1. MALKANA MEILITAR (SC) (H) 334. 


MEIVEI (11) 


MELACHIERI (ST) (M) 
MEMBA(ST) (B & II) 
MEMON(M) 


MENDGI JOSHI (HD) 
MEO/MEWATI (M) 


SIKKIM 
ASSAM 

NAGALAND 

ORISSA 

TAMIL NADU 
MEGHALAYA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MEGHALAYA 

(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
ORISSA 

(OBC) ASSAM 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 


UTTAR PRADESH 

DELHI 

ORISSA 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVEL 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 

MADHYA PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 

PUNJAB 

RAJASTHAN 

HARYANA 

CHANDIGARH 

DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


ORISSA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
PUNJAB 

HARYANA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASTHRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
BIHAR 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
MANIPUR 

ASSAM 
LAKSHADWEEP 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
KARNATAKA 
MAHARASHTRA 
RAJASTHAN 
HARYANA 

UTTAR PRADESH 


1390. 


1391. 
1392. 


1398. 


1394. 


1395. 


1396. 


1397, 


1398. 
1399. 


1400. 


1401. 
1402. 


MER(H) 
MERAT(M) 

MESTRI (HH) 

METE (H) 

MEWADA (Ii & J) 
MEWADA BRAIIMAN (#1) 
MHALI(H) 
MHALO/NHAVI (H) 
MIA/MIAN (H) 

MIJI (ST) (T,H, B & C) 
MINA /MEENA (ST) (H) 
(NON ST) (H) 


1. CHAUKIDAR (ST) (H) 335. 
2.ZAMINDAR (ST) (H) 336. 
MIR(M) 
MIRASI (H, M & S) 
MIRASI (M) 


MIRDHA (ST) (H) 
MIRSHIKAR (M) 


MISHING(ST) (H & T) 


MISHMI (ST) (H & T) 


1. DIGARU MISHMI (ST) (H & T) 337. 
2. IDU MISHMI (ST) (H & T) 338. 


3.MIJU MISHMI (ST) (T) 339. 
MITH GAUDA (H) 


MITHULA AYYAVARLU/ 
MITHLAAYYALAVAR (SC) (H) 
MITNA/MITRA (H) 


MIYANA (M) 

MIZO (ST) (H, C & T) 
1. BAWM (ST) (C & H) 340. 
2. BIATE (ST) (C & H) 341. 
BIATE (ST) (C & T) 
3. HUALNGO (ST) (C) 342. 
4. LUSHAI (ST) (C) 348. 


. MARA/LAKHER (ST) (C) 344. 


5 
6. PAITE (ST) (T & C) 345. 


7. PANG (ST) (C & T) 346. 
. PAWI (ST) (C) 347. 
. RALTE (ST) (C & T) 348. 


© @ 


10. TLAU (ST) (C) 349. 
MODAK(H) 


MODAVANDI (H) 
MODH (VANIA) (H) 


18] 


DELHI 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 


UTTAR PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) HARYANA 

DELHI 

RAJASTHAN 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) PUNJAB 
CHANDIGARH 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

ORISSA 

(OBC) BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

ASSAM 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
GOA 

MAHARASHTRA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


MAHARASHTRA 
DAMAN & DIU 
(OBC) GUJARAT 


TRIPURA | 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
GUJARAT 


1414. 
1415. 
1416. 
1417. 


1432. 
1433. 
1434. 


1435. 
1436. 
1437. 
1438. 


MODH BRAHMAN (EI) 
MODH RANDHA DHOBI (H) 
MODIKARA (H) 
MOGAVEERA (H) 


MOGER(SC) (H) 

MOCHIA (SC) (H) 

MOGIA(H) 

MOHIAL (H) 

MOHYAL BRAHMAN (H) 

MOLESALAM GIRASIA (M) 
MOMIN/MOMIN ANSARI/JULH/JOLA (M) 


MON (ST) (B) 

MONDIVOCULA (M) 

MONDIWAR (H) 

MONPA (ST) (B) 
1. BUT MONPA (ST) (B) 350. 
2. CHUGPA MONPA (ST) (B) 351. 
8. DIRANG MONPA (ST) (B) 352. 
4. KALAKTANG MONFPA (ST) (B) 353. 
5, LISHPA MONPA (ST) (B) 354. 
6. TAWANG MONFPA (ST) (B) 355. 

MONSANG (ST) (C & T) 

MOOLYA (H) 

MOOTHAN (H) 

MORAN (H) 

MORAVIAN CHRISTIAN (C) 

MOUNDADAN CHETTY (H) 

MOYAN (H) 

MOYON(ST) (C & T) 

MUCHI (H) 

MUDALIYAR (H) 


MUDIRA] (H) 
MUDUGAR/MUTHUVAN (ST) (H) 
MUDUVAN (ST) (H) 

MUCHAL (M) 


MUJAVIR(M) 
MUKAYA (H) 
MUKER (M) 


MUKHA DORA (ST) (If) 
MUKHI (H) 

MUKKARI (Ff) 
MUKKUVAN (If) 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KERALA 
KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 

RA 
DELHI 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
GUJARAT 
GUJARAT 
DAMAN & DIU 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
KARNATAKA 
DELHI 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
ASSAM 
MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 
WEST BENGAL 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARAHSTRA 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

MANIPUR 

KERALA 

KERALA 

(OBC) ASSAM 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 

MANIPUR 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 

UTTAR PRADESH 

DELHI 


1439. 
1440. 
1441. 


1442. 


1443. 


1444, | 


1445. 
1446. 
1447. 
1448. 
1449. 
1450. 
1451. 
1452. 
1453. 
1454. 


1455. 
1456. 
1457. 


1458. 
1459. 


1460. 
1461. 
1462. 
1468. 
1464. 


1465. 
1466. 
1467. 
1468. 
1469. 


1. MUKKUVAN CHRISTIAN (C) 356. 


2. MUKKUVAN MUSLIM (M) 357. 


MUKRI (SC) (H) 
MULIA (#1) 
MULTANI (M) 


MULTANI (H) 
MUNDA (ST) (H, C & T) 


(NON ST) 
MUNDALA (SC) (H) 


MUNDAPOTTA (SC) (H) 
MUNDU (H) 

MUNGIA (H) 
MUNNEWAR (H) 
MUPPAR (H) 

MURAO (11) 

MURASING (H) 

MURHA (H) 

MURHID (M) 

MURIARI (H) 
MUSAHAR/MUSHAVAR (SC) (H) 


(NON SC) (H) 

MUSARI (H) 

MUSKHAN (SC) (H) 
MUSLIM/MUSALMAN (M) 


1. MUSLIM KUCHCH1! MEMON (M) 358. 


2. MUSLIM OSSAN (M) 359. 

3. MUSLIM SHAFI (M) 360. 
MUSTI CHENCHU (H) 
MUTHURAJA/MUTHRASI (H) 


1. MUTHURAJA/MUTHURASI CHRISTIAN (C) 361. 


MUTTATU (H) 

MUTWA (M) 

MYASA BEDA (H) 

NA (ST) (B) 
NADAR/GRAMANI/SHANAN (H) 


1. NADAR/GRAMANI/SHANAN CHRISTIAN (C) 362. 


NADIA (SC) (H) 
NADODA RAJPUT (H) 
NADOR(H) 

NADUA SHABAR (H) 
NAGA (ST) (C & T) 
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KERALA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


TRIPURA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ASSAM 

KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

MADHYA PRADESH 
KERALA 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
TRIPURA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


UTTAR PRADESH 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 

KERALA 

GUJARAT 

KARNATAKA 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 
MAHARASHTRA 
PONDICHERRY 
KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
GUJARAT 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ORISSA 
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1. ANGAMI (ST) (C & T) 363. 

2. AO (ST) (C & T) 364. 

3. CHAKHESANG (ST) (C & T) 365. 
4. CHANG (ST) (C & T) 366. 

5, JEME (ST) (C & T) 367. 

6. KABUI (ST) (C & T) 368. 


7. KACHA (ST) (C & T) 369. 
8. KHIAMNGAN (ST) (C & T) 370. 
9. KONYAK (ST) (C & T) 371. 


10. LOTHA (ST) (C & T) 372. 
11. MAO (ST) (C & T) 373. 

12. MARAM (ST) (C & T) 374. 
13. MARING (ST) (C & T) 375. 
14. PHOM (ST) (C & T) 376. 

15. POCHURY (ST) (C & T) $77. 
16. RENGMA (ST) (C & T) 378. 


17. SANGTAM (ST) (C & T) 379. 
18. SEMA (ST) (C & T) 380. 


19. TANGKHUL (ST) (C & T) 381. 


20. YYMCHUNGER (ST) (C & T) 382. 


21. ZELIANG (ST) (C, T & H) 383. 
NAGALU (SC) (H) 
NAGAR(H) 


NAGAR BRAHMAN (H) 
NAGARALU (H) 

NAGARATHA (H) 
NAGARATHAR/NATTUKKOTAI 
CHETTIAR (H) 

NAGARCHI (H) 

NAGAVAMSAM (H) 
NAGBANSHI (H) 

NAGDA (J) 

NAGESIA (ST) (H&C) 


NAHAL (ST) (H) 


NAI/NAPIT (H) 


NAI/NAPIT (H&S) 
NAI/NAPIT (H) 


NAICKAN(H) 

NAIK (H) 

NAIK BHANDARI (H) 
NAIKDA (ST) (H) 

NAIRY(H) 

NAITA(M) 

NAKHASA /NAKHASULU (H) 
NAKKALA/NARIKORAVA (H) 


NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
ASSAM 
NAGALAND 
MANIPUR 
ASSAM 
MANIPUR 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
ASSAM 
NAGALAND 
MANIPUR 
MANIPUR 
MANIPUR 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
ASSAM 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
ASSAM 
MANIPUR 
NAGALAND 
NAGALAND 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
BIHAR 
GUJARAT 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

RAJASTHAN 

MADHYA PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) PUNJAB 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) HARYANA 

DELHI 

CHANDIGARH 

WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) ASSAM 

TRIPURA 

(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


KARNATAKA 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


1491. 
1492. 


1493. 


1494. 


1515. 
1516. 
1517. 


NAKSIA (11) 
NALBAND (M) 
NALBAND (11) 


NALKEDAYA/NALKADAYA (SC) (H) 


NAMASUDRA (SC) (H) 


NAMASUDRA (NON SC) (H) 


NAMBIDI (H) 
NAMBUTHIRI (H) 
NAMDAGUR (M) 
NAMDEO (H) 

NAMDEO MARATHIA (H) 
NAMDHARI (H) 
NANAKSHAHI (H & S) 
NANBAI (M) 
NANDAVANSI GAWLI (H) 
NANDIWALA (H) 

NANJIL MUDALI (H) 
NAODA(H) 

NAQQAL /NAKKAL (M) 


NAQQASH/NAQSHGUR (M) 
NAR(H) 

NARIBAT (SC) (H) 
NARSANNA (H) 
NARSINGPURA (J) 


NASUVAN(H) 
NAT(SC) (H) 


NAT (NON SC) (H) 
1. NAT, BAJANIA (H) 384. 
NAT, BAJANIA (SC) (H) 


2. NAT, BHAT (H) 385. 
$. NAT, BRIJBASI NAT (H) 386. 


4. NAT, KABUTARI/KABUTARI (SC) 387. 


5. NAT MUSLIM (M) $88. 


NATADA (M) 

NATAVALOLLU (H) 

NATH /NATHYOGI/NATHJOGI (H&S) 
NATH/NATHYOGI/NATHJOG (H) 
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PONDICHERRY 
ORISSA 
(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MADHYA PRADESH 

DELHI 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 

MU & KASHMIR 

(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
DELHI 

KERALA 


DELHI 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 
(OBC) BIHAR 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) PUNJAB 

RA 


(OBC) ASSAM 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 


(NT) MAHARASHTRA 


NATUA(H) (OBC) KARNATAKA 
NAURIA (H) MADHYA PRADESH 
NAV HINDU GAUDA (H) COA 
NAWAIYAT/NAVAYAT (M) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 
| KERALA 
NAYADI (SC) (H) zs KERALA 
NAYAK (H) | (OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 
ae ASSAM 
NAYAK (ST) (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NAYAK (SC) (H) RAJASTHAN 
NAYAK MUSLIM (M) 5 GUJARAT 
NAYAKA (ST) (H) KARNATAKA 
NAYAKA /NAIKDA (ST) (H) GUJARAT 
NAYAR/NAIR (H) KERALA 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
MAHARASHTRA 
NAYINDA(H) (OBC) KARNATAKA 
NEELI(H) (OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
NEMA (H) RA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
NEO BUDDHIST/NAV BUDDHIST (SC) (B) UTTAR PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
GUJARAT 
PUNJAB 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
NETHAGIRI (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NETHAKANI/NETKANI/MALA SALE (SC) (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NETUA(H) BIHAR 
NEWA JAIN (J) MAHARASHTRA 
NEWAR (H) UTTAR PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
NEWAR (H&B) SIKKIM 
NEYYALA (H) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NHAVI(H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NICHAR/NACHAR (H) __.. HIMACHAL PRADESH 
NICOBARESE (ST) (C, M & T) ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
NIKARI (M) WEST BENGAL 
NILKANTH (H) (OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
NIRSHIKARI (H) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NISHI(ST) (T & H) ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
NIYOGI BRAHMAN (H) TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
1. NIYOGI, NANDAVARIKABRAHMAN (H) 389. ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
NOATIA (ST) (H) | TRIPURA 
NOCTE (ST) (H, C & T) ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ASSAM 
NODE (M) GUJARAT 
NOLIYA (H) ORISSA 
NONIA(H) MADHYA PRADESH 
NOONGAR (H) CHANDIGARH 
(OBC) HARYANA 
NOONGAR (M) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
NOORBASHA (M) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
NULAYAR(H) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 


NUNIYA/NUNIA (SC) (H) WEST BENGAL 


1557. 
1558. 


1559. 


1560. 
1561. 
1562. 
1568. 
1564. 
1565. 
1566. 


1567. 
1568. 


1569. 


NUNIYA/NUNIA (H) 
NYARIA (M) 
OD/ODH (H) 


OD/ODH (SC) (H) 


ODDAR/ODDE (H) 


1. ODDAR/ODDE CHRISTIAN (C) $90. 


2. KAL ODDAR (H&C) 991. 
$8. MANNU ODDAR (H) 392. 


- 4. SOORAMARI ODDAR (H) 3893. 


ODIA MEDARI (H) 

ODITYAR (H) 

OMANATYA (ST) (H) 

ONGE (ST) (T) 
ONTARI/VANTARA/VANTARI (H) 
OOCHAN (H) 

ORAON (ST) (H, C & T) 


(NON ST) 
ORIYA(H) 
ORIYA (H) 


1. ORIYA MUSLIM (M) 394 
OSWAL (H&J) 
OSWAL (J) 


OTAN (H) 
OTARI(H) 


PADANNAN (SC) (H) 
PADARTHI (H) 

PADHAR (ST) (H) 
PADIGARAJULU (H) 

PADIYAR (H) 
PADMASALI/PADMASALE (H) 


PADMAVATI PALLIWAR (J) 
PADMAVATI PORWAL JAIN (J) 

PADTI (H) 

PAGADAI (SC) (H) 
PAGATIVESHAGALLU (H) 

PAGI (H) 

PAHARIYA (DHANUS SAVARA) (H) 
PAHARIYA (DHANUS SAVARA) (H&T) 
PAHARIYA (H&T) 
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(OBC) BIHAR 
TRIPURA 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
GUJARAT 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 


MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 

TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


PAIKO (H) 


PAJABGAR MUSLIM (M) 


PAJIARA (H) 
PAKHIMARA/LOLUA (H) 


PALAKAD THANDAN (H) 
PALE (SC) (H) 

PALIYA (SC) (H) 
PALLAN (SC) (H) 


PALLI (H) 
PALLIWAL JAIN (J) 


PALLIYAN (ST) (H & T) 
PALLIYAN (ST) (H & C) 
PAMARIA (M) 
PAMBADA (SC) (H) 


PAMBALA (H) 
PAMIDI, PAIDI (SC) (H) 
PAMULA (H) 


1. TELAGA PAMULA (H) 395. 


PAN (H) 

PAN (SC) (H) 
PAN ORIYA (H) 
PANAN (SC) (H) 


PANAR MUSLIM (M) 
PANARA (H) 

PANCH PIRIA(M) 
PANCHAL (H) 
PANCHAM JAIN(J) 
PANCHAMA (SC) (H) 


PANCHARATRA SRIVAISHNAVA (H) 


PANDARAM (H) 


PANDITHAR (H) 
PANDO (ST) (H&T) 
PANGAN (M) 
PANGUL (H) 
PANGWAL (ST) (H) 


1. PANGWAL BRAHMAN (ST) (H) 396. 
2.PANGWAL RAJPUT(ST) (H) 397. 


PANIKA (H) 

PANIKA (ST) (H) 
PANIKA (NON ST) (H) 
PANIYAN (ST) (H) 


PANKA/PANIKA (SC) (H) 


PANKHIYA (M) 
PANNADI (SC) (H) 
PANNIANDI (SC) (H) 
PANO (SC) (H) 
PANWARI (H) 
PANYACH (H) 
PAO/PAWARA (ST) (H) 
PAP (SC) (H) 


ORISSA 

BIHAR 

RAJASTHAN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
DELHI 

KERALA 

KARNATAKA 

WEST BENGAL 
KERALA 
PONDICHERRY 
ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

. TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

(OBC) BIHAR 
KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 

ASSAM 

WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 

KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 
GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADEH 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
MADHYA PRADESH 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 


1682. 
1685. 
1634. 
1635. 
1636. 


1687. 
1638. 


1639. 
1640. 


1641. 
1642. 


1643. 
1644. 
1645. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 


1649. 


1650. 
1651. 


1652. 


1658. 
1654. 


PARA 

PARADHI (ST) (H) 

PARAHITYA (SC) (H) 
PARAVAN (SC) (H) 
PARAVAN (SC) (H) 


PARAVAN CHRISTIAN (C) 
PARAYAN /PARYAN (SC) (11) 


1. PARAYAN CIIRISTIAN (C) 398. 
2. PARAYAN VEPPUR (SC) (11) 399. 
PARDESHI RAJPUT (H) 
PARDHAN (ST) (H & T) 
PARDIIAN (ST) (H) 


PARDHI (SC) (H) 
PARDHI (H) 

PARDHI (ST) (H) 
PARDHI, NAHAR (ST) (H) 


1. PALPARDHI (11) 400. 

2. PHANSE (ST) (H) 401. 

3. TAKANKAR (ST) (FI) 402. 
PAREEK (H) 
PARENGA (ST) (H) 
PARGHA (H) 
PARHAITYA (ST) (H) 
PARIKI MUGGULA (H) 
PARKAVAKULAM /UDAITYAR (H) 


1. PARKAVAKULAM/UDAIYAR 
CHRISTIAN (C) 408. 
2.MALAIMAN UDAIYAR (H) 404. 
$3. NATTAMAN UDAITYAR (H) 405. 


4.SURITAMAN /SUDARMAN (H) 406. 


PAROJA/PARJA/PORJA (ST) (H) 


PAROJA/PARJA/PORJA (NON ST) (H&C) 
PAROJA/PARJA/PORJA (NON ST) (H) 
PAROJA, PENGO (ST) (H & T) 

PARSI (ZA) 


PARVATHARAJAKULAM (H) 


PARWAR JAIN (J) 
PASI (SC) (H) 
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(M) JAMMU & KASIIMIR 
GUJARAT 
UTTAR PRADESII 
KARNATAKA 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 
PONDICHERRY 
PONDICHERRY 
TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 
MADIIYA PRADESII 
MAIIARASHTRA 
ANDIIRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESI! 
MAHARASHTRA 
MADIIYA PRADESII 
(CHHATTISGARH) 
MAIIARASIITRA 
MAHARASIITRA 
MAHARASIITRA 
RAJASTHAN 

ORISSA 

(OBC) BIILAR 

BIHAR 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
PONDICHERRY 
KERALA 


TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESII 
WEST BENGAL 


GUJARAT 
DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 
DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

MADHYA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 

BIHAR 

MADHYA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
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1655. PATANWADIA (H) GUJARAT 
1656. PATARA (H) . ORISSA 
1657. PATARI (SC) (H) UTTAR PRADESH 
1658. PATEL/PATIDAR (H) GUJARAT 
1659. PATEL/ANJANA PATEL (H) GUJARAT 
1660. PATEL (H) RAJASTHAN 
1. PATEL MUSLIM (M) 407.. GUJARAT 
1661. PATELIA (ST) (H) GUJARAT 
MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
1662. PATHAN (M) UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
DELHI 
GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 
MADHYA PRADESH 
_ BIHAR 
WEST BENGAL 
KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
1. KHANJADA PATHAN (M) 408. GUJARAT 
1663. PATHARE KSHATRIYA (H) MAHARASHTRA 
1664. PATHARE PRABHU (H) MAHARASHTRA 
1665. PATHARKAT/PATHARKUT KANJAR (H) UTTAR PRADESH 
BIHAR 
DELHI 
1666. PATHIYAN (SC) (H) KERALA 
1667. PATHRAT (H) | | MAHARASHTRA 
1668. PATHURIA (H) ORISSA 
1669. _ PATHYNAICKAN (H) KERALA 
1670. PATIKAR (H) WEST BENGAL 
1671. PATKA (H) (OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
1672. PATKAR (H) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
1673. PATNI (SC) (H) ASSAM 
WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 
1674. PATNI JAMAT (M) (OBC) GUJARAT 
1675. PATNI VANKAR (H) GUJARAT 
1676. PATRA (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 
1677. PATRAGLURIKA (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
1678. PATRA TANTIA/PATRATANTI (SC) (H) ORISSA 
1679. PATTANAVAN (H&C) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PATTANAVAN (11) PONDICHERRY 
1680. PATTAPU (H) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
1681. PATTARIYAR (11) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 
1682. PATTEGAR (I) KARNATAKA 
1683. PATWA (H) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
DELHI 
(OBC) BIHAR 
UTTAR PRADESH 
1634. PAWAR (II) (OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
1685. PAYAK (11) MADIIYA PRADESH 
1686, PENDAR (M) KARNATAKA 
1687. PENTLA(ST) (I & T) ORISSA 
1688. PERNA (SC) (H) HARYANA 
DELHI 
PUNJAB 


1689. PERNE /PERNA (I) JAMMU & KASHMIR 


1690. 
1691. 


1692. 


1693. 
1694. 
1695. 
1696. 


1697, 
1698. 


1699. 
1700. 
1701. 
1702. 


1708. 
1704. 
1705. 
1706. 


1707. 


1708. 
1709. 


1710. 


1711. 
1712. 


1718. 
1714. 
1715. 
1716. 


1717. 


1718. 
1719. 
1720. 
1721. 


1722. 
1728. 
1724. 


PERUMAL MATTUKKARAN (H) 
PERUMKOLLAR (H) 


PHARERA/PHERERA (SC) (H) 
PHARERA/PHERERA (SC) (H & S) 
PHARJAN (H) 

PHULARI (M) 

PINDARA(M) 
PINJARA/PENJA/PINJA (M) 


PINJARA/PENJA/PINJA (H&M) 
PINJARA/PENJA/PINJA (M) 


PISHAROTI (H) 
PITCHIGUNTLA (H) 


PNAR (ST) (C) 
POBIA (HI) 

POCHAMMALOLLU (11) 
POD/POUNDARA (SC) (H) 
POD/POUNDARA (NON SC) (H) 
PODUVAL (H) 

POHUL (M) 

POMLA (ST) (H) 

PONDARA (H) 


POONCHI SIKH (S) 
PORTUGUESE (C) 
PORWAL JAIN /PORWAL (J) 


PORWAL JAIN /PORWAL (H&J) 
PRATHAMA SAKHA (H) 

PUTHURAI VANNAN (SC) (H) 
PUTHURAI VANNAN (NON SC) (H) 
PULAYAN (SC) (H) 

PULIASARI (H) 


PULLUVAN /PALLUVAN (SC) (H) 
PULUVAR (H) 


_ PUNJABI/PUNJABI HINDU (J, S&M) 


PUNJABI/PUNJABI HINDU (H, M&S) 


PUNJABI/PUNJABI HINDU (HH) 
PURAN (HI) 

1. PURAN BHANJA (H) 409. 
PURAN BHANJA (H&T) 
PURBIA (H) 
PURIG-PA (ST) 
PUSHAPALOKE (H) 
PUSHKARANA BRAHMAN (HH) 


PUSHPAKAN UNNI (H) 
PUTLIWALE (M) 
PUTULI BANIA/PUTULI BENE (I) 
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TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) PUNJAB 
CHANDIGARH 
KERALA 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 


TAMIL NADU 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 
GUJARAT 

ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
WEST BENGAL 


MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 
KF.RALA 

KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASIHITRA 
ORISSA 

ASSAM 

WEST BENCAI. 
UTTAR PRADESH 
BILIAR 

WEST BENGAL 
ORISSA 

UTTAR PRADESII 


ORISSA 
RAJASTHAN 
MAHARASIITRA 
DELHI 

KERALA 

UTTAR PRADESI 
ORISSA 

BIHAR 


1729. 


1730. 


1781. 


1782. 
1738. 
1784. 
1735. 
1736. 
1737. 


1738. 
1799. 
1740. 


1741. 
1742. 
1743. 


1744. 
1745. 


1746. 
1747. 


1748. 


1749. 
1750. 
1751. 
1752. 
1758. 
1754. 


QALANDER (M) 


QAZI (M) 
QUAM-E-PUNJABIAN (M) 
QURESHI/KURESHI (M) 


RABARI/RAHBARI/RAIKA (H) 


RABARI/RAHBARI/RAIKA (ST) (H) 
1.BHOPA RABARI (H) 410. 

RABHA (ST) (H&T) 

RABHA (ST) (H) 

RABHA (ST) (H&C) 

RACHAVAR /RAJU (H) 


RACHBAND (H) 
RADDI (H) 
RADHA (H) 
RADHI/NAIRI (H) 
RAGAR (H) 

RAGH UBANSI (H) 


RAGHUNATHIA BRAHMAN (H) 
RAGHUVANSHI KSHATRIYA (H) 
RAI (H&B) 


RAI (H) 

RAI BHAT (H) 

RAI BHAT MUSLIM (M) 
RAI SIKH (S) 


RAJANNALU (H) 
RAJAPURI (H) 


RAJASTHANI (J) 
RAJBANSHI (SC) (H) 
RAJBANSHI (H) 


RAJBHAR (H) 


RAJBHAT (H) 
RAJDHOP (H) 
RAJI (ST) (H) 
RAJKUMHAR (H) 
RAJPUROHIT (H) 
RAJPUT (H) 


(OBC) HARYANA 
(OBC) PUNJAB 
RA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 


MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) PUNJAB 


1755. 


1756. 


1757. 
1758. 
1759. 


1760. 
1751. 
1762. 
17683. 
1764. 
1765. 
1766, 


1767. 
1768. 


1769. 
1770. 


1771. 
1772. 
1773. 
1774. 
1775. 
1776. 


1777. 


1778. 
1779. 


1780. 
1781. 
1782. 
1783. 
1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1. RAJPUT, CHUTBHAIYA 411. 
2. RAJPUT, NATARAYAT 412. 
3. RAJPUT MUSLIM (M) 415. 


4. RAJPUT BONDILI (H) 414. 
5. RAJPUT SOLANKI (H) 415. 
RAJU(H) 


RAJUAR/RAJWAR (H) 
RAJUAR/RAJWAR (SC) (H) 


RAJUAR/RAJWAR (ST) (H) 

RAMA JOGULU (H) 

RAMA KSHATRIYA (H) 
RAMGARHIA/RAMGADIA SIKH (H&S) 
RAMGARHIA/RAMGADIA SIKH (S) 
RAMOSHI (M) 

RANA (H) 

RANA (H) 

RANCHI (H&C) 

RANEYAR (SC) (H) 

RANGASWAMI (H) 
RANGHAR/ROGHAR (M) 


RANGIDHOBA (H) 
RANGREZ/NILGAR (M) 


RANGREZ/NILGAR (H) 
RANGREZ/NILGAR (B) 
RAO (H) 

RASTOGI (H) 


RATH/RATHI (M) 
RATHAWA (ST) (H) 
RATHER (M) 

RATHI (ST) (H&T) 
RATHODIA (H) 
RATTAL/RATAL (SC) (H) 
RAUNIYAR /RONIAUR (H) 


RAUT (H) 
RAUTIA (H) 
RAUTIA (T&H) 
RAUTIA (H) 


RAVAL (H) 
RAVAL JOGI (H) 
RAVE (H) 
RAVER! (ST) (M) 
RAVULO (H) 


RAWAL (H) 


RAWAL (SC) (H) 
RAWAT (I) 
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RAJASTHAN 
RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESII 
DELHI 

PUNJAB 

ANDHRA PRADESI! 
WEST BENGAL 

ORISSA 

WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH] 
WEST BENGAL. 

BIHAR 

ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESI 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
PUNJAB 

RAJASTHAN 

(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
RAJASTHAN 

ORISSA 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
KARNATAKA 
RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
ASSAM 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 
WEST BENGAL’ 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESH 
DELHI 

RAJASTHAN 

GUJARAT 

JAMMU & KASIIMIR 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) BIHAR 

WEST BENGAL 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
UTTAR PRADESH 
LAKSHADWEEP 
ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADFSH 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
RAJASTHAN 
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1787. 


1788. 
1789. 
1790. 
1791. 
1792. 
1798. 


1794. 
1795. 


1796. 
1797. 
1798. 


1799. 


RAWAT (H&M) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
RAWTHER/ROWTHER (M) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

KERALA 

RAYA RAWAT (H) (OBC) KARNATAKA 
RAYA/REYA/RAWA (H) DELHI 
RAYSIPOTRA (M) T 
REDD! DORA (ST) (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
REDDIKA (H) (OBC)ANDHRA PRADESH 
REDDY/REDDIAR/KAPU (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 

PONDICHERRY 

KARNATAKA 

(OBC) KERALA 

MAHARASHTRA 

ORISSA 

REDDY/REDDIAR/KAPU (C) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

1. AKUTOTA (H) 416. ANDHRA PRADESH 

2. BHOOMANCHI REDDY (H) 417. ANDHRA PRADESH 

$. DESAI (H) 418. ANDHRA PRADESH 

4. DESUR REDDY (H) 419. ANDHRA PRADESH 

5. DOMMARI KAPU (H) 420. ANDHRA PRADESH 

6. GANJAM (H) 421. ANDHRA PRADESH 

7. GODUGULANATI KAPU (H) 422. ANDHRA PRADESH 

8. GONE REDDY (H) 423. ANDHRA PRADESH 

9. GUDATI REDDY (H) 424. ANDHRA PRADESH 

10. GURUDA KAPU (H) 425. MAHARASHTRA 

11. ILLELA (H) 426. ANDHRA PRADESH 

12. KODITHI KAPU (H) 427. ANDHRA PRADESH 

13. KURUVA KAPU (H) 428. ANDHRA PRADESH 

14. MOTATI REDDY (H) 429. ANDHRA PRADESH 

15. MUSUGU KAPU (H) 430. ANDHRA PRADESH 

16. NADAL REDDY (H) 431. ANDHRA PRADESH 

17. NADITARAM KAPU (H) 482. ANDHRA PRADESH 

18. NANIKONDA (H) 433. ANDHRA PRADESH 

19. NELLALEMA KAPU (H) 434. ANDHRA PRADESH 

20. NERAVATHI (H) 435. ANDHRA PRADESH 

21. PAKANATI KAPU (H) 436. ANDHRA PRADESH 

22. PAALA KAPU(H) 437. ANDHRA PRADESH 

23. PALLE (H) 438. ANDHRA PRADESH 

24, PANTA KAPU (H) 439. ANDHRA PRADESH 

25. PEDAKANTI KAPU (H) 440. ANDHRA PRADESH 

26. POKANATI KAPU (H) 441. ANDHRA PRADESH 

27. RAYALEMA KAPU (H) 442. ANDHRA PRADESH 

28. RENATI (H) 443. ANDHRA PRADESH 

29. SAJJANA KAPU (H) 444. ANDHRA PRADESH 

30. SUGAMANCHI (H) 445. ANDHRA PRADESH 

31. VARANASI (H) 446. ANDHRA PRADESH 

$2. VELAMA KAPU (H) 447. ANDHRA PRADESH 

33. VELANATI REDDY (H) 448. ANDHRA PRADESH 

$4. YERLAM KAPU (H) 449. ANDHRA PRADESH 
REFUGEE (H&S) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
RELLI (SC) (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

RIANG (ST) (H&C) MIZORAM 
RIANG (ST) (H) TRIPURA 
RIANG (ST) (H&C) ASSAM 
RIHARA/REHAR/REHARA (SC) (H) HIMACHAL PRADESH 
RONA (H) ORISSA 
RONA (ST) (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ROR/ROD (H&S) HARYANA 


1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 


1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 


1832. 
1838. 


1834. 


ROR/ROD (H) 

ROYMA (M) 

RUBALA (H) 

RUDRAPAL (H) 
RUJJAR/RUJJHAR (SC) (H) 
RUNJALAVALLU (H) , 
RUNWALA (H) 

SABAKHIA (SC) (H) 
SABAR (SC) (H) 
SACHORA BRAHMAN (H) 
SADARU (H) 

SADGOP (H) 


SADH/SHAD (H) 


SADHU CHETTY/IRUPATHINALUMANAI 


CHETTY/GONIGA (H) 


SAGAR (H) 


SAHA (H) 
SAHARIA/SAHARIYA (ST) (H) 


SAHARIA/SAHARIYA (SC) (H) 
SAHI (H) 


SAHISIA (M) 
SAHU(H) 


SAHU BRAHMAN (H) 


SAINI (H&S) 


SAIS (H) 

SAITWAL (J) 

SAKALA BUDBUDIKE (H) 
SAKALDWIPI BRAHMAN (H) 


SAKUNAPAKSHOLLU (H) 
SALAPU (H) 

SALARIA (H) 

SALAT HINDU (H) 


. SALAT MUSLIM (M) 
SALIAR/SALIAN (H) 


SALIAR/SALIAN (H) 


1. CHINNARASINGAM (H) 450. 
2. KUDUMI SALIAR (H) 451. 

3. MALAYAN SALJAR (H) 452. 
4. VADAKKU SALIAR (H) 458. 


GUJARAT 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
BIHAR 

RAJASTHAN 
GUJARAT 
UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 


BIHAR 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
DELHI 
MAHARASHTRA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 

(M) RAJASTHAN 
HARYANA 
RAJASTHAN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 

DELHI 

PUNJAB 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

UTTAR PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
DAMAN & DIU 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC)TAMIL NADU 
(OBC)TAMIL NADU 


1858. 
1859. 


1860. 
1861. 


1862. 
1868. 


5. VALLIOOR SALIAR (H) 454. 
SALIVAHANA (H) 
SALOI (H) 
SALVI (H&J) 
SALVI (H) 


SALVI (SC) (H) ; 


SAMAGARA (SC) (H) 


SAMANTHAN (H) 
SAMASI (SC) (H) 
SAMAYAVALLU (H&C) 
SAMAYYA (J) 

SAMBAN (SC) (H) 


1.SAMBAN /SAMBAVAR CHRISTIAN (C) 455. 


SAMMA (M) 
SANADHYA BRAHMAN (H) 


SANAHAI (SC) (H) 

SANCHIA (H) 

SANDHAI MUSLIM/SINDHI MUSLIM (M) 
SANEI (SC) (H) 

SANGHAR (H&M) 

SANGHARIA (H) 

SANGTARAS (H) 

SANCTARASH (M) 

SANKETI BRAHMAN (H) 

SANKHAKARA (H) 


SANNYASI (H) 


SANSI /SANSIYA (SC) (H&S) 
SANSI /SANSIYA (SC) (H) 


SANSI /SANSIYA (NON SC) (H) 


1. SANSI, KAPADIA (SC) (H) 456. 
SANSOE (SC) (H) 
SANTAL (ST) (H, C & T) 


SANTAL (NON ST) (H) 
SANTIA (SC) (H) 
SAORA (ST) (H & C) 


1. KAPU SAVARA (ST) (H, C&T) 457. 
2. LANJIA (ST) (H, C&T) 458. 
SAPALYA (H) 
SAPELA/SAPERA (SC) (H) 


SAPELA/SAPERA (NON SC) (H) 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ASSAM 
GUJARAT 

MADHYA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
KARNATAKA 
KERALA 
KERALA 
ORISSA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 
KARNATAKA 
HARYANA 
PUNJAB 

DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 


1. SAPERA MUSLIM (M) 459. 


SARAGARA/SARGARA (H) 


SARAGARA/SARGARA (SC) (H) 
SARAK (H) 


SARAK (B) 
SARANGULU (H) 

SARANIA (H) 

SARANIYA (H) 

SARAOGI (J) 

SARAYUPARIA BRAHMAN (H) 


SAREEN /SURIN (H&S) 
SARERA /SUREHRA (SC) (H&S) 


SARKI (NEPALI) (H) 
SARKI (NEPALI) (SC) (H) 


SARODI (H) 
SAROLA BRAHMAN (H) 
SARSWAT BRAHMAN (H) 


SARUA BRAHMAN (H) 
SARYARA (SC) (H) 
SATHIYA (H) 
SATHPUROHITULU (H) 
SATHWARA (H) 
SATNAMI SADH (H) 
SAUNTA (ST) (H) 
SAUNTIA (SC) (H) 
SAUR (ST) (H) 


SAURASHTRA /PATNULKARAN/PATTUSALI (H) 


SAURIA PAHARIA (ST) (H, C & T) 
SAVALAKKARAR (H) 

SAVAR (ST) (H) 

SAWASI(SC) (H) 

SAYEE/SAI (M) 


SEELAVANTHULU (H) 
SEGIDI (H) 
SEKERA(H) 
SEMBADAVAN (H) 


1. SEMBADAVAN CHRISTIAN (C) 460. 


SEMMAN/CHEMMAN (SC) (H) 


SEN (H) 
SENAITHALAIVAR (H) 


SENAPATHI(H) 
SENTINELESE (ST) (T) 
SEOK(H) 

SEPAHI JAMAT(M) 
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BIHAR 

RAJASTHAN 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
ASSAM 


MADHYA PRADESH 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
BIHAR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

KERALA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) GUJARAT 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


1921. 


1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 


SEPAHI SINDHI(M) 
SES/SETCH (M) 

SEVAK (H) 

SHABDAKAR (H) 

SHAH (H) 

SHAH/SHAH FAQIR (M) 
SHAKSAZ (M) 

SHEIKH (M) 


SHEIKHZADE (M) 
SHENVA (SC) (H) 
SHERDUKPEN (ST) (B) 
SHERPA (ST) (B) 


SHERSHABADIA (M) 
SHIA IMAMI ISMAILI (M) 


SHIKARI 


(H) 


SHILPKAR (SC) (H) 
1. AAGRI (SC) (H) 461. 


2. ATHAPAHARIYA (SC) (H) 462. 


$. AUJI (SC) (H) 468. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


31. 
~ SHIIMPI ( 


BADDE (SC) (H) 464. 
BAIRI (SC) (H) 465. 
BAJGI (SC) (H) 466. 
BAKHARIA (SC) (H) 467. 
BEDA (SC) (H) 468. 
BHUL (SC) (H) 469. 

. CHANYAL (SC) (H) 470. 


. CHUNIYARA (SC) (H) 471. 


. DAMAI (SC) (H) 472. 

. DHALOTI (SC) (H) 478. 
. DHOLI (SC) (H) 474. 

. DHONI (SC) (H) 475. 

. DHUNAR (SC) (11) 476. 

. HURKIYA (SC) (H) 477. 

. KOLAI (SC) (H) 478. 

. KOLI (SC) (H) 479. 

. KOLTA (SC) (H) 480. 


. KUMBHAR (SC) (H) 481. 


. LAPOR (SC) (H) 482. 
. LOHAR (SC) (H) 483. 


4. MOUR (SC) (H) 484. 


. OKHERA (SC) (H) 485. 
. ORH (SC) (H) 486. 

. PARKI (SC) (HH) 487. 

. PAURI (SC) (H) 488. 

. RUDIA (SC) (HH) 489. 

. TAMTA (SC) (HI) 490. 
TIRWA (SC) (H) 491. 
H) 


SHIVALLI BRAHIMAN (H) 
SHOLIA BRAHMAN (11) 
SHOMPEN (ST) (T) 
SHORGIR (H) 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
RAJASTHAN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
GUJARAT 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
SIKKIM 

BIHAR 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 


TAMIL NADU 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


(OBC) HARYANA 


SHORGIR (H&S) (OBC) PUNJAB 

1926, SHRAVAN (H) (OBC) GUJARAT 

1927. SHRIMALI (J) GUJARAT 

1928. SHRIMALI BRAHMAN (H) RAJASTHAN 

1929. SHRI SHRIMALI (J) MAHARASHTRA 
1980. SHUDRA /SUDRA 

1981. SHUDRADAS (H) (OBC) ASSAM 

1982. SIDDH (H) RAJASTHAN 

1983. SIDDI (ST) (H&M) GUJARAT 

DAMAN & DIU 

1984. SIDDI (M) ANDHRA PRADESH 

SIDDI (H,M&C) (OBC) KARNATAKA 

1935. SIKH (S) UTTAR PRADESH 

RAJASTHAN 

MAHARASHTRA 

MEGHALAYA 

BIHAR 

TAMIL NADU 

KERALA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 

WEST BENGAL (CALCUTTA) 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 

1936. SIKKLIGAR (S) JAMMU & KASHMIR 

1987. SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (H) RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) GUJARAT 

SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (H&S) (OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 

SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (M) (NT) MAHARASHTRA 

SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (H) (OBC) KARNATAKA 

SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (H&S) ANDHRA PRADESH 

SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (SC) (H&S) DELHI 

HARYANA 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

SIKLIGAR/SAIQALGAR/SIKKLIGAR (SC) (S) PUNJAB 

CHANDIGARH 

1938. SILAWAT (M) RAJASTHAN 

SILAWAT (SC) (H) MADHYA PRADESH 

1989. SILLEKYATHA (SC) (H) KARNATAKA 

1940. SINDHI (H&S) MAHARASHTRA 

SINDHI (H) UTTAR PRADESH 

SINDHI (H&S) DELHI 

MADHYA PRADESH 

SINDHI (H) BIHAR 

ORISSA 

SINDHI (H&S) TAMIL NADU 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

1941. SINDHI LUHANA (H) GUJARAT 

1942. SINDHOLLU (SC) (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 

1943. SINDHURIA/SINDURIA (SC) (H) ORISSA 

1944. SINDURIA BANIA (H) BIHAR 

1945. SINGHIWALA/SINGIWALA(SC) (H) RAJASTHAN 

DELHI 

1946. SINGIKAT (H) (OBC) HARYANA 

(OBC) PUNJAB 

1947, SINGIWALE (M) RAJASTHAN 

1948. SINGPHO (ST) (B&T) ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

ASSAM 

1949. SIPPI/SIPI (SC) (H) HIMACHAL PRADESH 

1950. SIRKIBAND (SC) (H&S) PUNJAB 

HARYANA 


SIRVI (EI) 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
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1952. SISHGAR (M) MADHYA PRADESH 
1958. SISHTAKARNAM (HH) ANDHRA PRADESH 
1954. SITULIA (H) ORISSA 
1955. SIVIAR(H) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
1956. SIYAL (SC) (H) ORISSA 
1957. SIYALGIR (H) WEST BENGAL 
1958. SMARTHA BRAHMAN (11) TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 
I. ARUVELLU (H) 492. KARNATAKA 
2. ASTASAHASRAM BRAHMAN (II) 498. TAMIL NADU 
$. BADAGANADU BRAHMAN (FI) 494. KARNATAKA 
4. BRAHACHARANAM BRAHIMAN (I) 495. TAMIL NADU 
5. BRIHATCHLARANAM BRAHMAN (H) 496. KARNATAKA 
6. DESHASTHA BRAHMAN (HI) 497. MAHARASHTRA 
MADHYA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
7. DIKSHITAR BRAHMAN (II) 498. TAMIL NADU 
8. HALENADU BRAHMAN (H) 499. KARNATAKA 
9. HIRANYAKESIYAL BRAHMAN (H) 500. TAMIL NADU 
10. HOYSALA KARNATAKA BRAHMAN (H) 501. KARNATAKA 
11. IYER BRAHMAN (H) 502. PONDICHERRY 
12. KAMME BRAHMAN (H) 503. KARNATAKA 
13. MUKKANIYAR BRAHMAN (H) 504. TAMIL NADU 
14. MULUKUNADU\MULKINATI BRAHMAN (H) 505. KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
15. SIRINADU BRAHMAN (H) 506. KARNATAKA 
16. VADAMA BRAHMAN (HI) 507. TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 
17. VATHIMA BRAHMAN (H) 508. TAMIL NADU 
18. VEGANATI BRAHMAN (FI) 509. ANDHRA PRADESH 
1959. SOCHI (H) JAMMU & KASHMIR 
1960. SOFI (M) JAMMU & KASHMIR 
1961. SOLIGA /SOLIGARU (ST) (H) KARNATAKA 
TAMIL NADU 
1. URALI SHOLAGAR (ST) (H) 510. TAMIL NADU 
1962. SOMPURA BRAHMAN (H) GUJARAT 
1968. SOMPURA SALAT (H) (OBC) GUJARAT 
1964. SON KOLI (H) MAHARASHTRA 
1965. SONAR /SUNAR (H) (OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH (PLAINS) 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH (HILLS) 
SONAR /SUNAR (H&S) DELHI 
SONAR /SUNAR (H,M&S) PUNJAB 
SONAR /SUNAR (H) CHANDIGARH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 
RAJASTHAN 
ORISSA 
SONAR /SUNAR (H&S) (OBC) HARYANA 
SONAR /SUNAR (M) JAMMU & KASHMIR 
1, MERH SONAR/MERHBANSHI SONAR (H) 511. (OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
1966. SONAVAR (M) PONDICHERRY 
1967. SONDHIA (H) RAJASTHAN 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADFSH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
1968. SONI (H) GUJARAT 
1969. SONI,DAKSHINI SONI (H) GUJARAT 
1970. SONR (ST) (H) MADHYA PRADESH 
1971. SOOD\SUD (H&S) PUNJAB 


SOOD/SUD (FH) DELHI 


SORGAR (M) 

SORIA (H) 

SOUNTI (ST) (H&T) 

SRILANKAN REPATRIATES (H&C) 
SRIMALI VAISHYA BANIA (H) 
SRIVAISHNAVA BRAHMAN/IYANGAR (H1) 


STHANIKA BRAHMAN (H) 


SUBARNA BANIK (H) 
SUDA (H) 

1. BUTKA SUDA (H) 512. 
SUDIGADU SIDDHA (SC) (H) 
SUDIGADU SIDDHA (NON SC) (II) 
SUDIR (H) 

1. SUDIR/SUDRI CHRISTIAN (C) 513. 
SUGALI (ST) (H) 

SUKIYAR (H) 
SULUNG (ST) (T) 
SUMRA (M) 
SUNAR (H) 
SUNDI (H) 


SUNGA (H) 
SUNHAK (M) 
SUNRI (SC) (H) 
SUNUWAR (H) 


SUNWANIA BANIA (H) 
SUPAKAR (H) 
SURAHIYA (H) 

SURI (H) 

SURVADE JOSHI (H) 
SUT (H) 

SUTAR (H) 


SUTRADHAR (H) 
SUTRADHAR (SC) (H) 
SWAKULASALI (H) 
SWANGLA (ST) (H&B) 
SWARNAKAR (H) 


SYED/SAYAD (M) 
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CHANDIGARH 
HARYANA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
MADHYA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


ANDHRA PRADESII 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESII 
BIHAR 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

MADHYA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
RAJASTHAN 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
SIKKIM 

UTTAR PRADESH 
UTTAR PRADESH 
ORISSA 

BIHAR 

BIHAR 
MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ASSAM 
GUJARAT 
RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
WEST BENGAL 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
WEST BENGAL 
TRIPURA 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
UTTAR PRADESH 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
DELHI 

WEST BENGAL 

BIHAR 

GUJARAT 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KARNATAKA 

ANDHRA PRADESII 
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2024. 
2025. 


SYRIAN CHRISTIAN (C) 


TAGA (H) 


TAGA (H&M) 
TAGIN (ST) (T) 
TAI (M) 

TAI PHAKE (B) 
TAK (H) 
TAKARI (H) 
TAMANG (H&B) 


TAMANG (B) 

TAMBALI (H) 
TAMBIRAN (H) 
TAMBULI/TAMBOLI (H) 


TAMBULI/TAMBOLI (M) 
TAMIL BRAHMAN (H) 


TAMIL JAIN (J) 
TAMIL KANNADIAR (H) 
TAMIL MUSLIM (M) 
TAMILIAN (H&C) 
TAMRAKAR (H) 
TAMRAOKAR (H) 
TAMUDIA (SC) (H) 
TANGSA (ST) (T,H,C&B) 
1. HAVI (ST) (H) 514. 
2. JUGLI (ST) (H,C&T) 515. 
8. KIMSING (ST) (H&C) 516. 


4. LUNGCHANG (ST) (H&C) 517. 


5. LUNGPHI (ST) (H&C) 518. 
6. LUNGRI (ST) (H&C) 519. 
7. MORANG (ST) (T&C) 520. 
8. MOSANG (ST) (T&C) 521. 
9. MUKLOM (ST) (T&H) 522. 
10. RONRANG (ST) (T&C) 523. 
11. SANGWAL (ST) (T) 524. 
12. SANKEY (ST) (C&H) 525. 
13. TIKHAK (ST) (C, B&H) 526. 
14. TONGLIM (ST) (T&C) 527. 
15. YONGKUK (ST) (T&C) 528. 
TANLA (SC) (FE) 
TANTI (1) 


TAN TREY (M) 
TAN TU BAY (FH) 
TARAKAN (EI) 


TARAO (H&C) 
TARGALA (if) 
TARILAN/TARKHAN (H) 
TARHAN/TARKHAN (S) 
TATTAMA (H) 


(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
WEST BENGAL 
ORISSA 
(OBC) BIHAR 

RA 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
KERALA 
MAHARASHTRA 
TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
ORISSA 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACIIAL PRADESH 
ARUNACIIAL PRADESH 
ARUNACIIAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) ASSAM 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 
DELHI 
BIHAR 


2088. 


2034. 
2085. 
20356. 


TELAGA (H) 


TELAGANYA BRAHMAN (H) 
TELGA (EF) 
TELI /TILI (H) 


TELI (H&M) 
TELI (H) 


TELI (SC) (H) 
1. SAOTELI (H) 529. 
2. TILWANI TELI (H) 580. 
8. TEL] MUSLIM a 531. 


TELUKULA (H) 

TENUCU (H) 

THACHANAD MOOPAN (H) 
THADO (ST) (C&T) 


THAKKAR (H) 

THAKORE/THAKARDA THAKUR (H) 
THAKORE/THAKARDA THAKUR (ST) (H) 
THAKRU (ST) (M) 

THAKRUFAN (ST) (M) 

THAKUR (H) 


THAKURAI (M) 
THAKURI (H) 
THAMI (H) 
THAMMADI (H) 
THANAPATI (H) 
THANDAN (SC) (H) 


THANGA (H) 

THARU (H) 

THARU (ST) (H) 

THARUA (SC) (H) 
THATARA (H) 
THATHERA/THATHIAR (H) 


THATHERA/THATHIAR (SC) (H&S) 
THATTAN (H) 

THAVI/THAVIN (H) 

THEBA (M) 

THELARI (H) 

THENGAL (H&T) 

THETRI (H) 

THEVAR (H) 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
CHANDIGARH 


(OBC) ASSAM 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 

UTTAR PRADESH 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
(OBC) PUNJAB 

(OBC) HARYANA 
CHANDIGARH 

DELHI 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
MAHARASHTRA 


UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) HIMACHAL PRADESH 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
(NT) MAHARASHTRA 
ASSAM 

BIHAR 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
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THIGALA (H) 


1. THIGALA CHRISTIAN (C) 582. 


THIRUGATIGANTLA (M) 
THOGATAVEERA KSHATRIYA (H) 


THOLUVA NAICKER (H) 

THONDAI MANDALA MUDALI (H) 
1. THONDAI MANDALA 
MUDALIAR CHRISTIAN (C) 538. 

THORATYAR(H) 

THORI (H) 

THORI (SC) (H) 

THOTI (SC) (H) 


THOTI (ST) (H) 
THUANA (H) 
THURIA (H) 


TIAR (H) 
TIBETAN (B) 
TIBETAN (H& B) 
TIBETAN (ST) (B) 
TIKULHARA (H) 
TILLI (H) 
TIRGAR (SC) (H) 


TIYATTUNNI (H) 
TIYOR/TIOR/TIYAR (SC) (H) 


TODA (ST) (H) 


1. TODA CHRISTIAN (ST) (C) 534. 


TOLAKARI (H) 
TONDAMAN (H) 
TONGEWALLE (H) 
TOTO (ST) (H & T) 
TRIPURA (H&C) 
TRIPURI (ST) (H&C) 
TULA VINA (H) 
TULU CHRISTIAN (C) 
TURHA (H) 

TURI (H) 

TURI(SC) (H) 


TURI (SC) (H) 
1. TURI BAROT (SC) (H) 535. 
2. TURI BETRA (SC) (H) 536. 

TURK ZAMAT (M) 

TURUK PASI (M) 

TURUNG (B) 

UCHAI (ST) (H&C) 

UDUPULA (1H) 

UJIA (SC) (H) 

ULLADAN (ST) (H) 

UPPARA (H) 


1. CHETTI UPPARA (H) 537. 
UPPILLIAN (11) 


(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KERALA 

MAHARASHTRA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
KARNATAKA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 


TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MADHYA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


MADHYA PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
UTTAR PRADESH 


(OBC) BIHAR 


BIHAR 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
BIHAR 

ASSAM 

TRIPURA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

KERALA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 


ANDHRA PRADESH — 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


2145. 
2146. 


UPRETI BRAHMAN (H) 
URALI GAUNDER (H) 
URALY (ST) (H&C) 
URIKKAR NAIKER (H) 
URINDAVAN (EI) 
URSU(H) 
URUMIKKARAN (H) 
USTA (M) 

UTKAL BRAHMAN (H) 
VADI(H) 

VADUGAN (H) 


VAGHRI/WAGRI (H) 


VAGHRI/WAGRI (ST) (H) 
VAHIVANCHA BAROT (H) 
VAHIVANCHA CHARAN GHADVI (H) 
VAIDIKI BRAHMAN (H) 
VAIKHANASA (H) 

VAIPHEI (ST) (C) 
VAISHAYA BRAHMAN (H) 
VAISHNAVA BRAHMAN (H) 
VALAIYAR (H) 

VALAIYAR (MUPPAR) (H) 
VALAN (H) 

VALAND (H) 

VALAYAN (H) 

VALINJIYAR (H) 
VALLAMBAR (H) 


VALLUVAR /VALLUVAN /VALUVAN (SC) (H) 


VALLUVAR (SC) (H) 
VALMIK I (ST) (H&T) 
1.VALMIKI CHRISTIAN 588. (ST) (C) 
VALMIKI (SC) (H) 
VALMIKI/BYADA (H) 
VAN BAORIA (H) 
VANI/VAISHYA(H) 


VANIA (H) 

VANIA (H&J) 

VANIYAR/VANIYA CHETTY (H) 

VANJARI (H) 

VANJHA (H) 

VANKAR MAHYAVANSHI VANKAR (SC) (H) 


]. MARU VANKAR (SC) (H) 539. 
VANNAN (H) 


1.VANNAN CHRISTIAN (C) 540. 
VANNIYA KULA KSHATRIYA (H) 


1]. PADAIYACH! CHRISTIAN (C) 541. 


VARHIYA (J) 
VARIYAR (H) 
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UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 
DELHI 

(UNC) MAHARASHTRA 
GUJARAT 

CUJARAT 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
MANIPUR 
KARNATAKA 
MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
KERALA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 
RAJASTHAN 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
GUJARAT 

DAMAN & DIU 
GUJARAT 

DAMAN & DIU 
GUJARAT 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
MADHYA PRADESH 
KERALA 
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2147. 


2148. 
2149. 
2150. 
2151. 


2152. 


2158. 


2154. 


2155. 


2156. 
2157. 
2158. 
2159. 


2160. 


2161. 
2162. 


2163. 
2164. 


VARLI/WARLI (ST) (H) 


VAYATI (H) 

VED (H) 

VEELYAGARA KSHATRIYA (H) 
VEERA MUSTI (H) 


VEERASAIVA/VEERASAIVA LINGAYAT (H) 


VELAKATIIALA NAIR (H) 
VELAMA/ELLEMA/YELMAR (H) 
1. KOPPALA VELAMA (H) 542. 


2. POLINET! VELAMA (H) 548. 
VELAN (SC) (H) 


1. CHUNNAMBU VELAN (SC) (H) 544. 


VELANADU/VELANATI BRAHMAN (H) 
VELAR (11) 


VELIP (HE) 

VELLAIYAN KUPPAM PADAIYACHI (H) 
1. VELLAIYAN KUPPAM 
PADAIYACH!I CHRISTIAN (C) 545. 

VELLALA (H) 


1. VELLALAR CHRISTIAN (C) 546. 
2. ACHLAKARA VELLALA (H&C) 547. 
$8. AGAHIMUDIAN/AGAMUDIYAR/ 
TMULUVA VELLA (H) 548. 


4. AGAHIMUDIAN/AGAMUDIYAR 
CIIRISTIAN (C) 549. 


5. ARCOT VELLALA (HH) 550. 

6. ARRUNATTU VELLALA (HH) 551. 
7. KANIYALA VELLALA (11) 552. 
8. KARGATIHIA VELLALA(HI) 553. 
9. KOTTAI VELLALA (IH) 554. 

10. MUDALIAR VELLALA (11) 555. 


1}. NANCHILNATTU VELLALA (1H) 556. 


12. NANCUDI VELILALA (11) 557. 
13. O.P.S. VELLALA (U1) 558. 

14. PANDYA VELLALA (HT) 559. 

15. PODIKKARA VELLALA (11) 560. 
16. RAT NAGIRI VELLALA (EE) 561. 
17. SOZLIIA VELLALA (HD) 562. 


18. FONDAMANDALAM SAIVA (11) 563. 


19. VELLIKAL VELIALA (ED) 564. 
20. VIRAKODI VELLALA (11) 565. 
VELUTHEDATHIU NAIR (HH) 
VETAN /VEDAR/VEDUVAR (SC) (11) 
VETAN /VEDAR/VEDUVAR (NON SC) (ED) 
VETTAIKKARAN (11) 
VETTALAIKARAN (M) 


MAHARASHTRA 
GUJARAT 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 
GUJARAT 

RAJASTHAN 

(OBC) KARNATAKA 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
ORISSA 

(OBC) KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASHTRA 

ORISSA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
KERALA 

KERALA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) COA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 


TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

TAMIL NADU 
(OBC)TAMIL NADU 


(OBC) TAMIL.NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


TAMIL NADU 

PON DICHERRY 
TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 
(OBC)TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
TAMIL NADU 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KERALA 
KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 


2165. 


2166. 
2167. 
2168. 
2169. 
2170. 
2171. 
2172. 
2178. 


2174. 
2175. 
2176. 


2177. 
2178. 


VETTIYAN (SC) (H) 


VETTUVA GOUNDER (H) 
VETTUVAN (SC) (I) 
VIJABARGIYA (H) 

VILKURUP (H) 
VIPRAVINODULU (H) 
VISHAVAN (H) 

VISWA BRAHMAN (H) 
VISWAKARMA/KAMMALAR (H) 


VISHWAKARMA/KAMMALAR CHRISTIAN (C) 
VISHWAKARMA-STHAPATHULU (H) 
VOKKALIGA (EH) 
VOKKALIGA (C) 

1. CHELARU (11) 566. 

2. GANGADIKARA (HH) 567. 


$. GUDI (H) 568. 
4. HALLIKAR (H) 56. 
5. KUNCHITIGA (FI) 570. 


6. MORASU KAPU/MORASU (11) 571. 


7. MUSUKU (H) 572. 
8. NAMDHARI (H) 578. 
9. NONABA (H) 574. 
10. SARPA (H) 575. 
VYAPARI (M) 
VYSYA/VAISHYA 
1. ARYA VAISYA /KOMATI (H) 576. 


2. BERI CHETTI/BERI VAISYA (H) 577. 


8. KALINGA KOMATI (H) 578. 
4. TRIVARNIKA (11) 579. 


WADAR (1H) 

WADI (Ef) 

WAGHERI (11) 
WAGHER (MUSLIM) (M) 
WAIDU (11) 

WANCHO (ST) (HH) 
WANDIIARO (11) 

WANI (M) 

WATAL (SC) (M) 

WAZA (M) 

WYNADAN CHETTY (1H) 


WYNADAN KADER (11) 
WYNADAN PATHIYAN (HH) 
WYNADAN PULAYAN (11) 
YADAV (11) 


YADAVA(IE) 
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PONDICHERRY 
TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 
RAJASTHAN 
KERALA 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KERALA 
(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU . 
PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) KERALA 
KARNATAKA 

TAMIL NADU 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
(OBC) KERALA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC)TAMIL NADU 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
KARNATAKA 

TAMIL NADU 
(OBC)KARNATAKA 
(OBC)KARNTAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
(OBC) KARNATAKA 
GUJARAT 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 

ANDHRA PRADESH 
ANDHRA PRADESH 
TAMIL NADU 
MAHARASIITRA 

(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
(OBC) GUJARAT 

(OBC) GUJARAT 
MAHARASHTRA 
ARUNACHAL PRADESII 
(OBC) GUJARAT 
JAMMU & KASIIMIR 
JAMML & KASIIMIR 
JAMMU & KASIIMIR 
KERALA 

(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 

KERALA 

KERALA 

(OBC) UTTAR PRADESH 
(OBC) BIHAR 

(OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
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PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) TAMIL NADU 
KERALA 
2195. YADAV GAULI (H) (OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
2196. YAITHIBI (SC) (H) MANIPUR 
2197. YAKHA (H) SIKKIM 
2198. YANADI (ST) (H&T) ANDHRA PRADESH 
YANADI (H) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
1. CHELLA YANADI (ST) (H&T) 580. ANDHRA PRADESH 
2199. YATA (H) (OBC) ANDHRA PRADESH 
2200. YATAGIRI (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
2201. YATLA (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
2202. YELMAR/YELAMA (H) MAHARASHTRA 
2208. YERAVA (ST) (H) KARNATAKA 
2204. YERUKULA (ST) (H&C) ANDHRA PRADESH 
YERUKULA (NON ST) (H) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
PONDICHERRY 
(OBC) MAHARASHTRA 
1. KAPPARALLATIPPA (ST) (H&C) 581. ANDHRA PRADESH 
2. KATHEROLLU (ST) (H&C) 582. ANDHRA PRADESH 
8. KORAVAR (H) 583. ANDHRA PRADESH 
4. KORCHA YERUKULA (ST) (H) 584. ANDHRA PRADESH 
5. KUNCHETI YERUKULA 585. (ST) (H&C) ANDHRA PRADESH 
6. PACHCHABOTLA (H) 586. ANDHRA PRADESH 
2205. YITE (H) ANDHRA PRADESH 
2206. YOGESWARAN (H) (OBC) TAMIL NADU 
2207. ZAKHRING (ST) (B&T) ARUNACHAL PRADESH 
2208. ZAMRAL (SC) (H) MADHYA PRADESH 
2209. ZOU (ST) (C&T) MANIPUR 
Consolidated Statement 
Total Main Communities Segments Territonal Units 
All 4635 586 1840 
SC 751 71 306 
ST 635 178 179 
OBC 1046 159 280 
Others 2203 201 Not available 
Abbreviations used in the last:— 
H HINDU 
M MUSLIM 
C CHRISTIAN 
S SIKH 
B BUDDHIST 
J JAIN 
T TRIBAL/FOLK RELIGION/‘OTHER’ RELIGIONS 
ZA ZOROASTRIAN 
SC SCHEDULED CASTE 
ST SCHEDULED TRIBE 
O 


a 


gS 
QO 


OTHER BACKWARD COMMUNITY (BASED ON FOURTEEN STATE 


GOVERNMENTS’ LISTS) 
NOMADIC TRIBE (MAHARASHTRA) 


UNSPECIFIED NOMADIC COMMUNITY (MAHARASHTRA) 


Si. No. 


Seon One NS 


U2 U2 WO 2 RD NO ND NO ND 
NPSL ANDO 


Appendix - H 


Categories of Communities and their Distribution 


1. Constitutional Categones 


State/UT All 
Andhra Pradesh 386 
Assam 115 
Bihar 261 
Gujarat 289 
Haryana 82 
Himachal Pradesh 116 
Jammu & Kashmir 11] 
Karnataka. 300 
Kerala 225 
Madhya Pradesh 342 
Maharashtra 305 
Manipur 29 
Meghalaya 27 
Nagaland 25 
Orissa 279 
Punjab 95 
Rajasthan 228 
Sikkim 25 
Tamil Nadu 364 
Tripura 78 
Uttar Pradesh 307 
West Bengal 203 
Andaman & 

Nicobar Islands 20 
Arunachal Pradesh 66 
Chandigarh 42 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 14 
Delhi 147 
Goa 35 
Lakshadweep 7 
Mizoram 17 
Pondicherry 67 
Daman & Diu 28 
Total 4635 


SC ST Gen. 


44 43 299 
17 —s $1 67 


2 21 6 
0 15 12 
0 18 7 


nO 
mROood eo O— OO 


Pood 


57 
21 


751 635 3249 


Populaton 
(1981 Census) 


53,549,678 
19,896,843 
(projected) 
69,914,734 
$4,085,799 
12,922,618 
4,280,818 
5,987,389 
37,135,714 
25,453,680 
52,178,844 
62,784,171 
1,420,953 
1,335,819 
774,930 
26,370,271 
16,788,915 
$4,261,862 
316,385 
48,408,077 
2,053,058 
110,862,013 
54,580,647 


188,741 
631,839 
451,610 
103,676 
6,220,406 
1,007,749 
40,249 
493,757 
604,471 
78,981 


685,184,692* 


*The population of India includes the projected population of Assam 
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2. Religious Categories 


Sl.No. State/UT All Hindu Muslim Sikh Jain 
1. Andhra Pradesh $86 3840(88.1) 28 (7.8) $ (0.9) 1 (0.38) 
2. Assam 115 84 (73.0) 7 (6.1) 2 (1.7) 1 (0.9) 
3. Bihar 261 197 (75.5) 41 (15.7) 1 (0.4) 3$(1.1) 
4. Gujarat _ 289 186 (64.4) 87 (30.1) 1 (0.8) 13 (4.5) 
5. Haryana 82 70 (85.4) 7 (8.5) 17 (20.7) = 1 (1.2) 
6. Himachal Pradesh 116 =91 (78.4) +19 (16.4) 8 (6.9) 2 (1.7) 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 11] = 41: (36.9) 59 (53.2) 5 (4.5) 1 (0.9) 
8. Karnataka $00 247 (82.3) 27 (9.0) 1 (0.3) $8 (1.0) 
9. Kerala 225 199 (88.4) 10 (4.4) 1 (0.4) 0 (0.0) 
10. Madhya Pradesh $42 285 (83.8) 26 (7.6) 0 (0.0) 18 (5.8) 
11. Maharashtra 305 239 (78.4) 25 (8.2) $ (1.0) 17 (5.6) 
12. Manipur 29 4 (20.7) 1 (3.4) 0(0.0) 0(0.0) 
18. Meghalaya 27 16 (59.3) 6 (22.2) 1 (3.7) = 1 (3.7) 
14. Nagaland 25 7 (28.0) 2 (8.0) 0 (0.0) 1 (4.0) 
15. Orissa 279 259 (92.8) 2 (0.7) 1 (0.4) 2 (0.7) 
16. Punjab 95 71 (74.7) 13 (13.7) 38 (40.0) 2 (2.1) 
17. Rajasthan 228 166 (72.8) 44 (19.3) 4 (1.8) 17 (7.5) 
18. Sikkim 25 18 (72.0) 1 (4.0) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
19. Tamil Nadu 864 299 (82.1) 23 (6.3) 1 (0.3) 3 (0.8) 
20. Tripura 78 64 (82.1) 3 (3.8) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
21. Uttar Pradesh 307 231 (75.2) 70 (22.8) 5 (1.6) 2 (0.7) 
22. West Bengal 208 161 (79.3) 21 (10.3) 2(1.0) 1 (0.5) 
23. Andaman & Nicobar 20 = 11 (55.0) 3 (15.0) 1 (5.0) 0 (0.0) 

Islands 
24. Arunachal Pradesh 66 4 (6.1) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
25. ' Chandigarh 42 30(71.4) 7(16.7) 15 (35.7) = 1 (2.4) 
26. Dadra & 

Nagar Haveli 14 6 (42.9) 1 (7.1) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
27. Delhi 147 111 (75.5) 30 (20.4) 20(138.6) 8 (5.4) 
28. Goa 35 27 (77.1) 1 (2.9) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
29. Lakshadweep 7 0 (0.0) 7 (100.0) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
80. Mizoram 17 2 (11.8) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 
$1. Pondicherry 67 49(73.1) 10 (14.9) 0(0.0) 1 (1.5) 
$2. Daman 28 22(786) 3 (10.7) 0 (0.0) _1 (3.6) 


Total 4635 35389 (76.4) 584 (12.6) 130 (2.8) 100 (2.2) 
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Religious Categories continued 
SL_No._State/UT Buddhist Christian Jew__Other_Parsi_ 
1. Andhra Pradesh $(0.8)  29(7.5) 0(0.0) 20 (5.2) 1 (0.8) 
2. Assam 11 (9.6) 23 (20.0) 0 (0.0) 28 (20.0) 0 (0.0) 
8. Bihar 0 (0.0) 5 (1.9) 0(0.0) 46 (17.6) 0 (0.0) 
4. Gujarat 2 (0.7) 0 (0.0) 1(0.8) 9(8.1) 1 (0.8) 
5. Haryana 2 (2.4) 1 (1.2) 0(0.0) 1 (1.2) 0 (0.0) 
6. Himachal 
Pradesh 6 (5.2) $ (2.6) 0(0.0) 2(1.7) 0 (0.0) 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 6 (5.4) 2 (1.8) 0(0.0) 1(0.9) @(0.0) 
8. Karnataka 1 (0.8) 22(7.8) 0(0.0) 1 (0.3) 1 (0.8) 
9. Kerala 0(0.0) 18(5.8) 1(0.4) 7(8.1) 0 (0.0) 
10. Madhya Pradesh 0(0.0) 5(1.5) 0(0.0) 16(4.7) 0 (0.0) 
11. Maharashtra 1(0.8) 14(46) 1 (0.8) 25 (2.8) 1 (0.8) 
12. Manipur 0 (0.0) 23 (79.8) 0 (0.0) 18 (62.1) 0 (0.0) 
18. Meghalaya 2 (7.4) 15 (55.6) 0(0.0) 9 (88.8) 0 (0.0) 
14. Nagaland 1 (4.0) 19 (76.0) 0 (0.0) 19 (76.0) 0 (0.0) 
15. Orissa 2 (0.7) 7 (2.5) © (0.0) 58 (20.8) 0 (0.0) 
16. Punjab 1 (1.1) 2 (2.1) 0(0.0) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
17. Rajasthan 1 (0.4) 2(0.9) 0(0.0) 441.8) 0 (0.0) 
. 18. Sikkim 7 (28.0) 1 (4.0) 0(0.0) 2(8.0) 8 (0.0) 
19. Tamil Nadu 0(0.0) 65 (17.9) 1(0.8) 138 (8.6) 1 (0.8) 
20. Tripura $ (3.8) 12 (15.4) 0 (0.0) 19 (24.4) 0 (0.0) 
21. Uuar Pradesh 9 (2.9) 1 (0.8) 1(0.8) 8 (2.6) 1 (0.8) 
22. West Bengal 7 (3.4) 10(49) 1 (0.5) $9 (19.2) 1 (0.5) 
23. Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands 1 (5.6) 9 (45.0) 0(0.0) 6 (30.0) 0 (0.0) 
24. Arunachal 
Pradesh 18 (27.8) 28 (84.8) 0(0.0) 49 (74.2) 0 (6.0) 
25. Chandigarh 0 (0.0) 1 (2.4) 0(0.0) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
26. Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 0 (0.0) 1 (7.1) 0(0.0) 6 (42.9) 1 (7.1) 
27. Delhi 4 (2.7) 4(2.7) 1(0.7) 10.7) 1 (0.7) 
28. Goa Q0(0.0) 6(17.1) 0(0.0) 12.9) 0 (0.0) 
29. Lakshadweep 0 (0.0) 0 (0.0) 0(0.0) 0(0.0) 0 (6.0) 
30. Mizoram $ (17.6) 15 (88.2) 0(0.0) 4 (28.5) 0 (0.0) 
$1. Pondicherry 2 (38.0) 5 (7.5) 0(0.0) 2 (3.0) 0 (0.0) 
$2. Daman Q (0.0) 1 (3.6) 0(0.0)  2(7.1) 0 (0.0) 


| Total 93 (2.0) 339 (7.8) 7 (0.2) 411 (8.9) 9 (0.2) 
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SI. State/UT 


1. Andhra 
Pradesh 
2. Assam 
§. Bihar 
4. Gujarat 
5. Haryana 
6. Himachal 
Pradesh 
7. Jammu & 
Kashmir 
8. Karnataka 
9. Kerala 
10. Madhya 
Pradesh 
. Maharashtra 
. Manipur 
. Meghalaya 
. Nagaland 
. Orissa 
. Punjab 
. Rajasthan 
. Sikkim 
. Tamil Nadu 
. Tripura 
. Uttar Pradesh 
. West Bengal 
. Andaman & 
NicobarlIslands 
. Arunachal 
Pradesh 
. Chandigarh 
. Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 
. Delhi 
. Goa 
. Lakshadweep 
. Mizoram 
. Pondicherry 
. Daman 


Total 


3. Occupational Categories 


All 


4635 


Fishing 


31 (8.0) 
27 (23.5) 
30 (11.5) 

10 (3.5) 

0 (0.0) 


3 (2.6) 


3 (2.7) 
19 (6.3) 
27 (12.0) 


19 (5.6) 
26 (8.5) 
9 (31.0) 
12 (44.4) 
17 (68.0) 
37 (13.3) 
8 (3.2) 

2 (0.9) 

2 (8.0) 
28 (7.7) 
5 (6.4) 
11 (3.6) 
26 (12.8) 


6 (30.0) 


58 (87.9) 
0 (0.0) 


1 (7.1) 

4 (2.7) 

3 (8.6) 

7 (100.0) 
16 (94.1) 
6 (9.0) 

6 (21.4) 


Shift- 
Cltv. 


Hunt 
Gath. 


61 (15.8) 28 (7.3) 
12 (10.4) 18 (15.7) 
85 (13.4) 9 (3.4) 
8 (1.0) 0 (0.0) 
2 (2.4) 0 (0.0) 


2 (1.7) 


3 (2.7) 
15 (5.0) 
42 (18.7) 


0 (0.0) 


0 (0.0) 
2 (0.7) 
18 (8.0) 


23 (6.7) 15 (4.4) 
26 (8.5) 2 (0.7) 
8 (27.6) 22 (75.9) 
10 (37.0) 8 (29.6) 
17 (68.0) 18 (72.0) 
40 (14.8) 20 (7.2) 


Unskl. 
Labr. 


244 (63.2) 
68 (59.1) 
191 (73.2) 
160 (55.4) 
53 (64.6) 


66 (56.9) 


52 (46.8) 
207 (69.0) 
174 (77.3) 


188 (55.0) 
221 (72.5) 
4 (13.8) 
22 (81.5) 
18 (72.0) 
219 (78.5) 


Agricu- 


lture 


241 (62.4) 
105 (91.3) 
215 (82.4) 
136 (47.1) 

87 (45.1) 


90 (77.6) 


60 (54.1) 
167 (55.7) 
154 (68.4) 


223 (65.2) 
162 (53.1) 
26 (89.7) 
20 (74.1) 
19 (76.0) 
197 (70.6) 


2 (2.1) 
10 (4.4) 
5 (20.0) 
34 (9.3) 


0 (0.0) 
0 (0.0) 
1 (4.0) 
7 (1.9) 


7 (9.0) 19 (24.4) 


16 (5.2) 
23 (11.3) 


7 (35.0) 


0 (0.0) 
2 (1.0) 


0 (0.0) 


59 (89.4) 54 (81.8) 


1 (2.4) 


1 (7.1) 
5 (3.4) 
0 (0.0) 
0 (0.0) 


0 (0.0) 


1 (7.1) 
0 (0.0) 
0 (0.0) 
0 (0.0) 


61 (64.2) 


104 (45.6) 


16 (64.0) 


254 (69.8) 


67 (85.9) 


172 (56.0) 
143 (70.4) 


9 (45.0) 


21 (31.8) 
21 (50.0) 


10 (71.4) 
60 (40.8) 
17 (48.6) 

2 (28.6) 


12 (70.6) 17 (100.0) 17 (100.0) 


3 (4.5) 
0 (0.0) 


1 (1.5) 
0 (0.0) 


45 (67.2) 
16 (57.1) 


28 (29.5) 


146 (64.0) 


20 (80.0) 


251 (69.0) 


70 (89.7) 


206 (67.1) 
132 (65.0) 


1$ (65.0) 


57 (86.4) 
11 (26.2) 


11 (78.6) 
46 (31.3) 
27 (77.1) 
7 (100.0) 
10 (58.8) 
43 (64.2) 
13 (46.4) 


454 (9.8) 484 (10.4) 262 (5.7) 2922 (63.0) 2943 (63.5) 


Sl. 
No. 


Ste Nw OF 


rd 


RS = 


State/UT 


Andhra 
Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Haryana 
Himachal 
Pradesh 
Jammu & 
Kashmir 
Karnataka 
Kerala 


. Madhya 


Pradesh 


. Maharashtra 
. Manipur 
. Meghalaya 
. Nagaland 
. Orissa 

. Punjab 

. Rajasthan 
. Sikkim 

. Tamil Nadu 
. Tripura 
. Uttar Pradesh 
. West Bengal 

. Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands 
. Arunachal 


Pradesh 


. Chandigarh 
. Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 
. Delhi 
. Goa 

. Lakshadweep 
. Mizoram 
. Pondicherry 
. Daman 


Total 


Fishing 


Occupational Categories continued 
Anml. Artisan Unorg. Bus. Trade, 
Hsbnd. Serv. & Ind. 
126 (32.6) 115 (29.8) 123 (31.9) 208 (53.9) 
32 (27.8) 51 (44.3)  40(34.8) 85 (73.9) 
46 (17.6) 76(29.1) 91 (34.9) 166 (63.6) 
26 (9.0) 80(27.7) 82 (28.4) 125 (43.3) 
54 (65.9) 33(40.2)  34(41.5) 47 (57.3) 
59 (50.9) 43 (37.1) 46(39.7) 75 (64.7) 
32 (28.8) 46(41.4) 43 (38.7) 77 (69.4) 
47 (15.7) 94 (31.3) 100 (33.3) 154 (51.3) 
71 (31.6) 105 (46.7) 88 (39.1) 133 (59.1) 
45 (13.2) 85 (24.9) 48 (14.0) 159 (46.5) 
68 (22.3) 103 (33.8) 100 (32.8) 182 (59.7) 
9 (31.0) 18(62.1)  5(17.2) 22 (75.9) 
14 (51.9) 16(59.3) 10(37.0) 23 (85.2) 
16 (64.0) 22(88.0) 6 (24.0) 25 (100.0) 
73 (26.2) 105 (37.6) 83 (29.7) 150 (53.8) 
17 (17.9) 31 (32.6) 26 (27.4) 36 (37.9) 
21 (9.2) 57 (25.0)  60(26.3) 95 (41.7) 
8 (32.0) 7 (28.0) 8 (32.0) 12 (48.0) 
95 (26.1) 113 (31.0) 134 (36.8) 244 (67.0) 
27 (34.6) 29 (37.2) 28 (35.9) 39 (50.0) 
113 (36.8) 109 (35.5) 101 (32.9) 168 (53.1) 
46 (22.7) 78(38.4) 73 (36.0) 121 (59.6) 
4 (20.0)  7(35.0) 12(60.0) 9 (45.0) 
44 (66.7) 53 (80.3)  7(10.6) 65 (98.5) 
11 (26.2) 17 (40.5) 12 (28.6) 15 (35.7) 
2 (14.3) 3 (21.4) 0 (0.0) 5 (35.7) 
20 (13.6) 52 (35.4) 76 (51.7) 106 (72.1) 
2(5.7) 15 (42.9)  9(25.7) 17 (48.6) 
0 (0.0) 7(100.0) 7(100.0) 7 (100.0) 
11 (64.7) 17 (100.0) 9 (52.9) 17 (100.0) 
13(19.4) 21 (31.3) 20 (29.9) 52 (77.6) 
0(0.0) 13(46.4) 6 (21.4) 19 (67.9) 


Hunting and Gathering and Bird Trapping 
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90 (81.1) 
234 (78.0) 
203 (90.2) 


210 (61.4) 
243 (79.7) 
18 (62.1) 
22 (81.5) 
25 (100.0) 
235 (84.2) 
57 (60.0) 
122 (53.5) 
25 (100.0) 
330 (90.7) 
75 (96.2) 
263 (85.7) 
183 (90.1) 


15 (75.0) 


55 (83.3) 
29 (69.0) 


12 (85.7) 
145 (98.6) 
24 (68.6) 
7 (100.0) 
17 (100.0) 
54 (80.6) 
25 (89.3) 


1152 (24.9) 1621 (35.0) 1487 (32.1) 2653 (57.2) 3690 (79.6) 


NS 
od 
i 


Se eS ae 


Shifting Cultivauion 
Unskilled Labour 
Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry 
Artisans 
Unorganized Scrvices 
Business, Trade and Industry 
0. Organized Services 
4. Locational Categories 
Sl. State.UT All Rural Urban Rural/ _—_— ~Pstri Npstr 
No. Urban Nomad Nomad 
1. AndhraPradesh 3886 235 (60.9) 24 (62.) 106 (27.5) 2 (0.5) 56 (14.5) 
2. Assam 115 89(77.4) 3(26) 20(17.4) 1(09) 0 (0.0) 
8. Bihar 261 170 (65.1) 9 (3.4) 78 (28.0) 0(0.0) 16 (6.1) 
4. Gujarat 289 161 (55.7) 29 (10.0) 87 (30.1) 5(1.7) 24 (8.3) 
5. Haryana 82 37 (45.1) 4(49) 37 (45.1) 0 (0.0) 11 (13.4) 
6. Himachal 
Pradesh 116 80(69.0) 4(3.4) 3$0(25.9) 5(48) 5 (4.3) 
7. Jammu & : 
Kashmir 111] 44 (39.6) 8(7.2) 53 (47.7) 5(45) 4 (3.6) 
8. Karnataka 300 145 (48.3) 25 (8.38) 125 (41.7) 0(0.0) 24 (8.0) 
9. Kerala 225 146 (64.9) 7(38.1) 68(3.2) 0(0.0) 1 (0.4) 
10. Madhya 
Pradesh 342 225 (65.8) 19 (5.6) 87 (25.4) 2(06) 138 (3.8) 
11. Maharashura 305 161 (52.8) 37 (12.1) 97 (31.8) 0 (0.0) 82 (10.5) 
12. Manipur 29 24 (82.8) 0(0.0) 5(17.2) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
18. Meghalaya | 27 19(70.4) 38$(11.1) 5(18.5) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
14. Nagaland 25 20(80.0) 1(40) 4(16.0) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
15. Orissa 279 226 (81.0) 18(4.7) 36(12.9) 0(0.0) 8 (2.9) 
16. Punjab 95 48 (45.8) 6(6.3) 41 (43.2) 0(0.0) 12 (12.6) 
17. Rajasthan 228 142 (62.3) 13 (5.7) 72 (31.6) 2(0.9) 14(6.1) 
18. Sikkim 25 19(76.0) 1(40) 4(16.0) 1 (4.0) 0 (0.0) 
19. Tamil Nadu 364 209 (57.4) 29 (8.0) 121 (38.2) 2(0.5) 11 (3.0) 
20. Tripura _ 78 62(79.5) 2(2.6) 13 (16.7) 1(1.3) 0 (0.0) 
21. Uttar Pradesh 307 190 (61.9) 21 (6.8) 87 (28.3) 5(1.6) 18 (5.9) 
22. West Bengal 203 142(70.0) 18(8.9) 38(18.7) 2(¢1.0) 6 (3.0) 
23. Andaman & : ? 
Nicobar Islands 20 9 (45.0) 2(10.0) 8 (40.0) 0(0.0) = 1 (5.0) 
24. Arunachal 
Pradesh 66 64(97.0) 0 (0.0) 2 (3.0) 0(0.0) 1 (1.5) 
25. Chandigarh 42 8(19.0) 13 (31.0) 20 (47.6) 0(0.0) $8 (7.1) 
26. Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 14 11(78.6) 0(0.0) 2(143) 1(7.1) 0 (0.0) 
27. Delhi 147 8 (5.4) 88 (59.9) 47(32.0) 2(1.4) 13 (8.8) 
28. Goa 35 21 (60.0) 2(5.7) 11 (31.4) 1(29) 2 (5.7) 
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29. Lakshadweep 7 6(85.7) 0O(0.0) 1(14.3) 0(0.0) 0(0.0) 
80. Mizoram 17° 15 (88.2) 0(0.0) 2(11.8) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
$1. Pondicherry 67 $0 (44.8) 8(11.9) 28 (41.8) 0(0.0) 1 (1.5) | 
$2. Daman & Diu 28 18 (64.8) 3 (14.3) 6 (21.4) 0(0.0) 0 (0.0) 
Total 46352779 (60.0) 393 (8.5) 1336 (28.8) 37 (0.8) 276 (6.0) 


Rural Communities 

Urban Communities 
Rural/Urban Communities 
Pastoral Nomads 
Nonpastoral Nomads 


OS 


For reasons of space pastoralnomads and nonpastoral nomads have been 
brought over from occupational categories to locational categories. 


Appendix I 


Communities and their Segments 
Social Division Total No Total No. in Total 
in P.O.I. Earlier Records 
Synonym 6432 1020 7452 
Subgroup 6705 1050 7755 
Tide 1866 1128 2994 
Clan 11862 1294 13156 
Gow 7517 11338 8650 
Lineage 1806 14 1820 
Surname 11079 10638 12142 
Phratry 15] — 15] 
Division — 3183 31838 
Moiety 64 — 64 
Subdivision — 2557 2557 
Section — 2948 2948 
Sept — 2499 2499 
Subsept — 6 6 
Subcaste 66 1552 1618 
Kul — 311 311 
Got — 215 215 
Bali — 55 55 
Tribe — 71 71 
Subtribe — 38 38 
Mul — 10 10 
Territorial Division — 128 123 
Totemic Division — 85 85 
Class — 128 128 
Gain — 67 67 
Iilam — 67 67 
Thar — 53 538 
Sect — 63 63 
Subsect — 6 6 
Hypergamous Division — 45 45 
Eponym — 37 37 
Total 47,548 20,821 68369 


Appendix J 


Part - I 
List of Languages 

Sl. Name of the Scheduled Scheduled Other Total 
No. Language Tribes Castes Communities 

1. AGARIA 0 1 0 | 
2. AHIRANI 0 1 8 4 
8. AIMOL | 0 0 1 
4. AITON 0 0 1 1 
5. ANAL 1 0 0 1 
6. ANDAMANESE | 0 0 1 
7. ANGAMI l 0 0 1 
8. ANGIKA 0 2 $0 $2 
9. AO l 0 0 1 
10. APATANI | 0 0 1 
11 ARABIC 0 0 2 2 
12. ARMENIAN 0 0 | | 
18. ASHING | 0 0 | 
14. ASSAMESE 6 8 24 $8 
15. ASURI ] 0 0 1 
16. AWADHI 0 7 21 28 
17 BADAGA 0 0 4 4 
18 BAGHELKHANDI 0 5 § 8 
19 BAGRI 0 5 6 ll 
20 BAIGANI | 0 0 1 
21. BAJANIA 0 1 0 1 
22 BALTI 1 0 0 | 
23 BANGNI | 0 0 | 
24.. BANJARI 2 3 6 11 
25 BASTURIA 1 0 0 1 
26 BAURIA 0 1 0 1 
27. BAWM | 0 0 1 
28. BAZIGAR BOLI 0 1 | 2 
29. BENGALI 6 88 121 165 
$0. BHANJABHUMIA 0 0 1 | 
$1. BHANTU 0 0 | | 
$2. BHARMAURI 0 | 0 | 
83. BHATRI be] | 4 8 
34. BHILI 5 0 2 7 
35. BHOJPURI 0 8 36 44 
36. BHOTIA § 0 0 3 
$7. BHUIYA 0 0 ] | 
38. BHUMIJ 1 0 0 1 


BHUNJIA 
BIATE 
BILASPURI 
BIRHOR 
BIRJIA 
BISHNUPRIYA 
BODO 
BOKAR 
BONDO 

BORI 

BRA] BHASHA 
BRIJLAL 
BUGUN 
BUNDHELKHANDI 
BURMESE 
BUSHARI 
CHAKHESANG 
CHAKMA 
CHAMBIALI 
CHAMEALI 
CHANG 
CHANGPA 
CHHATTISGARHI 
CHIKARI 
CHINALI 
CHINESE 
CHIRU 
CHOTE 
CHURASI 
DALU 

DEORI 
DHANKI 
DHIMAL 
DHODIA 
DHUNDHARI 
DIDAYI 
DIMASA 
DINGAL 
DOGRI 
DOMMARI 
DROSKHAT/DOKPA 
DUHLIAN-TWANG 
ENGLISH 
FRENCH 
GADABA 
GADIALI 
GALLONG 
GAMETI 
GAMIT 
GANGTE 
GARASIA 
GARHWALI 
GARO 
GIARAH I 


CO mt OO Rm Om meee ROM HBO 


nO 


Com 
comooooocomoeo 
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peed 
COmNO OFM OOO OS 


[eel 
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Gad 


nO Ue 


NO 
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GONDI 
GUJARATI 
GUJJARI 
GURUNG 
GUTOB 
HAJONG 
HALAM 

HALBI 
HARAUTI 
HARYANVI 
HEBREW 
HIMACHALI 
HINDI 
HINDURI 
HINDUSTHANI 


. JABALPURI 
. JANGALI 
. JARAWA 

. JAUNSARI 
. JUANG 


KABUI 
KACHANAGA 
KACHARI 
KACHCHI 
KADAR 
KAGATI 
KAKBARAK 


. KANASHI 


KANGRI 
KANNADA 
KARBI 
KAREN 
KARKO 
KASHMIRI 
KATHIAWARI 
KHADIBOLI 
KHAKA 
KHAMBA 
KHAMPA 
KHAMPTI | 
KHAMPTI-SHAN 
KHARIA 
KHASI 
KHASKURA 
KHATRI 
KHERWARI 
KHIAMNGAN 
KHORUSTI 
KHOTTA 
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Gad 
ot 
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==> pet 
FROWN mem 


3 
We NO J GO = 


pox 
8-3 = g 


KINNAURI 
KIRADI 
KISAN 
KOCH 
KODAGU 
KOI 
KOIRENG 
KOKNI 
KOLAMI 
KOM 
KOMKAR 
KONDA 
KONICHA 
KONKANI 
KONYAK 
KORACHA 
KORAGA 
KORAVA 
KORKU 
KORWA 
KOTA 
KOTWALIA 
KUDMALI 


LAIHAWLH 


LALUNG 


MAGAHI 
MAGARKURA 
MAHAL 
MAITHILI 
MAJHI 
MAKRANI 
MALANKUDI 
MALAYALAM 
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MALHAR 
MALTO 
MALVI 
MANCHAT 
MANDIALI 
MANGARI 
MAO 
MARAM 
MARATHI 
MARIA 
MARING 
MARWARI 
MAVCHI 
MEITEI 
MEMBA 
MEWARI 
MEWATI 
MILANG 
MINYONG 
MIRI 
MISHING 
MISHMI 
MIZO 
MONPA 
MONSANG 
MOYON 
MUDUGA 
MULTANI 
MUNDARI 
NA 
NAGARI 
NAGPURI 
NAIKADI 
NAIKI 
NATI 
NEPALI 
NICOBARESE 
NIMARI 
NISHI 
NOCTE 
ODKI 
ONGE 
ORIYA 
PADAM 
PAHARI 
PAHARIA 
PAILIBO 
PAITE 
PANCHPARGANIA 
PANG 
PANGI 
PANGWALI 
PARIMU 
PARJI 
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nO 
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SHERDUKPEN 
SHERPA 
SHIMONG 
SHINA 
SHOMPEN 
SIKLIGAR 
SINDHI 
SINGPHO 
SIRAJI 
SIRMAURI 
SOLIGA 
SULUNG 
SURAJPURI 


. TAGIN 


TAI 
TAMANG 


. TAMIL 


TANGAM 


. TANGKHUL 


TANGSA 


. TATAOTRONG 


TELUGU 


. THADO 


THAR 
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309. THARU ' 
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Appendix J 
Part - Il 


No. of Communities According to Language Family/Subfamily 


Sl... Language Scheduled Scheduled Other Total 
No. Family/ Tribe Caste Community 
Subfamily 

1. INDO-ARYAN 191 488 1870 2549 
2. DRAVIDIAN 123 133 776 1032 
8. TIBETO-BURMAN 146 2 27 175 
4. AUSTRO-ASIATIC 30 § 1 44 
5. INDO-IRANIAN oO 2 3 5 
6. ANDAMANESE 4 - : 4 
7. CHINESE-THAI - - 4 4 
8. SIAM ESE-CHINESE L ] 2 
9. AFRO-ASIATIC - - 3 3 
10. INDO-EUROPEAN - 8 3 
Ml. «=TIBETO-CHINESE - - be) § 
12. UNCLASSIFIED 2 8 15 25 


Appendix - K 


Part - I 
Nature of Occupation 
* $L. Occupation A B C D E F G H 
1. Hunting and Gathering 237 226 11 194 420 462 46 -43.6 
2. Fishing 387 316 71 67 383 17.5 184 1.0 
3. Horticulture 198 82 116 22 104 21.1 586 90.4 
4. Trapping Birds & Animals 110 102 8 94 196 48.0 73 -43.9 
5. Toddy Tapping 29 28 +1 #18 #£%46 39.1 3.5 -37.0 
6. Liquor Manufacture 67 39 28 36 75 48.0 41.8 -10.7 
7. Shifting Cultivation 171 161 10 91 252 361 5.8 -32.1 
8. Terrace Cultivation 220 125 95 18 143 12.6 43.2 53.8 
9. Settled Cultivation 2503 14121091 216 1628 13.3 43.6 53.8 
10. Labour 2483 6041879 64 668 9.6 75.7 271.7 
11. Animal Husbandry 999 531 468 89 620 144 468 61.1 
12. Pastoral 88 70 18 27 97 27.8 205 -9.3 
13. Sericulture | 54 3 S51 2 5 40.0 94.4 980.0 
14. Bee-keeping 47 10 37 6 16 37.5 78.7 193.8 
15. Business 2052 4951557 48 543 8.8 75.9 277.9 
16. Trade 878 311 567 60 371 16.2 64.6 136.7 
17. Industry 412 SO 362 8 58 13.8 87.9 610.3 
18. Industrial Worker 850 21 829 5 26 19.2 97.5 3169.2 
19. Government Service 3051 1132938 13 126 10.3 96.3 2321.4 
20. Private Service 2220 1072113 16 123 13.0 95.2 1704.9 
21. Self-Employment 2410 3092101 34 343 9.9 87.2 602.6 
22. Textile Spinning 68 47 21 28 75 373 309 -93 
23. Textile Weaving 311 238 73 87 325 268 235 43 
29. Textile Dyeing 71 56 15 23 79 29.1 21.1 -10.1 
25 Textile Printing 30 20 10, 13 33 39.4 333 -9.1 
26. Masonry 191 47 144 3 50 60 75.4 282.0 
27. Pottery and Terracotta 58 49 9 18 67 269 15.5 -13.4 
28. Wood Work 182 88 94 25 113 22.1 51.7 61.1 
29. Salt Making 19 11 8 21 32 65.6 42.1' -40.6 
30. Glass Work 9 3 6 3 6 50.0 66.7 50.0 
31. Skin and Hide Work 114 100 14 34 134 25.4 123 -149 
32. Weapon Making 23 18 5S 14 32 43.8 21.7 -28.1 
33. Jewellery Making 89 59 30 7 66 10.6 33.7 348 
34. Stone Carving 47 36 11 13 49 265 234 4.1 


35. Ivory, Bone and Horn Work 146 10 6 3 13 23.1 375 23.1 


40. 
41. 
42. 


. Metal Work 145 119 26 38 157 24.2 17.9 

. Basket Making 306 233 73 «64 297 21.5 23.9. 

. Mat Weaving 160 104 56 23 ‘127 18.1 35.0 

. Mining/Quarrying Work 67 12 55 5 17 29.4 82.1 
Specialized Service 36 278 28 7 353 213 9.1 
Skilled Labourer 580 111 469 12 123 9.8 80.9 
Nonskilled Labourer 1103 165 938 14 


179 7.8 85.0 


Number of Present Occupations = 42 
Number of Traditional Occupations = 42 


A = Number of communities currently engaged in the occupation. 
B = Number of communities currently and traditionally engaged. 
C = Number of communities which newly acquired the occupation. 
D = Number of communities which abandoned the occupation. 
E = Number of communities traditionally engaged in the occupation. 
F = _ Percentage of communities which abandoned (D*100/E). 
G = _ Percentage of communities which newly acquired (C*100/A). 
H = _ Percent change in the number of communities engaged in the 
occupation (A-E)*100/E 
Appendix K 
Part - I 
Categonzation of Occupation 
1. Fishing 
Fishing (T) 
Fishing (P) 
Fishing (T&P) 
2. Hunting and Gathering 


Hunting and Gathering (T) 
Trapping Birds and Animals (T) © 
Hunting and Gathering (P) 
Trapping Birds and Animals (P) 
Hunting and Gathering (T&P) 
Trapping Birds and Animals (T&R) 


8. Shifting Cultivation (T) 
Shifting Cultivation (T) 
Shifting Cultivation (P) 
Shifting Cultivation (T & P) 
4. Unskilled Labour 
Labour (T) 
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Non-skilled Labour (T) 
Non-skilled Labour (P) 
Labour (T&P) 
Non-skilled Labour (T&P) 


5. Agriculture 
Horticulture (T) 

Terrace Cultivation (T) 
Settled Cultivation (T) 
Sericulture (T) 
Bee-keeping (T) 
Horticulture (P) 

Terrace Cultivation (P) 
Settled Cultivation (P) 
Sericulture (P) 

' Bee-keeping (P) 
Horticulture (T&P) 
Terrace Cultivation (T&P) 
Settled Cultivation (T&P) 
Sericulture (T&P) 
Bee-keeping (T&P) 


6. Animal Husbandry 
Animal Husbandry (T) 
Pastoral (T) 

Animal Husbandry (P) 
Pastoral (P) 

Animal Husbandry (T&P) 
Pastoral (T&P) 


7. Artisan 

Toddy Tapping (T) 
Liquor Manufacture (T) 
Textile Spinning (T) 
Textile Weaving (T) 
Textile Dyeing (T) 

Textile Printing (T) 
Masonry (T) 

Pottery and Terracotta (T) 
Wood Work (T) 

Salt making (T) 

Glass Work (T) 

Skin and Hide Work (T) 
Weapon Making (T) 
Jewellery Making (T) 
Stone Carving (T) 

Ivory, Bone and Horm Work (T) 
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Metal Work (T) 

Basket Weaving (T) 

Mat Weaving (T) 

Mining/ Quarrying Work (T) 
Toddy Tapping (P) 

Liquor Manufacture (P) 
Textile Spinning (P) 

Textile Weaving (P) 

Textile Dyeing (P) 

Textile Printing (P) 

Masonry (P) 

Pottery and Terracotta (P) 
Wood Work (P) 

Salt Making (P) 

Glass Work (P) 

Skin and Hide Work (P) 
Weapon Making (P) 
Jewellery Making (P) 

Stone Carving (P) 

Ivory, Bone and Horn Work (P) 
Metal Work (P) 

Basket Making (P) 

Mat Weaving (P) 

Mining /Quarrying Work (P) 
Toddy Tapping (T&P) 
Liquor Manufacture (T&P) 
Textile Spinning (T&P) 
Textile Weaving (T&P) 
Textile Dyeing (T&P) 
Textile Printing (T&P) 
Masonry (T&P) 

Pottery and Terracotta (T&P) 
Wood Work (T&?P) 

Salt Making (T&P) 

Glass Work (T&P) 

Skin and Hide Work (T&P) 
Weapon Making (T&P) 
Jewellery Making (T&P) 
Stone Carving (T&P) 

Ivory, Bone and Horn Work (T&P) 
Metal Work (T&P) 

Basket Making (T&P) 

Mat Weaving (T&P) 
Mining/Quarrying Work (T&P) 


8. Unorganized Services 
Specialized Services (T) 
Skilled Labour (T) 
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Specialized Services (P) 
Skilled Labour (P) 
Specialized Services (T&P) 
Skilled Labour (T&P) 


9. Trade/Business/Industry 
Business (T) 

Trade (T) 

Industry (T) 

Business (P) 

Trade (P) 

Industry (P) 

Business (T&P) 

Trade (T&P) 

Industry (T&P) 


10. Organized Service 
Industrial Worker (T) 
Government Service (T) 
Private Service (T) 
Self-employment (T) 
Industrial Worker (P) 
Government Service (P) 
Private Service (P) 
Self-employment (P) 
Industrial Worker (T&P) 
Government Service (T&P) 
Private Service (T&P) 
Self-employment (T&P) 
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An Explanatory Note on the Maps. 


Map | (between pp. 112-13). Shows the eco-cultural zones as perceived by 
the people (also sce p. 34). In this sense they are also the folk 
regions. These regions within the states are marked by such 
traits as a distinct dialect, clements of matcrial culture, dress, 
food habits, and somctimes by similar administrative traditions. 
Owing to rapid development of communication and pace of 
growth and cconomic intcgration the boundarics of such 
regions are gctting blurred. 


Daman, Diu and Nagar Haveli are shown as part of the 
respective cco-cultural zones of Gujarat. No large metropolitan 
areca except Greater Bombay has been shown as a separate cco- 
cultural zone. Chandigarh may be treated as part of Malwa 
region of Punjab. Delhi as a national capital is a distinct cultural 
area which is part of the ecology of Haryana and Uttar Pradesh. 


Map 2 (between pp. 114-15). Shows the places of investigation comprising 
3581 villages and 1011 citics and towns (also sce p. 34). The 
cities and towns have becn shown scparatcly. Some districts 
have not been covered because the thrust of the project was on 
ethnographic survey rather than the territorial coverage of 
communitics. 


Map 3 (between pp. 208-09). Shows the distribution of the communitics 
within the states and union territorics, across their boundarics 
and over a large part of the country (also sce pp. 53-55). The 
dots and other signs do not indicate the actual location but 
only the hypothctical distribution. 
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